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A CITY ROMANCE, 
By C. J. Couuns, Author of “ Sackville Chase,” “The Man in Chains,” &c. &c. 





CHAPTER XI. 


HENKY NETTLEFORD EXPLORES SOME OF 
THE SUBSTRATA OF THE WEALTH OF 
LONDON, 


“J aw glad, Harry, that you have seen 
soueof the grandeur thatis to be displayed 
in such houses as Ganges Hall,” said Mr. 
Nettleford, senior, upon the occasion of one 
of the weekly visits of his son to Tower 
Hill. “Iam glad of it, my boy, because 
I desire that you should study life in as 
many aspects as you possibly can. Mr. 
Robert: Smugglefuss is a type of a class 
who represent a certain portion of the 
weaith—the commercial wealth—of this 
great metropolis. I dare say it has never 
struck you, Harry, that wealth in great 
cities springs from strange sources. Look 
at myself, for instance. Who would think 
that I could get so much money out of 
that refuse that is out yonder?” and he 
pointed towards his warehouse behind ; 
“that out of rags and old iron and 
things of that nature I could accumulate 
a fortune for us both, Harry? And yet 
Ihave done so and am doing so. And 
I supply the means of wealth to others 
too, and what is stranger still, I am a 
great agent in the advancement of the 
education of the world.” 

_ “Indeed!” exclaimed Henry Nettle- 
lord, in surprise, and smiling. 

“Ay, indeed; these rags that I have 
piled up here in ship-loads are for the use 
of the paper-makers, Harry, and I sup- 
ply them with whole cargoes of these 
rags, tromwhich is produced the brightest 
wealth that the world knows—the wealth 
of intellect, may boy ; for without these 
Wretched rags, gathered up by wretched 
lugers, that intellect could never shine.” 

“And are you the immediate agent 
between the wretched rag-gatherers and 
‘iose by whom these rags are converted ?” 
{lenry Nettleford inquired of his father. 
_ “No, not now,” replied Mr. Nettle- 
lord, senior; “my business is much too 
extensive for that, and the poor gatherers 
take their gatherings to smaller-stores, 
and those smaller stores come to me. 


There are grades even in this trade 
see, 


“Another of the mysteries of this 
mighty London,”’ said Henry Nettleford, 
abstractedly. 

“Yes, another of the mysteries of this 
mighty London; and do you know, Harry, 
that there are many similar mysteries 
connected with the commercial wealth of 
the City of London? Why, even Ganges 
Hall has its mysterious surroundings. 
Some of the springs that supply the great 
wealth that supports that noble edilice 
rise from the most abject poverty, I may 
say, from the most abject social misery. 
With some of those springs | myself am 
connected. I could throw my walking- 
stick from this roof into a nest of poverty 
terrible to look on, but which, neverthie- 
less, is not the most abject in this quarter 
of the great capital. ‘The place I al- 
lude to, Harry, belongs to the Sheriff of 
London,” 

“ What, Mr. Smugglefuss ?” exclaimed 
Henry Nettleford, in astonishment. 

“Yes, to Robert Smugglefuss, Kast 
India merchant, and Sheriff of London. 
i do not know how he became possessed 
of it; in the ordinary way of purchase, | 
suppose, years ago; but it shows a strange 
and harsh contrast to Ganges Hall and its 
surroundings. It is a row of houses that 
must have been goodly houses enough 
when they were built, for they are large, 
and were well constructed, but they are 
wretched now, for they have for years 
been underlet, and they are now a colony 
of rag-pickers, each house containing many 
families—as many as a score in some.” 

“T have heard of such places,” said 
Henry Nettleford. 

“And you shall see some of them, 
Harry, for, as I have said, I wish you to 
see some of the springs of wealth as well 
as its results. In the rag-pickers’ colony 
I am of conrse well known, so come with 
me and I will show you some of the 
sources from whence the wealth of Ro- 
bert Smugglefuss springs—and not his 
alone, but others of the merchant princes 
of this great city.” 

And so they took their way towards 
the locality which the marine-store dealer 
had indicated. It was a short street 


“that had evidently at one time been of 
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some consequence, for the houses were 
large, and must originally have been well 
built, but the breath of poverty had long 
ago blighted its appearance. ‘The street 
was regular in its construction, and of 
considerable width, but it would seem to 
have long since ceased to be used as a 
commercial thoroughfare, for in the road- 
way there were heaps of rubbish, and the 
carriage-way was uneven and was much 
dilapidated. The windows in the houses 
had a kind of uniform variety—if the ex- 
pression may be allowed—paradoxical as 
it seems, for each house had its broken 
windows, the apertures being filled, in 
some cases with rags, and in others by 
paper pasted over them. In every door- 
way there were ragged, in some cases 
almost naked children, some deformed, 
some too young to walk—all squalid and 
dirty. 

“It seems a loathsome place even upon 
its very first view,” said Henry Nettle- 
ford, when they had arrived at the end of 
the street. 

“Come, I will show you some of its 
inner life,” said the marine-store dealer, 
and they proceeded down the street. 

About half-way down the marine-store 
dealer stopped at one of the houses 
that was a little more respectable in 
eet than the others, and this one 
they entered, and in the first room on the 
ground-floor they found an old woman 
crouching over a handful of fire that was 
in the grate. 

She recognised the marine-store dealer 
the moment he entered, and said she was 
glad to see him, for she supposed he had 
brought her some work, 

“Yes,” said the marine-store dealer, 
“you can call to-morrow; there will be 
a good deal of sorting to do this week.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Nettleford, sir; it’s 
bad enough that we want it, sir, although 
we haven’t got so much to complain of as 
some of our neighbours, where there’s 
such a lot of children.” 

“You've lived here a good many years, 
Mrs. Walker,” said the marine-store 
dealer. 

“Ah, sir, that I have; better than 
thirty-five year, sir.” 

**So long as that, eh! and you have 
had that bedstead there as long as I have 
known you,” said the marine-store dealer, 
pomting to a very rickety piece of furni- 
ture in the corner of the room; “it can- 
not last much longer, I should think.” 

“Oh, Lord bless you, sir, it’s a strong 
bed enough still; it bears my poor old 
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bones, and my 
daughter’s.” 

* What !” exclaimed Henry Nettleforg 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said the marine 
store dealer to his son, “is jt ‘Mn 
Walker 2” ae 

** What, sir 2” 

“This young gentleman is rather sy. 
prised that you can sleep threc in a bed 
there.” 

“Lord bless us,” said the old woman, 

turning to Henry Nettleford, “three in g 
bed ? of course; why sometimes when 
trade is very good at the Docks I makes 
half my rent in letting my lodgings.” 
_ “Lodgings!” cried Henry Nettleford, 
in a tone that seemed to be a combination 
of horror and merriment, “ what lodg.- 
ings ?” 

“Here, sir, these lodgings that we're 
in now.” 

“What, in this room, woman 2 ex. 
claimed Henry Nettleford. 

“In this room, sir; we lays a bed up 
in that corner, and we can accommodate 
a couple comfortable.” 

Henry Nettleford sickened at the state- 
ment. 

The marine-store dealer observed that 
the entrance passage was very dirty, and 
that the floor of the room was not much 
better. 

“Tt never can be any better,” said the 
old woman. 

“ How is that ?” 

“Why, Lord bless you, sir, we cant 
get water to drink, let alone water to 
scrub with.” ant 

“Why, what do you do for cooking? 

“We don’t cook at all, sir,’ said the 
old woman, in a tone of voice as though 
she were speaking of something that was 
funny. ‘“ We buys all that we eat at the 
cookshop.” 

“Surely you cook your own potatoes, 
don’t you ?” said Henry Nettleford. 

“ No, indeed, we don’t, sir. NM hy, we 
can buy a penn’orth of ’taters that || serve 
us all,” and then the old woman eo 
nued with regard to the water—“A), 
sir, if we could only get plenty of watel 
there’s lots on us that wouldn't go to 
the public-house, but when a feller cant 
eet no water is he to be blamed for gome 
a . 4 433 
to the public? No, sir, 1 think not. — 

“But the water is laid on by the Merl 
company, is it not?” inquirec Henr: 
Nettleford. 4 cin- 

“Oh dear, no, sir; the landlor — 
tracts for all the water, and he gives ™ 
a butt to each house.” 
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The marine-store dealer cast a mean- 
ing look at his son, and then turning to 
the old woman, he said— 

“Very well, then, Mrs. Walker, you 
and your granddaughter can come to- 
morrow, and there will be some work for 
you.” 

Mrs. Walker blessed the marine-store 
dealer, for a good, kind gentleman as he 
always was—he was very kind to her, 
she said; but before the old woman could 
continue her acknowledgment further the 
marine-store dealer and his son were in 
the street again. 

“Here, Harry,” he said, “look around 
—here is a portion of the foundation of 
that splendour which is to be found at 
Ganges Hall—here, where the supply of 
water is contracted for and a butt is al- 
lowed to each house, where, probably, a 
score of families are living. But come, 
five minutes more will bring us to another 
yortion of the foundation upon which the 
splendour of Ganges Hall may be said 
to rest. We will pay a visit to the 
London Docks, Harry, and see where 
some of the ships belonging to the great 
house of Smugglefuss and company are 
unloading. 

And a short walk brought them to the 
London Docks. 

The London Docks! What a scene 
to excite the wonder of a stranger! How 
vast the commerce that requires such re- 
servoirs for its accommodation. A hun- 
dred ships are sleeping on the almost in- 
visible waters that fill the huge basins, 
and each ship is freighted with a rich 
store, the accumulation of every quarter 
of the globe. Enormous bales ; gigantic 
casks creaking as they roll from their 
vast weight, and making one nervous lest 
they should burst asunder while one 
looks upon them; heaps of horns that 
adorned the brows of myriads of cattle 
grazing on the vast plains of Soutlhi 
America ; piles of hemp that might suffice 
to weave a net to encompass the whole 
earth; embankments of yellow sulphur 
that almost parches the throat as one 
gazes upon it; treacly hogsheads of raw 
sugar reeking with dirty richness ; a thou- 
sand puncheons of unadulterated brandy, 
into which the gager plunges quickly his 
measuring-rod, and as he does so seems 
utterly unconscious of the rich produce 
he is testing; rolls of gnarled log-wood 
With allits rich vermilion as yet locked up 
Within it; high layers of fetid hides redolent 
of odours vile, and from which long, noi- 
soe reptiles creep; vast blocks of Carrara 
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marble whose weight suggests the huge 
ability of a ship at sea; stores of coffee 
and spices, and all the rich produce of the 
distant Kast swell into hills ; myriads o! 
small packages, from which delicious 
odours come, indicating the rich fruits 
that are luxuriant beneath the soft gale 
that rises on the Mediterranean. In wild 
confusion spread about, in packages o! 
every shape and bulk, thrown here ant 
there as though such things as injury and 
value were unknown, lies the rich produc: 
of the world. 

On every ship, a gang of men, like imps, 
work with intensity, and the clanking of 
wheels drawn round by ropes and chains 
goes on incessantly. In every ship there 
seems to be an exhaustless pit into which 
vast hampers are sent to ™ filled, and 
from which there pours a continual stream 
of goods. It is the crater of a strange 
voleano, from which there is an ever- 
lasting eruption. Noise, too, revels and 
seems to live for ever here. ‘The du)! 
rattle of the wheels of heavily-laden cart: 
rolling sleepily over large stones blends 
with the quick, sharp ring of the hammer: 
of the coopers operating upon the long 
arcades of puncheons that are wedged 
together in their apportioned district. 
The warning voices of the sailors, as they 
haul in their lines to give their ship a 
berth, keep time to the quick clanking of 
the chains that seem for ever moving on 
the ships that crowd the London Docks. 

The London Docks! How vast a laby- 
rinth they are! The uninitiated might 
wander here for days and sink into de- 
spair at last of finding egress from the 
maze. From quay to quay we wander on, 
and wonder as we go—for commerce 
spreads her miracles before us. The huge 
warehouses that block in, as it were, the 
masses of black water in which the ships 
lie motionless, are choked with riches for 
a world’s enjoyment. ‘The scene would 
bewilder even if the strange formation o! 
the place did not require a well-skilled 
guide. en TT ee 

See here another district distinct from 
those just described, and yet a part of 
them. Here lie the ships that are bounc 
for every quarter of the world, loading 
rapidly with the rich freight composed 0! 
the produce of the industry of the Brits 
Isles. . 

Along this block, which we see be! 
with square, compact cases, ribb d with 
new iron hooping, lie those world’s bene- 
factors and extenders of civilization, the 
emigrant ships. What a busy scene, ana 
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how suggestive! Here is a noble ship 
just ready to sail with the next tide. Her 
decks are crowded with men, women, and 
children, whose destination is the other 
side of the globe, there to seek that 
comfort which their native land has denied 
to them at home. The decks are lum- 
bered with utensils and the bedding that 
will be required for the use of the emi- 
grants during the voyage to their new 
home. Before night all these will be 
stowed away in their proper places, and 
the great ship, with her living freight, 
big with great hopes, will with the next 
flood glide gracefully to Gravesend, there 
fairly to start upon her pregnant voyage. 

From pillar to pillar, in this rich laby- 
rinth, the marine-store dealer and Henry 
Nettleford wandered amidst the din of 
the labour that surrounded them, Here 
and there they would stop to gaze ata 
rich freight as it was poured from the 
hold of some huge vessel but recently 
arrived from the Kast. 

Now they have arrived at the marble 
quay, where several ships are discharging 
their massy freight. The huge cranes, 
with which vast blocks of marble are 
wound up from the depths below, attract 
the attention of Henry Nettleford, and 
the two observers pause at the spot. 

Near them is an enormous machine, 
composed of heavy wheels of various 
sizes, Which are cogged, and rising from 
which are gigantic beams on either side— 
the whole swinging ona pivot. This is 
the great crane of the place, and at its 
several handles are some ten or a dozen 
men slowly winding up a gigantic mass of 
marble which is encircled by a chain the 
links of which grind into the edges of the 
block as the enormous mass, rising very 
slowly, swings round in the air. 

What intense labour!” at length ex- 
claimed Henry Nettleford, looking on the 
men as they strained at the windlasses. 

*‘Tntense, indeed,” replied the marine- 
store dealer ; ‘‘ and yet in these docks this 
is not the heaviest labour men have to 
undergo to keep themselves from dying of 
hunger and starvation in the streets. The 
winding at these vast machines, enormous 
labour as it is, is not so crushing, not so 
prostrating, as some of the work that has 
to be performed in this neighbourhood. 
But, God knows, this is bad enough, I 
have often been here, and know most of 
the men who work here, and the history 
of many. Look at that man with blood- 
shot eyes and furrowed cheek. You can 
see whut his clothes were once, although 
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they are in tatters now. That man’s 
father, years ago, had a flourishing busi. 
ness in the neighbourhood of these docks 

The business was connected jp some way 
with the shipping of the place, and fortune 
smiled upon the man. This son was ay 
only son, and as such was treated with 
every care. But who can count on 
fortune ? Ere the youth had reached his 
sixteenth year, the father died, his busi. 
ness advancing well at the time. One 
executor was appointed, in whom the 
dead man had trusted, and to whom he 
had been a friend long. For some short 
time the business was carried on, but, of 
course, without attention, and ultimately 
the premises and the business were sold. 
The boy was little cared for. It is true 
that a form was gone through of appren- 
ticing him to some trade, but the trade 
was distasteful to the lad and he left it, by 
which he incurred the seeming displeasure 
of the executor, who—strange change of 
fortune again!—had become flourishing 
in his circumstances in the city, although 
before the death of lis friend he was 
needy. For several years the boy was 
allowed to be idle, and at last, when 
grown to man’s estate, the truth broke 
hike a moral avalanche upon his mind. 
He was a beggar and without a friend in 
the world, while his father’s poor but 
trusted friend had risen to station and 
eminence in his business. Against him, 
however, no legal objection could be taken 
as to his administration of his trust—the 
solemn trust which had been confided to 
him. Every figure was regular, every 
sixpence was accounted for and had been 
paid. ‘The man consoled himself with the 
reflection that he had been legally honest, 
and if his youthful ward, at whose father's 
table he had often been received a wel- 
comed though needy guest, if he was 
starving, it could not be chargeable upon 
him, although he himself had risen as 
rapidly as his trust had fallen. He never 
reflected that upon the money entrusted 
to him for the boy’s benefit he had built 
his own fortune, it was enough for him 
that he had paid interest for the use of It 
—albeit it was at a time when no one 
would have advanced him any. Oh, what 
a satire,” exclaimed the marine-store- 
dealer, “upon the world-—the world ol 
society! This very man, who morally 1S 
a guilty wretch—guilty of as black . 
crime as mavy for which harsh on . 
ment is provided in the statutes 
thinks nothing of the neglect with whic 

he has visited the poor boy that was cov 
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mitted to his charge. Think of thaf, 
indeed! Why should he? He has civic 
honours thick upon him now, and those 
honours would never have shone upon 
him if he had paid attention to the wants 
of others. So he reasons with himself. 
All those who are flourishing around him 
reason in the same way, and why should 
he step out and be an exception to a 
safe rule of conduct which has so often 
carried men—aud now himself among the 
number—to competence? But to con- 
tinue,” said the marine-store dealer, “the 
young man struggled on in various ways 
for years to obtain a bare subsistence. 
Brought up to nothing, but scantily edu- 
cated when his father died, and the edu- 
cation he had received having since all 
but vanished, no road was open to him. 
He tried to be a clerk, but the trial 
failed—he was not competent. Here, 
indeed, the man who should have at- 
tended to him years ago did strive—did 
make an effort to assist him—he gave him 
aietter of recommendation which would 
succeed in obtaining the young man ad- 
mission to the police force! The young 
man was content—the letter was taken, 
delivered. and the bearer, upon examina- 
tion, dismissed as being under the standard 
heizut. The executor had done all he 
could, and if fortune was against the 
young man, he could not help it. He was 
fit for nothing that he could put in his 
way. (He cared not to inquire whose 
fault 1. was.) Time wore on--starvation 
came—and you see the victim before you 
there.” 

“But surely such acase must be an os 
uncommon one,” said Netticford. 

“In its details, yes,” replied thie 
marine-store dealer; “but there are 
hundreds in these huge docks whose 
history is equally lamentable; nay, there 
are hundreds whose tale of woe would be 
lar more distressing. Men who once 
were well to do, having now large families 
to support and save from starvation by 
the toil, the dreadful drudgery—to them 
indeed it must be dreadful—of the work 
in these docks. Amongst those who toil 
from day to day, until their strength 
breaks down, you will find many grades. 
Amongst them are the men who have from 
infancy been inured to every hardship and 
privation. By them the life they lead is 
scarcely felt as suffering in its horrors. 
Chen there are others who, used to heavy 
toil in other work, have come here when 
everything else hasfailed, and lastly come 
'uose—and many, many, alas, they are— 
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who having been used to the comforts, and 
some of them to the luxuries of life, have 
had them gradually taken away from them 
until their last hope has been the Loudon 
Docks and rourrence anhour. These 
men work by the hour, and are sometimes 
employed for not more than an hour each 
day. An adverse wind will doom them 
to days of starvation.” 

*Fourpence an hour for such toil as 
this!’ exelaimed Henry Nettleford, half 
to himself. 

“To find bread for young children and 
a home for a family,” said the marine- 
store dealer. “ You can look around you, 
Ilarry, and see some of the crushing toi! 
by which such houses as that of Smuggle- 
fuss & Co, are supported.” 

“IT do look around, and I do see it; 
but I fear me that it must be inevitable 
wherever there is large commerce and 
extended trade,” replied Henry Nettle- 
ford. 

“Of course there must be that toil— 
the human race, the great bulk of them, 
inherited it from the beginning; but it 
ought not to be inevitable, that those 
who flourish by the conduct of commerce 
should be utterly careless of those who 
toil in it. The great houses that are re- 
presented by Smugglefuss & Co. think 
that they have done their part and enough 
when they have paid this wretched dock 
labourer his fourpence per hour. ‘They 
care not to inquire how he is housed— 
it is not within the circle of their busi- 
ness to ascertain how the starving children 
live or what becomes of them. Some 
friends of mine connected witli this dis- 
trict once waited upon Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss, as they did upon other great 
merchant princes, with a view to some 
steps being devised for the amelioration 
of those who crowd this neighbourhood 
like herding cattle, and his answer was 
that it was the dutyof the State toamelio- 
rate their condition, and suggested that 
the Government should be memoriatized 
to adopt a system of transportation. 
Your selfish, avaricious men are always 
shortsighted, of course. Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss did not see that ifsuch a plan 
were adopted he would cease to obtain 
labour in the docks at fourpence per hour. 
If he had seen it the suggestion would 
never have been made by him.” 

The father and son had by this time 
emerged from the London Docks and 
were walking towards Tower Hill again. 
They speedily reached the marine-store 
shop, and they found the Hunchback 
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standing at the door. There was an ex- 
pression of pleasure upon his countenance 
which was manifestly heightened as he 
saluted Henry Nettleford. 

“| hope you have been very well, 
Master Henry,” he said as the young 
nian entered the marine-store shop, “ an 
that you have suffered no ill effects from 
that terrible bath that you had not long 
ago.” 

“Oh, quite well, quite well,” exclaimed 
Henry, light-heartedly. ‘1 may put the 
same question to you, my friend, because 
if | recollect right you were much worse 
off in that adventure than | was, seeing 
that I believe you swallowed a good 
deal more of the water than I did, and it 
is not very palatable I know.” 

“Ah, you treat it very lightly, Master 
Henry,’ said the Hunchback, moving 
about the shop and round the young man 
with a peculiar motion something like 
that of a pleased dog round his master 
on his return home. ‘ You treat it very 
lightly, Master Henry, because you are 
of a noble and generous nature, but I 
remember it with melancholy.” 

“Why should you, my good fellow, why 
should you? I think you ought to re- 
member it with pleasure.” 

“So I do, sir, so I do, when I see you; 
but when I am alone”—the marine-store 
keeper had gone into the back-room— 
“when 1am alone in my bed-room, say 
at night, sir, 1 think of it with melan- 
choly.”’ 

“Why?” said Henry Nettleford, 
placing his hand on the Hunchback’s 
shoulder. 

“ Because, sir, I cannot help it. I am 
melancholy because I know that I, a poor 
deformed wretch, reviled and despised 
when I go forth in the busy streets, I 
shall never be able adequately to show 
the gratitude I feel to you, sir.” 

“Oh, don’t give way to any feeling of 
that kind; I can assure you that my grati- 
fication is quite equal to your own.” 

“Of course it is, sir, and the knowledge 
sheds a ray of joy upon my melancholy 
thoughts ; and there is another ray of joy 
with it,” said the Hunchback, brightening 
up. 
‘And what is that?” inquired Henry 
Nettleford, smiling. The Hunchback 
appeared to contract himself and thereby 
to exhibit his deformity more conspicu- 
ously as he replied— 

“ Why, sir, | have now one more name 
that I can mingle with my prayers—one 
more that will never be absent from them, 
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and shall I tell you, sir, what one nor: 
' ze, portion 
of those prayers now is 2” 

“Do so,” replied Henry Nett} 
mildly, and smiling upon the 
being that seemed to be fondlin 
were round him. 

“That the day may come when I can 
show you practically what my gratitude 
is, 

“Qh, I hope you will have others 
nearer you than I am to bring forth those 
feelings that are the better part of us.” 

The melancholy expression of the 
Hunchback’s countenance seemed to in. 
tensify as he said— 

“1 have but two friends in all this 
wide world, sir, your father and my own 
father,” and then he appeared to brighten 
up as he added, ‘‘and that reminds me 
that 1 have something to communicate 
to your father, sir.” 

“ Well, here he is,” said Henry Nettle. 
ford as the marine-store dealer emerged 
from the large room behind the shop. 

“Oh, Mr. Nettleford, I have got a note 
from my father, sir,” said the Hunchback 
to the marine-store dealer as he came 
forward into the shop. 

“Ali! indeed ; and howis the old man? 
—why it seems an age since I saw him,” 
said the marine-store dealer. 

“He is quite well, sir, but getting 
rather infirm; he is very anxious to see 

ou, sir,” the Hunchback said. . 

“ Well, I shall be very glad to see him.” 

“See here, sir, what he says,” and the 
Hunchback, taking the letter from his 
pocket, read—“* ‘ Tell Mr. Nettleford that 
I have been reading the account of that 
grand affair at the Mansion-house, and it 
has made my old breast boil again. 
Think of that, sir; what can he mean: 
inquired the Hunchback. 

‘he marine-store dealer smiled, and 
said the old man always was a character. 
“And what does he say he wants to 
see me about ?” 

“He says that he has something very 
important to consult you upon respecting 
the Smugglefusses, and if you will grant 
him an alternoon he would be exceedingly 
obliged to you; and then he adds these 
words—‘ Tell him, boy, that the secret I 
have to convey to him is worth knowing, 
indeed.’ ”’ ‘] 

“Write to him, and tell him you wl 
fetch him over to-morrow afternoon. 

The Hunchback said he would do 80. 

«And, Harry,” said the marine-store 
dealer, in an animated tone, “ you come 
down here too.” 
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Henry Nettleford promised to be pre- 


sent at the interview. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN VISITS TOWER- 
HILL. 


Tue next day, in the afternoon, Henry 
Nettleford was at his father’s shop on 
‘Tower-hill, according to the promise he 
had made; and he found the marine-store 
dealer following a usual custom of an 
afternoon with him—that of smoking a 
pipe by the side of the fire. And ex- 
ceedingly cosy and comfortable did he 
appear at the back of that rag-warehouse, 
which was in itself a strange alembic. 
There are many strange alembics in the 
obscure arteries of this great city—alem- 
bics in which repulsive refuse is trans- 
muted into sterling, shining, and _all- 
powerful gold. Not rags alone are the 
transmuted agents. There are worn-out 
articles of wearing-apparel that a beggar 
might reject, which, having reached the 
lowest depths of utter worthlessness, 
take a new form and have a new creation 
in the shape of gold. Offensive offal 
finds a similar transmutation, and there 
are worthless abominations in rank plen- 
teousness that have yet to be economized 
and changed to usefulness, and wealth, 
and health, As rags that the lowest 
poverty has cast off are resolved into new 
elements, whose consolidation again re- 
sults in gold, so are there repulsive mat- 
ters in our great cities that will yet be 
utilized, and through a golden agency 
bring new advantages to man. 

The marine-store dealer was enjoying 
his afternoon pipe as Henry Nettleford 
entered. 

_“ You smoke, I suppose, Harry ?”’ said 
his father, puffing a globular volume of 
smoke from his lips. | 

Generally of an evening; seldom be- 
fore that time.” 

_ “I thought all you boys at Eton made 
it a kind of fashion amongst you to 
smoke ?” 

“So they do, the great bulk of them; 
but 1 smoke ouly for the soothing enjoy- 
ment of the thing.” 

_ “Cigars?” inquired the marine-store 
dealer, 

_““Very seldom. At first I did smoke 
cigars, of course, but when | became initi- 
ated in the delights of the meerschaum I 


«bandoned cigars,” said Henry Nettle- 
lord, 


*T can’t offer you a meerschaum, Harry. 
I smoked clay before smoking had become 
a fashion and a passion, and [ smoke clay 
still. Did many of your fellows smoke 
meerschaums at Eton ?” 

“Qh, yes; several of my friends there 
did. Young Smugglefuss especially 
eer himself upon the number of va- 
uable ones he had, and yet he preferred 
cigars.” 

“T hope you had a handsome one, 
Harry.” 

“A handsome meerschaum ?” 

“Ta” 

“Well, it was a large and noble one, 
although it was not particularly hand- 
some,” said Henry Nettleford, smiling. 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“Only that 1 hope you came out as 
strong as any of the others did.” 

‘Without striving to outdo any of 
them, I daresay I was their equal in all 
these extravagances.” 

*“That’s right, boy; you are what 
I always wished to see you. I wish 
you had brought your meerschaum with 
you.” 

“Why?” said Henry Nettleford, 
laughing. 

“ Because I should like to have seen 
you smoke it in this room.” 

Oh, 1 wish I had done so then.” 

“ T wish you had, because then I could 
have fancied how you looked in your room 
at Eton.” 

“That room that I never could induce 
you to visit,” said Henry Nettleford, 
seriously. 

“Never, Harry.” 

* And why not, father ?” 

* Because, Harry, it would have come 
out somehow or other that you had been 
visited by a marine-store dealer, and 
from that moment you would have been 
miserable.” 

“Trust me; I think not,” said Henry 
Nettleford, laughing. 

“fam sure of it, Harry.” 

“ Why then have you not the same ap- 
prehension about my coming here ?”’ 

“No danger in that, Harry, my boy— 
no danger in that.” 

“If danger in either case, as much 1! 
one as in the other, as it appears to me, 
said Henry Nettleford. . 

“ Nobody, Harry, will inquire why you 
come here or who you are. All the world 
might see you and you would excite no 
attention. 1 have strange people to visit 
me sometimes, and if people troubled 
themselves to inquire about all the 
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strangers who visit, me they would have 
enough to do, I promise you. But your 
rooms at Eton are not a marine-store 
shop—your visitors are not marine-store 
ts ly One visit by me might have 
passed unnoticed, but twenty would not ; 
and do you suppose, my boy, that if 1 
had visited you once I could have re- 
frained from doing so twenty—a hundred 
times? No, Harry, 1 have hada hard battle 
to fight to withhold myself from visiting 
you once; and if I had not been strong 
in my purpose—and I may add, Harry, 
that if you had not been worthy of that 
purpose—lI should never have succeeded ; 
and my reward has already come,” con- 
tinued the marine-store dealer, with much 
animation ; ‘ youare a gentleman, Harry, 
and what is prouder to me still to feel, 
Hlarry, [ believe that your mind is of that 
mould that you would not blench at the 
obligation to declare before all the world 
our connexion with the marine store of 
Tower-hill.” 

As he finished, the old man took his 
pipe from his mouth and looked full into 
the face of his son, and his countenance 
lighted up with a glow of satisfaction, as 
Henry Nettleford cried— 

“1 would gladly proclaim it, father, 
from Tower-hill.” 

“You are sterling gold, Harry —my 
happiness is nearly complete,” said the 
old man, “and it will be wholly complete 
when | see your future life associated with 
one who so tested shall be found to be 
sterling gold too.” 

*Tlow do you mean, father ?” 

But the marine-store dealer was pre- 
vented saying what his meaning was by 
the appearance of the Hunchback, who 
entered the room at the moment, usher- 
ing in the little old man who had been so 
scurvily received by the Sheriff of London 
at Ganges Hall, Streatham. 

“Well, ‘Targin, old man,” cried the 
marine-store dealer, “ 1’m glad to see you; 
come and take a seat by the side of thetire.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Nettleford; kind and 
obliging as ever;” and the little old man 
took a chair by the side of the fire as he 
had been requested to do. 

After a few commonplace remarks, the 
marine-store dealer—who, truth to say, 
felt a good deal of curiosity with regard 
to the communication that was to be made 
to him by the little old man—said— 

“So, Targin, you have got some gossip, 
I understand ?” 

“No gossip, Mr. Nettleford, but a very 
serious matter, perhaps,” said the little 
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old man, himself looking seri 
as he spoke. 

“ Ah, indeed! what’s the matter then?” 

“Robert Smugglefuss is a great man 
now, sir,” said the little old man. 

Hf Well, there isn’t anything very serious 
in that I suppose.” 

** Maybe there is, sir.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Tm not related to him by blood you 
know, sir.” 

“‘ Marriage P” said the marine-store 
dealer, laconically. 

** With his father’s sister: but although 
I was no blood relation of his, I acted as 
a father towards him, and how do you 
think he has behaved to me—me who was 
the means of making him what he is ?” 

The marine-store dealer said he did not 
know, of course, and asked the little old 
man what it was, and the little old man 
told him how he had been received at 
Ganges Hall. 

“The way of the world, Targin, the 
way of the world,” said the marine-store 
dealer, philosophically, pufling at: his pipe. 

“The way of the world, perhaps, but 
it oughtn’t to be the way of flesh and 
blood,” said the little old man, angrily. 
“T went there to see them cluildren, sir. 
I’ve never seen ’em since they was 
youngsters. I wanted to give Robert 
Smugglefuss some family advice, now 
that he was so rose in the world, but he 
froze me, Mr. Nettleford, and I came 
away without giving the advice, and with- 
out seeing the children.” . 

“Did you tell him what you wished to 
see him for?” 

“ He never gave me a chance ; he never 
let me come anigh him; it was a kind of 
Stand off, Targin. 1 don’t want to know 
you, Targin; you’ve been a interloper 
here, Targin. Get away to your alms- 
house, Targin, and don’t come no more 
to Ganges Hall; and it reg’lar froze me, 
and made my blood boil.” 

In the excitement the little old man 
did not observe his own contradiction; 
nor probably did the others whom he was 
addressing. 

“ And what was the subject that you 
wished to advise him upon?” inquir 
the marine-store dealer. 

Advice as I give him more nor twenty 
year ago; but he didn’t listen to it then, 
and he wouldn’t hear it now.” | 

“Twenty years ago!’ exclaimed the 
marine-store dealer. F 

“Yes, more nor twenty year ago; /0F 
my wife’s nevy always was a superstitious 
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cove,” said the little old man, quite 
seriously. 


The marine-store dealer looked at him 
with a smile of curiosity, and said— 

“ Superstitious !—how do you mean ? 

What has his superstition to do with 
your advice ?” 
" «A great deal, Mr. Nettleford; I have 
always thought a good deal about them 
children, although I’ve seen so little of 
‘em, and he begged of him to make his 
will to provide tor ’em; but Lord bless 
you, he thinks that if he was to make his 
will, he’d die right off; and he said there 
warn’t no need whatever. But, Mr. Net- 
tleford” —and here the little old man 
dropped his voice to a mysterious whisper 
—“there’s the point; there’s more need 
now than ever, since that there law about 
wills what’s made about frustrating inten- 
tions having been decided.” 

The marine-store dealer looked puzzled 
at the allusion, as well he might do; but 
he turned to his son, and said, “ Here’s a 

oung gentleman who knows more about 
base than I do, perhaps he can advise you 
upon that point.” 

The little old man turned and looked 
at Henry Nettleford as though he had 
not observed him before, and said, “ But 
perhaps I’m wrong in talking about these 
matters afore a stranger.” 

Before the marine-store dealer could 
reply, the Hunchback hobbled up to the 
little old man, and said—“ Father, don’t 
call this young gentleman a stranger; 
this is the noble young man, father, who 
saved me from being drowned.” 

“Sir, Lam most delighted to see you, 
sir. You haven’t told me tiie gentleman’s 
name, Daniel,” said the little old man. 

The Hunchback was about to make 
some observation, but before he could do 
so the marine-store dealer said, “I'll tell 
you his name, T'argin; that is my son.” 

“What!” shouted the little old man. 

“ My only son.” 

“You have a son, and I not know it!” 

“You know it now, Targin,” said the 
marine-store dealer, laughing. 

The little old man rose to his feet, and 
his action was so peculiar that both Henry 
Nettleford and his father felt some little 
alarm. The old man seemed to tremble 
all over, and he knocked his clenched 
hands together in agitation. 

“Targm! Targin! what’s the matter?” 
cried the marine-store dealer. 

“IT came to make a revelation to you, 
Mr. Nettleford,” said the old man, breath- 
ing very hard; “but I wont make that 
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one to you, I'll make another ;” and then 
he turned hastily to the Hunchback, and 
he cried, “ Daniel, you tell me that your 
life was saved by Mr. Nettleford’s son °” 

“1 do, father.” 

“And he risked his own life to save 
yours ?” 

“He did, father.” 

“Tell me, Daniel—speak out, Daniel ' 
If you should ever have it in your powe: 
to show your gratitude, how ell you 
do it? ‘Tell me that, Daniel.” 

“With my life, father, if it was neces 
sary!” replied the Hunchback, earnestly. 

“* Never mind your life, Daniel; what 
would you do while you lived *” 

“Be his willing slave, as I have been 
the honest servant of his father,” said the 
Hunchback, in a tone that sounded as 
one of pride. 

‘Spoken like an honest-hearted sou! 
as you are, Daniel; worthy of the land o! 
Cornwall, from which you come—froin 
which all our family comes!” cried the 
little old man; “and now, Mr. Netile 
ford, I will tell you the secret I didn’t 
come here to tell. Tothis young gentleman 
I shall always, for the remainder of my 
life, feel hike a father. Oh! how honoured 
you ought to feel, sir, in such a son.”’ 

The marine-store dealer felt so too; he 
did not say so, however, but he did say— 
“And you have got a wortliy son, too, 
Targin, that I know.” 

“No, no, | have no son!” cried the 
old man wildly, and walking in great 
agitation about the room. 

“ No son, Targin! what do you mean ?”’ 
exclaimed the marine-store dealer. 

‘“No son, father ?” cried the Hunch- 
back, in dismay. 

“No, no son, Daniel. Daniel is not 
my son.” 

“Not your son?” exclaimed the 
Hunchback, in a faint voice. 

“Not your son?” cried the marine- 
store dealer; and then suddenly changing 
his tone as though some strange idea had 
struck him, he exclaimed, ‘Surely he ts 
not the son of the sheriff! Ah, is this 
your secret ?” | 

“No, he is not the son of the sheriff!” 
shouted the little old man. 

“ Surely not Mrs. Smugglefuss’s son ?” 
said the marine-store dealer, scarcely 
knowing whether he ought to laugh o: 
look serious at his own suggestion. 

“No!” cried the little old man, “no! 
Mrs. Smugglefuss’s son ; no relation no 
relation.” 

“Who am IJ, then ?—who am I, then?” 
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cried. the Hunchback ; and then adding 
in a tone that seemed like one of anguish, 
“Oh! what a fate is mine!” 

“Don’t say that, boy,” cried the old 
man; “my feeling is the same as ever, 
and will remain so. But remember your 
promise never to forget Mr. Nettleford’s 
son.” 

“T shali sooner forget that I am living, 
father.” 

“ Ay, call me father still; I am, and 
have been, a father to you really;” and 
then the old man added, as though he 
were talking to himself, “Oh, I'll be 
superstitious, sir; but not like you, 
Robert Smugglefuss, for I will make my 
will ;” and then the old man directly ad- 
dressed the marine-store dealer, and said, 
“and I shall make you, sir, Mr. Nettle- 
ford, my executor. Ho, ho, what fun! 
me make a will! Never mind, never 
mind, never mind; it may be a good one. 
I’ve saved something—oh yes, I’ve saved 
something, but—it isn’t money.” 

“T didn’t know that you were in pos- 
session of these mysteries, Targin,” said 
the marine-store dealer. 

* And you are not my father?” said the 
Hunchback, sadly. 

“ Not really, but as good a father I hope 
as ever a son had yet, boy;” and the 
little old man’s legs appeared, as he bus- 
tled about the room, quite to twinkle, 
their motion was so quick and varied. 

Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed, as he rubbed 
his hands and looked at the marine-store 
dealer; “ha! ha! ha! why it’s fine, fine, 
and it’s romantic too!” 

The marine-store dealer smiled at the 
antics of the little old man, and puffed 
at his pipe with an air which plainly in- 
dicated that he was enjoying both that 
and the scene before him. 

* But will you not tell me who I am, 
father ?”’ said the Hunchback. 

“Never mind, boy; you call me father 
still. You have never knowed any other 
father but me, except Mr. Nettleford 
here, who’s been as good as a father to 
you. Lord, Lord, to think that Mr. Net- 
tleford’s son should have saved your life, 
Daniel!’ and then the little old man’s 
eyes twinkled with delight as he added, 
“and if young Mr. Nettleford should 
have to administer my will. Ha! ha! ha! 
what fun, indeed, that. You have promised 
me, Daniel, that you will always show 
your gratitude to this young gentleman 
who saved your life. Oh, it was a noble 
action, sir!” he added, turning to the 
marine-store dealer; “what a different 
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sort 0’ chap he’ll grow u 
glefuss, I = sure!” sinaatys Smug. 

“He is acquainted with the Smu 

: ” . : gele. 
— himself,” said the marine-store 

“No! is he though?” crie + 
old man, looking suddenly oa _ 
pepe, Tshuld have more staal 

TY" a ve more correetly 
said. 

“Oh, the children; and what sort of 
oung people are they, sir?” inquired the 
ittle old man. 

Now he could not have put a more 
difficult question for Henry Nettleford to 
answer than that one, and the young man 
felt. considerably embarrassed. 

The marine-store dealer was not slow 
to observe this embarrassment, and so he 
came to his son’s rescue, and said, 
* Harry was at school with young Smug. 
glefuss.” ¥ 

“And so you often visit them, eh?” 
the little old man inquired. 

“T see them frequently,” replied Henry 
Nettleford. 

“And are they proud and upstart ?” 

“JT don’t think young Smugglefuss is,” 
replied Henry Nettleford. 

“You haven’t told him, I suppose, 
sir,” said the old man, addressing the 
marine-store dealer, *‘ that 1 am connected 
with the sheriff’s family ?” 

“No, indeed I have not,” said the 
marine-store dealer, laughing. 

The little old man, with the old gar- 
rulity of thirty years ago, dashed into the 
early personal history of Mr. Sheriff 
Smugelefuss, and he chuckled as he said, 
« Why, it was me as took him out of the 
waggon as come up from Cornwall, when 
all he had in his pocket was a bright 
sixpence; and it was me as got bim a 
berth the very week after in our house ; 
and wasn’t he proud, oh no, when out of 
his own money he bought himself a pair 
of new trousers. Ah!” sighed the little 
old man, “it seems as if it was only 

yesterday morning ; but that’s more nor 
forty year ago—forty year ago.” 

Henry Nettleford listened to the little 
old man, much interested. 

“ But a good many things has occurred 
since that time. Bob Smugglefuss’s aunt, 
his father’s sister, was my wile, she was, 
and a homely body too, and when she 
died Bob Smugglefuss took on a bit, and 
so did Mary, that’s his wife, and we was 
all kindly and comfortable together. That 
was just afore I went into the almshouse, 
after I was a messenger in our company 
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vou know, sir,” (this to the marine-store 
dealer ;) “ but when they began to be rose 
‘n the world, and when they took Ganges 
Hall, they could not look at the likes of 
me. But, however, I wanted to see the 
children, and that’s why I went down to 
Ganzes Hall a short time back, and to 
try once more to get him out of his super- 
stition ; but Ganges Hall ll never see me 
again while Bob Smugglefuss is there.”’ 
~ “But what is this mystery that you’ve 
cot, ‘l'argin >—there is some mystery that 
you have not explained to us—I know 
there is,” said the marine-store dealer. 

“ Now you wait a bit, Mr. Nettleford; 
I shall keep my own counsel till I’ve made 
my will. Lord, what a joke it is in an 
old chap as lives in a almshouse at 
Wandsworth to talk about making of his 
will! Why, it’s as good as a scene at a 
play, that it 1s.” 

And the little old man chuckled and 
laughed at the notion. 

“ You have told us that Daniel here is 
not your son; whose son is he then?” 
inquired the marine-store dealer. 

“Now, Mr. Nettleford, sir; a man of 
your experience to ask me such a ques- 
tion as that!” 

And the idea did appear to them so 
ludicrous, that not only did the little old 
i1an laugh, but the marime-store dealer 
chuckled at it. Indeed it was quite ludi- 
crous in itself to see those two old men 
enjoying that occult joke in the way they 
did, 

“You’ve no money, you say, Targin, 
and yet you are going to make a will,” 
said the marine-store dealer; ‘‘ low is 
that ?—what does it mean?” 

“It'll be a short will, Mr. Nettleford ; 
it'll be drawn up by myself ; it’ll be locked 
up till 1 drop off; and what’s best of all, 
Mr. Nettleford, it wont require no wit- 
nesses. There now! what do you think 
of that ?” eas 
_ “ Aud you are determined not to let us 
«now what this mystery is until we see 
your so-called will.” 

“Mr. Nettleford, sir, you are as good 
as a prophet. Oh, how glad I am that 
1 have seen your son, sir! And so, Daniel, 
mind your promise, boy. And now, sir, 
{ll take my leave. Daniel, boy, you come 
and see me into the Wandsworth omnibus, 
aud Vil talk to you, boy, as we go along. 
Good day, Mr. Nettleford. Young gentle- 

ian,’ to Henry Nettleford, ‘when you 
wants to know anything particular about 
tue Smugglefusses, come to Daniel, and 
tell him to send for me—anything about 
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them; but what’ll be in my will 2—ha» 
ha! that’s my secret—ha! ja! my will! 
and not a farthing to leave. Shake 
hands, Mr. Nettleford; good day, sir— 
and not a farthing to leaye—ha! ha!” 
And the little old man and the melan- 
choly Hunchback went out together. 


—-_ 


CHAPTER NIIL. 


THE MORNING APTER THE BRILLIANT | 
BANQUET. 


It is the breakfast hour at Ganges Hall. 
That hour is necessarily rather early, be- 
cause, although the railway, which is close 
by, conveys the sheriff to London Bridge 
in half an hour or so, still, as he has to be 
in the City before ten o’clock, he must of 
course breakfast, at Ganges Hall before 
nine. Of late, indeed, he has breakfasted 
a considerable time before that hour, be- 
cause, truth to say, the sheriff has not 
patronized the railway much of a morn- 
ing. No, the railway, after all, is rather 
a leveller, and to the stranger the sheriff 
did not appear anything but a very ordi- 
nary personage ; stiff, and starched, and 
dignified, it is true, but then he could not 
always wear his collar of office, and so the 
casual railway traveller could not of course 
distinguish Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss from 
plain Mr, Stubbs, or Tubbs, or Grubbs. 
And there was another and perhaps a 
stronger consideration; the sheriff could 
only use the sheriff’s carriage during his 
year of office, and so it was but natural 
that he should make the most. of it. 

Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss therefore com- 
monly went to town in the sheriff's car- 
riage; invariably, when the weather was 
fine, because then a good many people 
were abroad, and the streets were crowded. 
It was a proud moment for the sheriff 
each morning to dash past the crowded 
omuibuses in the Brixton road and at the 
Elephant and Castle, where there was 
usually a stoppage in consequence of the 
convergenceof so many roads and | he accu- 
mulation of all kinds of omnibuses; the 
sheriff felt like a potentate on his throne, 
with his humble subjects in wondering 
awe around him, And the passage «cross 
London Bridge and up Gracechurch- 
street, and turning to the left through 
Leadeuhall-street —the sheriff aiways 
went that way, although the nearest route 
would have been along Eastcheap aud so 
skirting Tower-hill; there was but one 
thing wanting to make the glory complete, 
and that was for the populace to throw up 
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their hats and cheer the sheriff as he 
assed. 

The breakfast hour therefore was rather 
early at Ganges Hall. This was objection- 
able to Mary, who was of opinion that 
they ought to breakfast about one o’clock. 
Although Mrs. Smuggiefuss did not go to 
that extent, yet she thought that half- 
past eight was much too early an hour— 
much too “plee-bian a hour”—was hier ex- 
act expression; and the sheriff himself was 
inclined to the same opinion, but then, as 
he had frequently loftily and powerfully 
said, “ the calls of business is inexorable.” 
He had duties to the nation to perform 
besides those of his own office, and he 
would never shrink from them while he 
was in office. 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, junior, who 
has just entered the office in the City, 
thinks the hour at which they breakfast 
at Ganges Hall a great bore, but fortu- 
nately [ has discovered an admirable 
plan of shirking duty in the City by as- 
suming duty elsewhere. He has been 
elected captain of the Streatham volun- 
teers, which is a distinguished corps, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of the scions of 
wealthy houses. It had been hinted 


vaguely that Streatham, and Brixton, and 


Clapham Park, and Tooting might com- 
bine and form a regiment, and that in that 
ease the sheriff might be solicited to be- 
come its colonel. it must be conceded 
that the sheriff did not sigh for military 
glory, although he had many times in his 
career been struck by the thought that 
he would look remarkably well in splendid 
regimentals : it was therefore within the 
bounds of hope, that if the united Streat- 
hamers, Brixtonians, Clapham Parkists, 
and ‘Tootingites should memorialize the 
sheriff to take upon himself the distinc- 
tion of colonel, the prayer of the memo- 
rial would be graciously conceded. 

It will have been no doubt already 
observed, that the Smugglefuss family 
were grand in everything. They had 
always been grand, speaking generally, 
but formerly the breakfast table of this 
family was an exception to the general 
grindeur—it was homely, substantial, 
and comlortable. Since the shrievalty, 
however, it had become of the general 
grandeur of Ganges Hall. The breakfast 
table had been changed for a larger one, 
so that it might be grander in appearance. 
A splendid silver service had been pur- 
chased, with poetic scenes illustrated in 
the embossed work. In fact, the several 
items of the silver service looked more 
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like rare trophies than the ord; 
juncts to an ordinary break faan a 
Then the china-ware was of pure whit le 

: ; te 

thick, massive, and heavy—and thi 

; A IS Was 
Mrs. Smugglefuss’s own choice, hecans 
she said, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had info’ 
her that nothing but white, pure white 
china-ware, was placed before the bo 
tongs whentheytravelledonthe Continent 

And Miss Mary Sinugglefuss has had 
something to do with the remodelling of 
the general character of the breakiasi 
table and the morning meal thereon a 
Ganges Hall, for she has sighed for some 
of the baronial grandeur of the Middle 
Ages, when retainers stood around the 
groaning board, and chine and boar’s. 
head, wine and wassail adorned the dly 
board. And so she has stipulated that 
i se the breakfast table there shall 
always be something as near as possible 
in appearance to a boar’s-head, and a real 
boar’s-head whenever it can be pro- 
cured from the ham and bacon merchant’s, 
The cook has been instructed that when 
she is unable to go the entire boar's-head, 
a tier of the largest Bath chaps shall be 
obtained, tied together with blue ribbon, 
and adorned with flowers cut out of car. 
rots. 

It is the breakfast-hour—or, rather, it 
is after the breakfast-hour—at Ganges 
Hall, and the Smugglefuss family are 
seated around the board. It is the day 
after the grand banquet at the Mansion 
House to Darsham Typos Ghurr, and the 
sheriff, by reason of the lateness of the 
hour at which they had returned from 
that brilliant scene, does not intend to go 
to town until the afternoon. He had 
left word to that effect at the countwg- 
house the previous day. 

The family look languid, and the real 
boar’s-head is untouched at breakfast as 
he stands grinning in grim grandeur with 
his two shining eyes made of real glass, 
so that, as Mrs. Smugglefuss said, when 
she first saw him, “He looks quite 
natural2? The conversation at the tabie 
is of course wholly addressed to the sub- 


ject of the grand affair of the night before, 


but it is that kind of conversation whic 
may be described as “ gabe PP 

“T think I never even read of anything 
so splendid,” the sheriff said, at the same 
time contorting his countenance to sup: 
press the manifest effects of an absence 
of proper rest at night. 

“But I could only compare it »? 
grand transformation scene,” Mrs. Smug- 
glefuss said, 
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“Tow splendid the nabob looked,” 
said the sheriff.” 

Starting as from a reverie, Mary ex- 
claimed— 

“flis was a noble presence, indeed! 
He looked the prince—he shone a prince 
—he was the prince that my fancy would 
have formed.” 

Georgina looked at her sister with an 
expression of countenance that indicated 
antagonistic emotions. 

“Mary, my dear, you looked the best 
of the whole lot, aud I was glad to see 
you had him nearly all to yourself,” said 
Mrs. Smugglefuss, with pride. 

“amma, he seemed to come to me 
instinctively,” said Mary, in a tone of 
abstraction. 

“ And I don’t wonder at it, my dear; 
it would have been a wonder if he had’nt.” 

The sheriff observed that the nabob 
was acknowledged to be one of the most 
brilliant men in India. 

“ And how wonderfully well he speaks 
English,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, a 
dislocating her jaws with a prolonged 
yawn. 

“Why, he was educated in England.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it. I thought 
it could be only a English education as 
could give him that accent of the bong- 
tongs, which was the very identical re- 
mark that I made to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
as we was a sitting on the big sofy.” 

“Tm told that he speaks French as 
fluently,” Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss ob- 
served, as he played with his spoon. 

“Lor!” cried Mrs. Smugglefuss, “ and 
has he got a army of his own in his native 
country ?” 

“No: there is no necessity for that 
now, you know, since we have taken pos- 
session of India; but he’s got all his 
great estates just the same.” 

“ And what a lot o’rich things he had 
on last night. Why, them diamonds must 
have been worth a matter of—oh, how 
much would you say, Bob?” 

Bob considered for a moment, and 
yawned as he did so, and then he said it 
was impossible for him to estimate the 
value. 

Just at this point Mrs. Smugglefuss 
mysteriously put her finger up to ber 
mouth so as to attract the sheriff’s atten- 
tion. He looked across at her, and then 
she pointed at Mary, who appeared to be 
buried in her own thoughts—if there be 
such a kind of interment, and she seemed 
to be wholly oblivious of what was passing 
around ~ The sheriff looked at her 
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fora moment, and smiled with gratifica- 
tion as she did so; he then said— 

* Mary, what are you thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking, papa, of the great men 
who have risen from the City to the 
geri it was only the other day that 

was reading about them.” 

“Ah! indeed!” cried the sheriff, with 
much animation; “is there any work pub- 
lished on the subject ?”? 

“No, there is no work specially pub- 
lished on the subject. I read it in the 
Crochet Needle, our magazine of fashion, 
you know.” 

“T should very much like to see it,” 
the sheriff said. 

Miss Mary, however, informed him that 
he could not see it just then, as she had 
lent it to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

** Are there many who have rose to the 
peerage from the City?” the sheriff in- 
quired, in a dignified tone. 

* A good many, in former ages princi- 
pally, papa; but the distinction is some- 
times conferred in our own time.” 

“Yes, I believe that is so,” said the 
sheriff, impressively. 

** Papa, if they were to make you a peer, 
would they call you Lord Streatham ?” 

“Oh Lord, Mary! you have give me 
such a turn,” cried Mrs. Smugelefuss, 
quite gasping. ‘ Lord, Bob,” she added, 
“only fancy you being called Lord Streat- 
ham !” 

The sheriff did not say anything, bu! 
he was evidently much impressed by the 
suggestion his ence had made, for he 
drew himself up in his chair, and as hie 
sat at the head of the breaktast-table in 
Ganges Hall at that minute you might 
have fancied that he was the lord presi- 
dent presiding at a council of ministers. 

The sheriff had a mounting soul. ‘The 
suggestion of his daughter was soothing 
to that soul—it might be prophetic. 

Mrs. Smugglefuss was lost in the im- 


~ mensity of the thought to which her 


daughter Mary had given expression. 
Lord Streatham! Lord and Lady Streat- 
ham! and she gasped again, and drew 
her morning robe more closely round her, 
for at that moment she felt that she was 
sitting in a chair of state, and the good 
lady became flushed and excited, and she 
felt very hot, although the weather was 
cold. 

“ Well, pa and ma, what do you think 
of this?” cried Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, 
junior, dashing into the room, and standing 
in martial array before them. “ Some- 
thing a little bit stunning — t it P” 
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He referred to his new volunteer 
uniform as captain in the Streatham 
Rifles. It had but that morning arrived, 
and young Smugglefuss had rushed from 
the breakfast-table to try it on at 
once. 

‘““There’s a muster this afternoon, you 
know, pa,” he said; ‘ you may as well go 
and see us.” 

The sheriff would have much liked to 
have done so, but he had informed his 
people at the counting-house that he 
would be in the city at two o’clock. Mr. 
Robert Smugglefuss always religiously 
kept his promises and appointments. It 
was one of his boasts that he had never 
in the whole course of his commercial 
career kept anybody waiting—his promise 
was as good as his promissory note. He 
was a strict disciplinarian and a rigid 
commercial economist, and it might be 
truly said of him that he never neglected 
an obligation or gave awaya penny. The 
sheriff had promised to be in the City at 
two o’clock, therefore it was utterly im- 
possible for him to be present to see the 
Streatham Rifles go through their evolu- 
tions on Streatham Common, even though 
his only son was their captain. 

“Well, if you can’t go, you can’t, of 
course,” said the son, decisively; ‘but I 
think you would have liked it.” 

“T have no doubt I should, Robert. 
You look remarkably well in your new 
uniform. Where was it made?” 

‘Slap up place in Bond-street.” 

**T trust you pay cash, Robert?” said 
his father, solemnly. 

Oh, as good as cash, of course. As 
soon as the bill comes in, it will be sent 
to the City,” said the son, admiring him- 
self in the large mirror. 

“How many are there in the corps 
now ?” inquired Mary. 

“I think we could muster seventeen 
on a pinch. I have been thinking of 
asking Harry Nettleford to join us.” 

“Oh! do,” eagerly exclaimed Georgina, 
and then almost scared at what she had 
done, she pretended to look for some- 
thing she had dropped on the floor. 

‘“T hope he will join you,” said Mary. 
“T wonder if he will read the account of 
last night’s banquet ?” 

“Why, of course he will. You might 
as well ask if it was likely he would sce 
that it was light after daybreak ; although, 
by-the-bye,” young Smugglefuss added, 
“it does not follow that you can always 
do that in the City.” ’ 

“ L suppose there will be a long account 
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: ” banquet in all the papers,” Mary 
“Of course there will, my dear,” said 
the sheriff, rising and standing before ¢, 
rT; ; . 5 e th 1 
fire. And that reminds me—js it oe 
wre in oe not the papers to be 
The sheriff took out his wat . 
it was past ten o’clock. oho ana 
_ “Oh, papa, they never come for some. 
times two hours after you have left, and 
it’s quite provoking,” said Mary, indjc. 
nantly. “I think you ought to speak to 
the man who supplies them, papa.” 

“T’ve rowed him enough about jt” 
said Mrs. Smugglefuss, “but it’s of no 
use; he says as he can’t get ’em from 
town afore.” 

“I must see about this,” said the 
sheriff, with dignity. 

“T tell you what, Mary,” said Mr, 
Robert Smugglefuss—junior, “TI think if 
you were to ask Harry Nettleford to join 
us, he’d do so directly.” 

“Why do you think that, Robert *” 
inquired Mary, rather lackadaisically. 

“Oh! because he’s evidently big nuts 
on you, you know.” 

Mary tossed her head, but she was not 
indignant ; oh dearno, nothing of the sort, 
she was rather pleased tlian otherwise. 

“Tm sure I shan’t ask him,” she said, 
coquettishly. 

Well, I think you might; it wouldn't 
be very much for you to do.” 

How Georgina is watching the counte- 
nance of Mary. What are you thinking 
about, little girl? 

Mary had not vouchsafed any reply to 
the second appeal of her brother. 

“Robert, if Mary wont, I'll ask Mr. 
Nettleford the next time he comes to jom 
you,” said Georgina, with a heightened 
flush upon her countenance. 

“Bravo! Georgy—bravo! You're 4 
tramp, Georgy. You ask him, and tel 
him that Mary told you to,” said Mr. 
Smugglefuss, junior, laughing. 

“Oh! don’t you do any such thing, 
Georgy. For goodness’ sake, Robert, how 
can you?” cried Mary, earnestly. ‘le 
felt rather indignant this time. . 

“Well, at all events, Georgy, you as 
him. I think we shall be able to make 
ours a crack corps yet.” 

“Robert,” said Mrs. 
solemnly, to her son, as though she wel 
about to propound some serious propos 
tion to him—“ Robert, is your reguue™ 
perfect in their involutions?” heir 

“Well, they’re tolerably up 2 thei 
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drill, ma, if that’s what you mean,” said 
the junior Smugglefuss, in a state of ludi- 
crous doubt whether he ought to correct. 
his mamma in her expressions. “ We get 
up the drills tolerably well.” 

“T don’t mean that—you know I don’t 
mean that,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, rather 
sternly. ‘‘Of course, if you go in re- 
spectable clothes, there’s none of you 
abby, of course.” 

Mr. Robert Smugglefuss—junior gazed 
at his mamma with rather a scared look. 
“You mean, mamma, are we tolerably 
well up in our regimental exercise ?” 

“Well, a-yes,” said Mr. Smugglefuss, 
hesitatingly, “though I didn’t know as 
you learnt it out of books.” 

“Oh, we can show devilish well on 
parade,” said Mr. Smugglefuss thie 
younger. 

“Bob,” exclaimed Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
solemnly, to her husband. 

The sheriff turned his head, and smiled 
an acknowledgment to his spouse. 

“Tt’s just struck me—something,”’ 
said Mrs. Smugglefuss, with a mysterious 
air, which excited the curiosity of the 
whole family. ‘‘ You have seen in the 
papers—which it’s quite abominable they 
don’t bring ’em regular—of noblemen 
and titled people high up in the family of 
the Long-tongs, having regiments of vo- 
lunteers to go through their involutions 
on the lawns in front of their mansions. 
Suppose we have Robert’s regiment re- 
viewed in front of our lawn, eh ?” 

“Well, that would be out-and-out 
jolly,” cried the junior Smugglefuss. 

“T think there would be something 
distinguished in it,” said the sheriff, with 
dignified deliberation. 

“With a company invited, of course ?” 
suggested Mary. 

“My dear, 1 think it is well worthy of 
consideration ;” and the sheriff looked as 
though he were considering it on the 
spot, as probably he was. 

“Ah, but I’ve thought of something 
else besides,” said Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
with a long-drawn breath, something 
between a prolonged sigh and a gasp. 

“What’s that, ma?” cried young Smug- 
glefuss, vivaciously. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Mrs. Smug- 
glefuss, solemnly, and with great delibe- 
ration, “I’ve been thinking, suppose the 
Nabob was to be invited to come and 
review the troops on our lawn?” 

The grandeur of the suggestion pro- 
duced a profound impression upon the 
sueriff and upon Mary Smugglefuss. 


Ss 


Smugglefuss junior seemed more amused 
than struck with awe, and Georgina, she 
merely looked at Mary to see how the 
suggestion was received by her, 

“* My dear,” said the sheriff, at length, 
‘you have suggested that which has re 
lieved me of some little difficulty.” 

“ Ah!” cried the wife of the sheriff. 

“1 have been thinking: more than 
once,” continued the sheriif, “of how |] 
could arrange to invite the Sirdar down 
to Ganges Hall, and this bas relieved me 
of my difficulty.” 

The subject would in all probability 
have been discussed further on that ocea- 
sion if it had not been broken in upon by 
an unexpected and an unwelcome intru- 
sion. 

‘The man in black cloth, white stockings, 
low shoes, and white cravat, brought in 
a letter which had just been left at the 
Hall for the sheriff. He handed it on a 
salver to the lord of Ganges Hall, and 
then noiselessly withdrew. 

The sheriff read the letter, and as he 
did so, his brow contracted. 

* What’s that about, Bob 2” cried Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, dropping her dignity as she 
observed the expression of her husband’s 
face. 

“Ts it not most disagreeable, that as 
soon as a person attains to an elevated 

osition in life, heis liable to be annoyed by 
importunities, which are calculated tomake 
one think but little of human nature ?” 

“Why, what’s the row, pa?” Mr 
Smugglefuss junior inquired. 

“QOh, there are some people down in 
the village who have formed themselves 
into a kind of combination or association 


for the purpose of providing articles of 


various kinds—such as blankets, and soap 


and blacking, and soup occasionally, for 


a lot of people who reside somewhere in 
the outlying districts, and of whom, of 
course, we really know nothing; and here, 
in this letter, or circular, or communica- 
tion, or whatever designation they may 
give it, this combination or association 
hopes that I will contribute.” 

“Well, and wont you?” said Mr. 
Smugglefuss—)junior. 

“ Robert,” said his father, with great 
dignity and impressiveness, “there ar 
certain principles by which we must be 

uided in our course through life. ‘To 
* successful in commercial pursuits you 
must follow them principles. One ol 
them is not to do anything that is unne- 
cessary, to be punctual in all dealings, 


and to discourage idleness.” 
92.9 
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And the sheriff drew himself up with 
his native dignity, and put his hand round 
his white cravat, as though he would 
hold down the swelling perturbations of 
ereat magnanimity that were within. 

~ Acting upon these maxims,” he con- 
tinued, “I shall not subscribe to this 
affair, because it is wd calculated to 
bring dissolutencss, and idleness, and 
indeed poverty,”’ and he emphasized this 
last word, as though that were the most 
objectionable step that could be taken; 
“and poverty into the parish. Once 
accustom people to live by alms, and they 
will continue to live by alms, and they 
will never work. And that word work, 
in connexion with this matter, reminds 
me that at the very last meeting of the 
auardians, I voted with the majority in 
favour of spending one thousand pounds 
in extending the workhouse—no less than 
one thousand pounds out of the rates; 
and yet, in spite of all this, and in the 
face of all this, Iam pestered with such 
applications as these.” 

And the worthy man threw the com- 
munication contemptuously from him on 
to the table, and Georgina picked it up, 
and put it in her pocket. 

And the subject was very happily dis- 
missed, for just at this point the low 
shoes and white stockings brought in the 
two morning papers that had been ordered, 
and the sheriff and his lady swooped down 
upon them. At first Mrs. Smugglefuss, 
im her excitement, was unable to find im- 
mediately what she wanted, for she got 
entangled, as it were, amongst the ad- 
vertisements; then she searched the law 
reports and the police, and floundered 
into the foreign intelligence, until at 
length she exclaimed, losing patience, 
“Why, drat the paper, I do believe it 
aint. got the report of the banquet at all.” 

“This paper has got a long account,” 
exclaimed Mary, without taking ber eyes 
off the journal. 

“Read it, Polly, there’s a good girl, 
read it!” cried her mamma, in great and 
excited anticipation. 

And Mary read the account, which 
spoke in glowing terms of the splendour 
of the banquet that had been given to 
Darsham Typos Ghurr by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, and it 
especially alluded to the reception given 
to the sheriff, and his lady, and his two 
beautiful daughters. 

“ Oh, does it say that ?” cried Georgina, 
almost sorrowfully. 


“Indeed it does!” responded Mary, 
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roudly; ‘and it adds that th 
prilliant nabob was patieniain hae and 
his —— of a partner,” eee 

And as she said this the pa , 
dropped from her hand, Ag 
soaring into the clouds of dreamland 
again. And she continued to soar therein 
even while she was reading the prosaig 
speeches aloud that were reported in the 
journal in her hand. When she came to 
the toast of the sheriff, there was a solema 
hush in that noble breakfast-room, and 
the knocking of the sheriff’s heart against 
the massive seals and gold eye-glass upon 
his waistcoat could almost be seen, as the 
eldest daughter of the house of Smuggle. 
fuss read the record of the fact that Mr, 
Sheriff Smugglefuss, in acknowledging 
the toast, declared that it was one of the 
proudest moments of his life—“ proudest 
monuments of his life’ were the actual 
words he used when speaking, but let 
that pass—and expressed the hope, which 
in his own breast amounted to conviction, 
that he would worthily sustain the dignity 
of the City. 

The sheriff’s reported speech ended 
there, but both the sheriff himself and 
Mrs. Smugglefuss were under the im- 
pression that he had said a good deal more 
than that at the banquet. To satisly 
himself upon this point, the sheriff looked 
at the journal he held in his hand, and 
which he had held down by his side while 
his daughter was reading, but the moment 
he did so he hastily folded it up agaw 
and put it in his pocket. And if anybody 
had been closely observing the sheriff at 
that moment, such observer would have 

erceived that the worthy City man, as 
1e conveyed the newspaper hastily to his 
pocket, did so with an expression of 
chagrin upon his countenance which was 
in striking contrast with the self-com- 
lacency with which it had previousiy 
eaeedd for the fact was, in the journal 
which he had so hastily conveyed to his 
ocket, he had been treated—or rather 
is speech had—rather unceremoniously, 
for it was merely recorded that the 
sheriff returned thanks, but in a confused 
manner. 

“ Lawks, look here, Bob!” cried Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, who had resumed the pe 
rusal of her newspaper while her daughter 
was reading aloud. “If they aint agoms 
to present a testymenial to Sir Thomas 
Bullswiggle.” cu. 

‘Ah, indeed!” cried the sherif, with 
much animation; “and if ever any mal 
deserved it in the City, it is Sir Thomas. 
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“ Yes, here it is, a testymenial is to be 
presented to Sir Thomas Bullswiggle, for 
the remarkable manner in which he has 
succeeded, under the most trying circum- 
stances, in always keeping the shares of 
the company of the Great British Patent 
Galvanized Bricks and Pantiles at a com- 
manding premium,” Mrs, Smugglefuss 
read. 

“My dears,” said the sheriff, “we 
must all subscribe; and he smiled most 
blandly. 

“Qh, yes,” cried his lady, “for it says 
the subscribers’ names is to be all 
advertised.” 

“Yes, then, we will send separate sub- 
scriptions—at least I will do so for you,” 
said the sheriff, magnanimously—* so that 
it may appear thus,” and he told it off on 
his fingers :— 


The Sheriff of London. . £52 10 0 
The Lady of ditto . . . 2610 O 
Mr. Robert Smugglefuss . 10 10 0 
Miss Mary Smugglefuss . 5 5 O 
MissGeorginaSmugglefuss 5 5 0 


“Oh, papa, I don’t care about my 
name being in it,” said Georgina. 

“Nonsense, child, have a sperrit,” 
cried her mother, very sharply. 

“Very well, mamma,” said Georgina, 
resignedly, ‘if you wish it.” 

“I'd rather give the ten quid to our 
corps,” said Mr. Robert Smugglefuss 
junior. 

“You have given your name to the 
corps,” the sheriff remarked, _loftily. 
“ Besides, if the Sirdar Darsham ‘Typos 
Ghurr accepts our invitation, as 1 feel 
assured he will, I shall do something 
special for the corps.” 

“Qh, all right, then,” said Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss junior. 

_ “You think he is sure to accept the 
invitation ?” said Mary, rather_tlushed. 

“T have not the least doubt of it.” 

And then the sheriff said he should take 
the journals into his own room and look 
over their contents before he went into 
the City, and so he retired from the 
breakfast-room. 

“ Now then, I tell you what it is, girls, 
we must make this affair out-and-out,” 
said Mr. Robert Smugglefuss junior. 
‘To-morrow I shall go and consult Harry 
Nettleford about it, and, Mary, it’ll be a 
devilish good opportunity, this review 
On the lawn will, for you to make up 
matters.” 


Mary, in her ambitious dreams, thought 
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so too, but not in the sense that her 
brother meant. 

_ Georgina looked to the coming gather- 
ing in anticipation, but her thought 
thereof was different from both. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


AN AUGUST CEREMONY WITH A MIGHTY 
POTENTATE. 


TakinG the City of London—the com- 
mercial centre of Kngland—to be bounded 
on the west by St. Paul’s, on the east by 
Aldgate pump, on the south by London 
Bridge, and on the north by Finsbury- 
square, I don’t know any more detestable 
hole in the shape of a town that 1 have 
ever visited. It has all the inconveniences 
of an ancient badly-built mass of streets, 
without the respectability of age, because 
onthe morning of the 10th of Sept., 1666, 
the space that 1 have indicated was a 
mass of ruins. ‘The heart of London, 
therefore, is not venerable by its antiquity, 
seeing that even Boston, or Philadelphia, 
or New York would beat it in that respect. 
Cheapside is not the romantic street that 
once possessed a maypole, and through 
which passed that miserable king who 
complained that, as he was conveyed 
along between two lines of spectators— 
his subjects—none cried God bless him. 
Cornhill is not that noted thoroughfare 
in the centre of which was raised the 
world-renowned standard to which the 
topography of the nation is so much 
indebted—albeit, a belief in its actual ex- 
istence still exists in the minds of those 
who reside in the vicinity of metropolitan 
milestones. Lombard-street is not the 
avenue in which the counting-louses o! 
the first pawnbrokers were situated. 
Bishopsgate-street Within does not con. 
tain the Crosby Hall to which th 
crooked-backed tyrant, in his ardent 
passion, bade the weeping Lady Anne 
go and await his coming, after he had 
buried the good King Henry, whom he 
had murdered, and wet his grave will 
sad repentant tears. Of all the iegendary 
ancient London, its ancient stone alone 
remains, and even that is nearly buried 
by modern bricks. No, there is nothing 
old, and until lately there was very litLie 
that was new, in the City of London; but 
its streets are narrow and mostly they are 
dirty, and from morning till night they 
are choked up with surging lasses 0! 
apparently antagonistic elements. Lyery- 
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where is crowded because every place is 
narrow, and the narrowness of the streets 
has probably produced that characteristic 
in the minds of many who trade, and 
thrive, and grub up money in them. The 
City of London, then, is to me a de- 
testable place to visit, and I never find 
myself in Cheapside, or any of the purlieus 
thereof, that I do not feel myself getting 
out of humour, whatever may have been 
the emotions with which I started in the 
morning. 

But, nevertheless, I must admit that 
the City of London is a very wondrous 
place. It has, of course, its charms for 
those who are the denizens thereof or 
who carry on their business there—charms 
which I cannot see, and therefore am 
unable to appreciate. There is one con- 
dition, I admit, that might make the 
City an attraction, and that is founded 
upon contrast. A dingy, dreary, soul- 
depressing counting-house in a light- 
forbidding street in the City, and a 
splendid place in the country—Ganges 
Hall, for instance—present a contrast 
that must be very agreeable, if monotony 
could be defied; but I should prefer 
Streatham to St. Mary-Axe, and Dulwich 
to Lombard-street. 

But, then, if we are shut up at Dulwich, 
or Streatham, or Wimbledon, we must be 
content to be excluded from the glories 
of the corporation of London—the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Common- 
councilmen of London, and that would, 
of course, constitute a great deprivation. 
The corporation of London is really one 
of the antiquities of London—that escaped 
the Great Fire, for not a hair of the 
bearskin cap was touched. I believe the 
mace that is borne by that solemn-looking 
guy, who on Lord Mayor’s Day sits in 
the gilded carriage at the window there- 
of, like a portrait in a frame, and who 
must be a stoic, if ever there was such a 
character in this world, considering the 
terrific amount of gamin badinage that 
he sustains with such immobile imper- 
turbability, is much older than the 
“bauble” down at Westminster, because 
the date of the latter is not bevond the 
Great Fire, it being a memorial of the 
restoration of the Merry Monarch; not 
that I believe the gaudy ornament that 
the man in the bearskin cap—what are 
the inward thouglits of that mysterious 
being P—is the instrument with which Sir 
Wilham Walworth knocked Wat Tyler 
on the head with, because, although the 
worthy Lord Mayor who conferred his 
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name on a road and a turnpike gate was 
I believe, a stalwart knight, yet he could 
have scarcely wielded the mace in such a 
manner as to have brought down Wat 
Tyler at a blow. Besides, we have no 
reason to assume that Sir Willian 
Walworth was his own mace-bearer 
However, the mace that the man in the 
bearskin hat carries is undoubtedly of 
great antiquity, and it must have been 
stowed away safely somewhere at the 
time of the fire which did not spare even 
Gog and Magog, 

The Lord Mayor himself, whatever may 
be his personal appearance before he 
takes office, is quite a being of the past 
when in his robes of state. That cap that 
he wears is the identical one that was 
thrown up in Guildhall when Bucking. 
ham asked the Lord Mayor to ery “ Long 
live King Richard ;” and the gold chain 
is the same that Jack Cade laid hold of, 
or tried to do so. 

The corporation of London, therefore, 
is really the great antiquity of the me- 
tropolis. ‘That awe-inspiring official in 
the field-marshal’s uniform and postilion’s 
breeches boasts an official origin that is 
lost amidst the clouds of the heptarchy, 
and the man in armour had a legendary 
origin when William from Normandy 
made his acquaintance. 

And there is this characteristic about 
the corporation of London, it is a kind ot 
social kaleidescope for its chief officials, 
seeing that it is constantly turning up 
fresh glories for them, and suddenly too. 
A Lord Mayor or a sheriff becomes famous 
in a week or two—nay, it has been known 
for a man to be plain Stiggles to-day and 
bud into a baronet to-morrow. Thus con 
stantly changing and constantly accumu: 
lating glory had an indescribable charm 
in the eyes of Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss, 
and it would seem that during his tenure 
of office the kaleidescope went round 
more rapidly than usual. He had scarcely 
been installed as sheriff when a vacancy 
in the court of aldermen occurred; he 
stood for it and was returned without 
opposition, the whole City (within the 
limits I have named) expressing its 
wonder that the worthy gentleman 
not sought the aldermanic gown befor 
Scarcely had the banquet been given ©” 
Darsham Typos Ghurr, when it was 
nounced that the sable potentate who ‘ 
disappointed the last Lord Mayor ¥® 
coming over to London specially to 
made free thereof. tate holt 

The intimation set the entire civic 0" 
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‘) agitation. Meetings were instantly 
summoned of the Court of Aldermen to 
consider what should be done, and how 
best to do it, to give due éc/a¢ to the in- 
tended visit. ‘These meetings were for- 
tunately held with closed doors, and the 
ceneral public in the persons of its ac- 
knowledged representatives was not ad- 
mitted, and perhaps that was as well for 
all parties, for the discussions that took 
place frequently bordered upon the vio- 
lently personal—especially on one _par- 
ticular occasion, when a plethoric alder- 
man ventured to express a hope that this 
time “there wouldn’t be no scrambling or 
talking of things unfair.” 

Of course the worthy plethoric alder- 
man was loudly called upon to explain, 
and he said that what he meant was, that 
on the last occasion of the sort there was 
a regular pot of money spent upon knick- 
knacks, which somebody come in shortly 
afterwards and grabbed the lot. He 
didn’t wish to name no individuals, be- 
cause there was but three or four he 
believed in the take. But that was 
neither here nor there, the rest of the 
court was done out of their just share, if 
the things was to be took at all. The 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor blandly sug- 
gested that they had better let the past 
be, and consider the subject that had 
called them together, at which there were 
loud cries of “ Hear, hear,” and the ple- 
thoric little alderman said he didn’t wish 
to interrupt the harmony, only his motto 
was fair was fair and right was right. It 
was then arranged that the consideration 
of the subject of improving the shores of 
the river, which was to have been brought 
forward that day, should be postponed for 
a month, in order that the reception of the 
august personage should be adequately 
provided for, and a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs, and one or two aldermen, to con- 
sider which would be the most extrava- 
gant mode of testifying their respect for 
the approaching potentate, and it was 
also decided that the Lord Mayor and 
Sueriffs, accompanied by the recorder, the 
lield-marshal, the city chamberlain, and 
the bear-skin hat, should proceed im- 
mediately to invite the potentate to a 
grand banquet to be given in the crypt 
of Guildhall, as a mark of especial honour, 
or, as the tombola said, of veneration. 

Here was sudden and unanticipated 
greatness thrust upon Mr. Sheriff 
Smugglefuss. He was to go with the 
lord Mayor, and Ganges Hall was in 
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a state of excitement in consequence. 
Mrs. Smugglefuss was quite intoxicated 
with anticipation, for when she mentioned 
the subject to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, that 
cood inde had informed her that it was 
he invariable custom on such occa- 
sions as a City visit for the Lord 
Mayor to be made a baronet, and the 
sheriffs knights, with a silver toddy ladle, 
or something of that sort, for the bear- 
skin cap. 

“Then my Bob will be beknighted 
before we expected it,” cried Mrs. Smug- 
clefuss, in ecstasy, “and he'll be Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss before the grand re- 
view on the lawn for the nabob. Ob! 
isn’t it grand ?” 

In the prospective elevation of her 
father the sheriff, Miss Mary Smuggle- 
fuss simply saw a portion of a briglit 
realization of a glowing dream, and its 
effect upon her she will very soon have 
the opportunity of exhibiting. 

A trifling difficulty has presented 
itself to the sheriff at Ganges Hall 
in connexion with the visit, for Mrs. 
Smugglefuss has conceived the notion 
that the sherifl’s wife ought to go too. 
Say what he will, the sheriff finds himself 
unable to remove this notion from the 
mind of his lady, and the consequence 
has been a kind of trial of strength, 
which, however, is happily terminated 
through the intervention of Mrs. bulkin- 
fuddie, who assures the sheriff’s lady that 
it would not be the thing for her to go 
with the sheriff, as it would be like 
forcing herself upon the foreign poten- 
tate, and then she would not be invited 
afterwards. 

“Lor! Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, shall I be 
invited afterwards?” the glowing lady 
inquires. 

“Not the least doubt of it, my dear 
Mrs. Smugglefuss. I only just escaped 
it myself once—just by a mere squeak, as 
I may say, when Bulkinfuddle was Lord 
Mayor.” 

“You don’t say so, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ?” 

“ Fact, I assure you.” 

“And how was it as you was pre- 
vented?” Mrs. Smugglefuss inquired of 
her friend. 

“Why, you see, it was when they re- 
painted the pump at Aldgate, Bulkin- 
fuddle, as Lord Mayor, gave a breakiast, 
and he invited the lord chamberlain to be 
present, and he was there, and | sat next 
to him at the breakfast, and when he was 
going away he said, ‘My Lord Mayor, | 
shall feel it my duty to invite you to the 
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next reception,’ and that, do you know, 
was to be the week after; but before the 
time came for the invitation to be sent 
out, the prime minister gave notice to the 
lord chamberlain that he should require 
him to wait at table at the Billingsgate 
dinner, that the ministers always have 
once a year. The lord chamberlain, you 
know, my dear, is a high nobleman, and 
his answer was that he’d be blowed if he 
did any such thing, and he resigned upon 
the spot; and so, you see, we were done 
out of our invitations.” 

The sheriff was present during the re- 
cital of this City reminiscence, and it 
slightly troubled him, because it sug- 
gested to his reflective mind how some- 
times the most trivial circumstance may 
influence great events. What if the po- 
tentate who was coming to be made free 
of the City should again change his mind, 
and there should be no necessity for 
the deputation to go to him? The 
thought agitated the sheriff. The appre- 
hension, however, was quite groundless, 
for in due course the sable potentate, the 
black emperor, came, and he landed upon 
these shores to the great delight of the 
Lord Mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and com- 
mon council; and so the great, the im- 
portant day, big with the fate of Smug- 
glefuss and Ganges Hall, arrived. 

And when it did arrive, there was a 
good deal to be settled and arranged even 
on the very morning, for it was discovered 
that not one of the deputation had ever 
approached royalty before. The Right 

on. the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs 
therefore—we say nothing about the 
bear-skin hat—were under no slight em- 
barrassment, and a council of procedure 
was held in one of the retiring-rooms of 
Guildhall upon the subject. The council, 
however, was utterly alten Aannnas not 
one of the members had any experience 
whatever in the matter to be considered. 
They did, however, arrive at this practical 
conclusion, that perhaps after all it would 
be better to send for the recorder, confess 
their inexperience to him, and place them- 
selves under his direction absolutely. 
This suggestion, which proceeded from 
the Right Honourable tombola himself, 
was at once adopted, and the recorder 
was sent for; and upon being informed of 
the nature of the advice that was required 
of him, he felt embarrassed too. ‘There 
appeared to him to be something emi- 
nently ludicrous in his instructing those 
potent, grave and reverend seigneurs in a 
matter of formal etiquette on entering a 
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room. He, however, at once saw th 

exact state of the case, and with as ade 
an air as he could under the circumstances 
adopt, he informed the Lord Mayor and 
the sheriffs that on such occasions it was 
customary for functionaries like them. 
selves when approaching royalty to bend 
the knee when in the reception chamber 

“That’s the very point that I was in 
doubt about,” said the Right Honourable 
tombola. ‘I wasn’t sure about that.” 

“We each of us bend the knee, I pre. 
sume,” said Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss 
loftily. , 

“In presenting the address, yes,” re. 
plied the recorder. 

* And we go in our robes, of course” 
said the Lord Mayor. 

“Qh, of course.” 

“Mr. Recorder, we feel extremely 
obliged to you,” said the Lord Mayor. 
“ This, you know, sir, is not an ordinary 
occasion.” 

** Indeed it is not,” replied the learned 
functionary; it is a very extraordinary 
occasion indeed.” 

* And it is usually marked with exira- 
ordinary circumstances, I believe,” said 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss. 

The recorder considered for a moment. 
Probably he was reflecting whether he 
could conscientiously agree with the pro- 
position that extraordinary circumstances 
could in any case be usual. At all events, 
he did not hazard any reply in words, but 
bowed profoundly. ; 

“T think the sheriff is right,” said the 
Lord Mayor. 

“Probably, under the circumstances, 
my Lord Mayor,” said Mr. Sheriff Smug- 
glefuss, “it would be well for the re 
corder to accompany us?” 

The worthy sheriff said this with a pro- 
found look, and in tone which plainly 
dicated that he was fully impressed with 
the honour he was proposing to conler, 
upon the legal luminary of the city. 

The Right Honourable tombola looked 
up, the sheriff solemnly pondered for 
a moment, and then said, with much 
dignity— s 

“ Would the recorder like to go?” 

The recorder bowed, and said 1 _ 
lordship wished it, of course he woul 
accompany the deputation. — b 

“ By-the-bye, he must go! cried the 
tombola, forgetting his dignity, and al- 
most in a tone of dismay at the bare idea 
of the recorder being leit behind. ~~ 

“Oh yes, indeed—how?” exclal 
Mr. Sheriff Smugglefuss, inquiringly. 
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‘« Why, there’s the address, you know,” 
caid the Lord Mayor, elevating his eye- 
brows. 


“Yes.” 
« Lord bless your soul! I couldn’t read 


it,” eried the tombola, in consternation. 
‘T should shake in my very shoes to do it.” 

“ Well, now, do you know, now, that 
never struck me,” said Mr. Sheriff Smug- 
clefuss. ‘Of course, the recorder must 
read the address; yes, of course—dear 
me !”” 

And the sheriff spoke as though he had 
just discovered that the address was a 
kind of invoice, or something of that 
kind, and that the recorder, who was in 
the position of a superior clerk, had to 
read it. 

And so the matter was decided, and it 
was a relief to the minds of the civic depu- 
tation to know that in the coming ordeal 
they would be under the direction of the 
legal authority of the City. 

The tombola then donned his most 
gorgeous robes and mounted that won- 
derful hat, which is one of the City’s 
glories. The two sheriffs put on their 
robes, and assumed that dignified bearing 
so essential to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. The City field-marshal was then 
summoned, and the man with the bear- 
skin hat and the mace, and in three of 
the most gorgeous carriages of the City, 
the august deputation took its way to 
the railway-station. 

The railway journey did not present 
any striking incident. The deputation 
was rather taciturn. It was probably 
impressed with the momentous import- 
ance of the mission that was in hand. 
Arrived at the terminus, upon which the 
mighty castle looks down, the Lord tom- 
bola and the sheriffs aud the City field- 
marshal and the bear-skin hat were thrown 
luto quite a flutter of excitement when 
they beheld the emblazoned carriages of 
royalty awaiting them. It was a kind of 
foretaste of the sublime dignity that was 
ww store for the Lord tombola and the 
two sheriffs, and so they almost instinc- 
tively felt. ‘ 

In solemn grandeur they were con- 
veyed to the courtyard of the Castle, and 
thence they were escorted by sublime 
lootmen to a reception chamber, where 
they were required to wait until their 
presence having been announced to the 
potentate, the intimation was conveyed to 
them that they were about to be received. 
They had to wait rather a considerable 
time for this intimation, and this enabled 
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them to examine the pictures upon the 
walls, then the drapery of the curtaius, 
then the carpet, then the furniture, and, 
lastly, the prospect of the country from the 
windows. During the inspection—mu//ré 
the rather chafing delay—the Lord tom- 
bola’s soul and Sheriff Smugglefiss’s soul 
swelled within their bosoms at the coming 
glory that was manifestly dawning upon 
them, and when the announcement was 
at length made to them that the august 
potentate was ready to receive them, they 
drew their breath almost convulsively. 

In solemn procession along the his- 
torical corridors of the castle, the deputa- 
tion passed, preceded by the necessary 
sticks—gold and other—for the occasion. 
Arrived at the portais of the awe-inspiring 
reception chamber there was a slight 
pause, then the doors were thrown open, 
and the advent of the civic luminaries 
mani yet But the scene which fol- 
owed was neither solemn nor sublime, 
but it was startling to nobody perhaps so 
much as to the recorder, who, with an 
expression on his countenance amounting 
to horror, beheld, the moment the doors 
were thrown open, the Lord tombola and 
the sheriffs in their gorgeous robes go 
flop down upon their knees at the very 
threshold, 

“No, no!” he gasped. “ You must 
not do that; you must advance to the 
chair of state and then kneel.” 

The mighty trio were bowing like three 
solemn maudarins before one who was 
fortunately equal to the occasion, for no 
sign of mirth appeared upon his coun- 
tenance. 

Again the recorder whispered tliat they 
must not kneel there, but advance to the 
chair of state, and there simply bend the 
knee. 

The great triumvirate only heard a 
ortion of the instructiou—they only 
eard that they were to advance to the 

chair, and they attempted to do so upon 
their knees. The effort, of course, was 
vain, and the legal functionary, rendered 
almost desperate, went up to the Lord 
tombola, and seizing him by the arm, 
dragged him up into a standing position, 
telling him at the same time to walk to 
the foot of the chair of state. Ludi- 
crous misfortune, however, would seem to 
have really beset the poor Lord tombola, 
for in getting on to his feet again, he trod 
on the robe of state, and this brought 
him sprawling to the ground. Jerhaps, 
however, this was a fortunate circum- 
stance, for the field marshal came forward 
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and, with the assistance of the recorder, selves upon the satisfactor 
the tombola was placed upon his feet. which they had got through 
The address was then read by the recorder, the day, and before they ret 
a most gracious answer was returned, railway to be conveyed back 
the potentate was invited to the banquet an intimation was made to 
at the Guildhall, the invitation was ac- made their hearts throb 

cepted, the deputation withdrew in more _ glory. 

dignified bearing than when they entered, From that day forth the Sherif of 
and when they again reached the ante- London was to be known to all the 
room they found inviting refreshments, world by the style and title of Sir Robert 
which the sublime civic party sat downto Smugglefuss. 

and enjoyed. They congratulated them- 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POET’S SPRING. 


We welcome thee, beautiful maiden, 
Rich heiress to treasures untold, 

Who com’st to a wintry world, laden 
With nature’s bright silver and gold. 


The birds warble welcome to greet thee, 
The green woods with melodies ring, 
And the rivulets glide forth to meet thee, 

O glad art thou, flower-crown’d Spring ! 


Most dear is thy sweet touch of brightness, 
To all the loved children of song; 

Thou type of that mystical mistress, 
To whom their rich spirits belong. 


Spring and Poetry—are they not sisters ? 
For lo! what a tide of delight, 

Both wake as with still, holy whispers, 
They glide soft as angels by night ! 


Bright oe ! O breathe ye upon me, 


‘That | like a wild bird may sing— 
That a bloom of fresh beautiful poems 
May soon from my young spirit spring. 


For O! I would sing men a lyric 
Of love, of such soul-thrilling powers, 
That hearts cold and sad, by my music 
Should bloom like the Summer with flowers. 


Such flowers as were planted in Eden, 
er sin stain’d humanity’s breast ; 

Such flowers, as the angels in heaven 
Still plant in the hearts of the blest. 
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[NNUMERABLE are the diseases that arise 
from our busy fancy. We are all subject to 
the tyrannic sway of imagination’s empire. 
Under this mighty influence man displays 
energies which lead him boldly to dare 
danger and complicated sufferings, or he 
is reduced to the most degraded state of 
miserable despondency. ‘These diseases 
are the more fearful, since they rarely yield 
to physical aid, and it is seldom that moral 
influence is sufficiently persuasive to com- 
bat their inveteracy. It is idle to tell the 
timid hypochondriae that he is not ill; 
the mere circumstance of his believing 
himself sick constitutes a serious dis- 
order. His constant apprehensions de- 
range his functions until an organic affec- 
tion arises. The patient who fancies that 
he labours under an affection of the heart 
disturbs the circulation, which is ever in- 
fluenced by our moral emotions, till at last 
this disturbance occasions the very ma- 
lady which he dreaded. These aberra- 
tions of the mind arise from various 
causes— mental emotions, constitution, 
climate, diet, hereditary disposition, edu- 
cation. ‘Tertullian called philosophy and 
medicine twin sisters; both may become 
powerful agents in controlling our imagi- 
nation, 

The ancients have variously endeavoured 
to determine the seat of this faculty. Aris- 
totle placed it in the heart, which, from 
the sense of its oppression observed in 
acute moral sufferings he considered the 
origin of our nerves or sensorium. Avi- 
cenus and other philosophers located 
imagination in the anterior portion of the 
brain, which he called the prov ; memory 
in the posterior part, which he denomi- 
nated the poop, and judgment in the 
centre of the organ, or what mariners 
would term mid-ship. The notions of 
Gall and Spurzheim had long-since been 
anticipated by philosophers and _physi- 
clans, both in regard to the division of 
the cerebral organ, and the external ap- 
pearance of the cranium, which denoted 
their preponderancy. That temperature 
exercises a powerful influence over our 
mental faculties is evident. In warm 
Cumates we find a greater exaltation of 
the mind, more enthusiasm and vivid 
emotion, than in northern latitudes. The 
East is the land of fancy, illustrated by 
their wondrous tales of fiction, and their 
vivid and fantastic imagery, displayed in 
the chimeras and the arabesques of their 
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palaces and temples. In these regions 
all the passions are uncontrollable and 
wild. J,ove is characterized by furious 
or dark jealousy, according to the rank 
and power of the lover; and ambition is 
signalized by bloodthirsty and promiscu- 
ous barbarity. No opposition can be 
brooked : man is either a ferocious tyrant, 
or an abject slave; subjection alone pre- 
venting the oppressed from being as sau- 
guinary as the oppressor. Governinent 
is despotism, and religion fatality and 
fanaticism. In northern climes, on the 
contrary, everything is cold and calcu- 
lating. The almighty passion of love may 
prevail: but its demonstrations are mo- 
rose, concentrated, although not less fero- 
cious than under a southern sky. In the 
one country, man seeks the dark shelter 
of the forest, and the solitude of the 
mountain, to ponder over his grievances, 
or soliloquize on his sufferings; in the 
other he courts the roseate bower and 
the orange grove, to lull him into a soft 
repose which may calm his feelings by a 
temporary oblivion, to be roused again to 
action by the stimulus of opium, tobacco 
anda burning sun. The ancients were 
so fully convinced of this influence of the 
amorphous constitution, that Lucianus 
tells us that the Abderites (a people so 
remarkable for their stupidity and slug- 
gishness that <Adderitica mens was pro- 
verbial), having witnessed —— 
of one of Euripides’s plays under thie fierce 
solar rays, became fired with such enthu- 
siasm, that they ran about the streets in 
a wild frenzy, repeating aloud his sublime 
verses, until the coolness of the evening 
restored them to reason and to their native 
torpor. So predominant are these feel- 
ings, which owe their character to climat e, 
that they regulate our ideas of a future 
state, as well as our conduct on earth, 
The paradise of the Mohammedan Is a 
blessed region of everlasting pleasure and 
sensual enjoyments; beauteous |houris 
await the soul, which is to luxuriate in 
corporeal voluptuousness ; and thie purple 
wine, forbidden to the living, is to flow in 
delectable streams, to delight the dead, 
who may, in the seventh paradise, tuliabi! 
a land where rivers of wine, and milk, and 
honey are ever flowing; where evergreen 
trees bend under luxurious fruits, whose 
very pips are transformed into lovely 
maidens, so sweet—to use their own me- 
taphorical language—that the ocean would 
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lose its bitterness if they did but conde- 
scend to spit in its briny waters; and all 
these enjoyments are secured to the true 
believer by hosts of guardian angels, 
who have seventy thousand mouths, and 
seventy thousand tongues, to praise God 
seventy thousand times each day in seventy 
thousand languages: and such is their 
horror of earthly heat, that in the other 
world one of the greatest rewards is the 
delight of being able to sleep under the 
cool shade of a tree, each leaf of which 
is of such an expanse that a man might 


travel fifty thousand years under its be- 


nign protection. How different is the 
paradise of Odin! There, it is true, the 
soul of the departed dwells in magnificent 
palaces; but what are his enjoyments com- 
pared to those of the sensual Asiatic! In- 
stead of soft music, the din of war is con- 
stantly to resound in his ear, while he 
juxuriates in drinking strong beer and 
hydromel, poured by the fair Valknas, the 
houris of the Vahalla paradise, into the 
skulls of his enemies. Their god is called 
the god of crows; and two of these sable 
familiars, Hvgin, who represents the mind, 
and Nunnin, or memory, are constantly 
perched upon his shoulders, until they 
take flight to seek informaiion for their 
master. 

To this day it is said that the Tartars 
fancy, that, in their future abode of bliss, 
their reward will be a sort of Platonic 
affection, and a perpetual and undisturbed 
state of meditation; in short, a celestial 
far niente. So convinced were the an- 
cients of this effect of peculiar tempera- 
ture, that the morose Heraclitus main- 
tained that the power of the mind arose 
from a dry splendour; that all things 
were created by solar heat ; and when ill 
himself, he sought health by endeavour- 
ing to dispel watery accumulations by the 
heat of a dunghill. Ptolemy and Posi- 
donius assert, that southern climes en- 
gender genius and wit, and are better 
calculated for the study of things divine ; 
and Plato, Hippocrates, and Galen, on the 
same principle, affirm that stupidity and 
forgetfulness are produced by cold and 
humidity. The celebrated Descartes, in 
his younger days, states that he felt his 
enthusiasm moderated by the damps and 
cold of Holland; and that he ever ex- 
perienced more facility in pursuing his 
philosophic studies in winter than in sum- 
mer. Poets, on the contrary, court the 
glowing rays of an inspiring sun, and their 
Pheebus and their Apollo is the conductor 
und the inspirer of the Muses, 
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That the energies of our intellectual 
faculties are under the influence of 
our 
food, is a fact long since observed, 1) 
stupidity of the athlete, who lived y . 
coarse bread (coliphium) and uinderdses 
meat, was proverbial; even Hercules 
laboured under the imputation of a ming 
somewhat obtuse. Our genius, our ener. 
gies, are all affected by our mode of liyi 
As the nature of our ingesta influences 
the functions of our digestive organs, so 
do these organs in their turn influence 
our moral powers when our physical 
energies are elevated or depressed. Our 
courage, our strength of mind, our relj. 
gious and our moral train of thinking, are 
under the control of diet. Fasting has 
ever been considered as predisposing to 
meditation and ascetic contemplation. 
Tertullian tells us, that we should ap- 
proach the altars fasting, or having 
eaten nothing but dry substances. All 
the religious ceremonies of the Egyptians 
were preceded by abstinence, and their 
sacrificators were allowed neither animal 
food nor wine. Indeed, the Egyptian 
priesthood were remarkable for their ab- 
stinence and self-denial, fearful, accord. 
ing to Plutarch, that “the body should 
not sit light upon the soul.” Similar 
precautions were observed with animals, 
and the ox apis was not allowed to drink 
the waters of the Nile, as they were con- 
sidered of a gross and fattening nature; 
even upon festive days they observed a 
similar moderation. It was customary, 
on the ninth day of the month Thoth, for 
every one to eat, fried fish at their doors 
—the priests only conformed to the cus- 
tom by burning theirs at the appointed 
time. In general they abstained from 
most sorts of pulse, especially beans aud 
lentils, onions, garlic, leeks, mutton, 
pork ; and on certain days of purifica- 
tion, even salt was forbidden. Many of 
their fasts lasted from seven to forty-two 
days, during which time they abstained 
entirely from animal food, from herbs and 
vegetables, and the indulgence of any 
passion. Similar privations were 0b- 
served by all those who attended the 
mysteries of Juno and Ceres. In Holy 
Writ we find that it was after abstinence 
that Divine inspiration illumined the elect. 
The angel appeared unto Daniel after he 
had been three weeks without tastilg 
flesh or wine, or “ pleasant bread. In 
the Acts, x., we find that the vision ap 
ared to Peter, “ when he had become 
ialees and would have eaten. a 
fasted forty days on Mount Sinai. 
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find in Jonah, that even cattle were fre- 
quently subject to this mortification, 
when he proclaimed in Nineveh that 
neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
should taste anything; ‘“‘let them not 
feed nor drink water.”’ Congius Ripensis 
tells us, that the same restriction was im- 
posed by the Lacedemonians on their 
Helots and all doimestic animals. Fast- 
ing was considered by the early Christians 
as an essential rite. St, Anthony pre- 
scribed to his disciples one meal of dry 
bread, salt and water, in the day, without 
any food on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
In the monastery of Mocham, in Egypt, a 
monk of the name of Jonas was beatified 
for having lived until the age of eighty- 
five, working hard in the garden, and 
without any other food than raw herbs 
and grass steeped in vinegar; tlis ab- 
stemious cenobite added to his claims to 
canonization by always sleeping in his 
chair. St. Hilarius only ate fifteen figs 
and six ounces of barley bread per diem, 
St. Julian Sabus retired to a cavern, 
where he only Juxuriated once in the week 
on millet-bread, with salt and water; and 
St. Macarius resolved to outdo him by 
restraining his sustenance to a few cab- 
bage leaves every Sunday. Not only did 
these gastric martyrs attribute their holy 
visions to abstinence, but they considered 
it as the source of their longevity. Thus, 
St. Anthony lived to the age of one hun- 
dred and five; St. Paphinus to ninety 
on dry bread; and St. Paul the Hermit 
thrived for one hundred and fifty-nine 
years upon dates. It is not derogatory 
to their supposed divine mission to say 
that all these men were as enthusiastic as 
the fakirs of the East. 

So acceptable to the Deity was starva- 
tion considered, that at various periods it 
was enforced by penal laws. Charlemagne 
denounces the yunishment of death on all 
those who transgressed in this respect ; 
and, by an old Polish edict, any sinner 
who ate on a fast-day was sentenced to 
have all his teeth drawn. However, 
monkish ingenuity endeavoured to elude 
these severe enactments, by interpreting 
the letter instead of the spirit; and we 
find,in the regulations of a German mo- 
nastery, on days of penance, the monks 
ouly took rich soups and succulent broth. 
{n latter days, being permitted to eat 
fish in Lent, they saw no reason why fowl 
should not be included, on the authorit 
of Genesis, that the waters brought fort 
every winged fowl] after his kind. This 
relaxation in culinary discipline called 
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forth loud indignation from many pre- 
lates. St. Ambrosius attributes the 
profligacy of the monks to these ex- 
cesses; and Tertullian considers the fal! 
of the Israelites as the punishment of 
ther neglect in this respect. Our 
Shakspeare illustrates this belief in the 
influence of fasting as preparatory to in- 
Spiration. 

Last night the very gods shew'd me a vision— 
I fast and pray'd for their intelligence, 


Not satisfied with this mystilication in 
food, we find some austere monks endea- 
vouring to reduce carnal appetites by 
other means, such as by blood.letting ; 
and claustral flesh was brought down by 
phlebotomy and purging at regular pe- 
riods. To this i we find that well- 
behaved Turks, during the Ramasan, 
make it a godly point never to swallow 
their saliva. 

This digression on fasting was some- 
what necessary, toshow how much our diet 
tends to modify our being. It is well 
known that troops will display more ac- 
tivity and courage when fasting than 
after a meal ; and an ingenious pliysician 
of our day is perfectly correct when he 
attributes a daring spirit or a pusillani- 
mous feeling to the influence of our 
stomach. 

Intellectual weakness, frequently 
brought on by excesses, has proved a 
rich source to empiricism; hence the be- 
lief in mystic and supernatural agencies, 
and the power of certain nostrums, 
Coloured fountain water and bread-pills 
have made the fortune of various quacks, 
when imaginary cures have relieved ima- 
ginary diseases. In our days, numerous 
have been the recoveries attributed to 
Hohenloe’s prayers. ‘Trusting to mystic 
numbers, three, five, seven, or nine pills 
have produced effects, when other uum- 
bers less fortunate would have failed. ‘To 
this hour mankind, even in enlightened 
nations, are fettered by these absurd 
trammels. Credulity, and superstition 
her twin sister, have in all ages been the 
source whence priestcralt and quackery 
have derived their wealth. Next to these 
rich mines we may rank fashion. ‘The 
adoption of any particular medicine by 
princes and nobles will endow it with as 
great a power as that which was sup- 
posed to be vested in regal hands in the 
cure of scrofula, hence called sing’s ev; 
and we have too many instances of such 
cures having been effected by a monarchs 
touch to doubt the fact. ‘Lhe history of 
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the potato is a strong illustration of the 
influence of authority: for more than 
two centuries the use of this invaluable 

lant was vehemently opposed ; at last, 

ouis XY. wore a Bi of its flowers 
in the midst of his courtiers, and the 
consumption of the root became universal 
in France. The warm bath, so highly 
valued by the Romans, once fell into dis- 
repute because the Emperor Augustus 
had been cured by a cold one, which for 
a time was invariably resorted to. Un- 
fortunately, the means which had relieved 
Augustus killed his nephew Marcellus ; 
and the Laconicum and the Trepidarium 
were again crowded with the “ fashion.” 

Persecution and its prohibitions have 
also been most powerful in working upon 
our imagination. Rare and forbidden 
fruits will always be considered more de- 
sirable than those we can easily obtain. 
The history of tobacco is a striking in- 
stance of this influence of difficulty upon 
the mind of man. Pope Urban VIII. 
prohibited its use in any shape, under 
the penalty of excommunication. It was 
afterwards forbidden in Russia, under the 

ain of having the offender’s nose cut off. 

n some cantons of Switzerland the pro- 
hibition was introduced in the decalogue, 
next to the commandment against adul- 
tery. Amurath IV. ordered all persons 
taken in fugranti delicto smoking tobacco, 
to be impaled, on the principle that its 
use checked the progress of population. 
The denunciation of our James I. may 
be considered as a materpiece of the ima- 
ginary horrors attributedto this obnoxious 
weed. “It is,” he says, ‘‘a custome 
loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the nose, 
harmefull to the braine, dangerous tothe 
lungs, and in the black stinking fume 
thereof neerest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoake of the pit that is bottom- 
lesse.” 

A morbid imagination, although fre- 
quently the source of much misery, will 
prove in many cases the fountain-head of 
many noble qualities; its exaltation con- 
stitutes genius, which is, in fact, a natu- 
ral disposition of individual organization 
sometimes bordering upon insanity. Aris- 
totle asserts that all the great men of his 
time were melancholy and hypochon- 
driac. 

So prone is a lively imagination to a 
derangement of the intellectual harmony, 
that the greatest care should be taken 
during the youthful development to resort 
to a sound and proper exercise. The con- 
stant tendency to wild and supernatural 
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visions, the disregard of every dailc ..- 
vulgar matter-of-fact considaneit i 
Ing im regions of fiction, should enoar, 
our incessant vigilance, such a rid 
mind, as Abercrombie justly ann " 
“tends in a most material neues. 
prevent the due exercise of those noble 
powers which are directed towards the 
cultivation both of science and of virting” 
and Foster has thus beautifully illustrated 
this subject in his essays :— 
_ “The influence of this habit of dwell. 
ing on the beautiful fallacious forms of 
imagination will accompany the mind 
into the most serious speculations, or 
rather musings, on the real world, and 
what is to be done in it and expected : 
as the image which the eye acquires from 
looking at any dazzling object still ap. 
pears before it wherever it turns. The 
vulgar materials that constitute the 
actual economy of the world, will rise up 
to its sight in fictitious forms, whieh it 
cannot disenchant into plain reality, nor 
will ever suspect to be deceptive. It 
cannot go about with sober, rational in- 
spection and ascertain the nature and 
value of all things around it—in that 
paradise it walks delighted, till some im- 
perious circumstance of real life call it 
thence, and gladly escapes thither again 
when the avocation is past. If a tenth 
part of the felicities that have been en- 
joyed, the great actions that have been 
erformed, the beneficial institutions that 
te been established, and the beautiful 
objects that have been seen in that happy 
region, could have been imported into 
this terrestrial place !—what a delightful 
thing the world would have been to 
awake each morning to see such a world 
once more !” 

Of the miseries the hypochondriaes ex- 
— the following extract from 4 
stter to a physician wall afford a spec 
men :—“ My poor body is a burning far 
nace, my nerves red-hot coals, my blood 
is boiling oil ; all sleep has fled, and Lam 
suffering martyrdom. I am im agony 
when I lie on my back; I cannot lie on 
either side; and I endure excruciating 
torture when I scek relief by lying 0 BY 
stomach ; and, to add to my misery, I can 
neither sit, stand, nor walk.” The fancies 
of hypochondriacs are frequently of we 
most extraordinary nature: one paler, 
imagines that he is in such a state 0 
obesity as to prevent his passing throug? 
the door of his chamber or his eg 
another impressed with the idea that e 
is made of glass, will not sit down " 
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fear of cracking; a third seems convinced 
that his head is empty. 

The most melancholy record of the 
miseries of hypochondriacism is to be 
found in the diary of Dr. Walderstein of 
Gottingen. He was a man much de- 
formed in person, and his mind seemed as 
distorted as his body. Although of deep 
learning and research, and convinced of 
the absurdity of his impressions, yet he 
was unable to resist their baneful influ- 
ence. “ My misfortune,” says the doctor, 
“is that I never exist in this world, but 
rather in possible combinations created 
by my imagination to my conscience. 
They occupy a large portion of my time, 
and my reason has not the power to 
banish them. My malady, in fact, is the 
faculty of extracting poison from every 
circumstance in life; so much so that I 
often felt the most wretched being because 
I had not been able to sneeze three times 
together. One night when I was in bed 
I felt a sudden fear of fire, and gradually 
became as much oppressed by imaginary 
heat as though my room were in flames. 
While in this situation, a fire-bell in the 
neighbourhood sounded, and added to my 
intense sufferings. I do not blush at 
what might be called my superstition any 
more than I should blush in acknowledg- 
ing that my senses inforin me that the 
earth does not move. My error forms 
the Jody of my judgment, and I thank 
God that he has given it a soul capable of 
correcting it. When I have been per- 
fectly free from pain, as is not unfre- 
quently the case when I am in bed, my 
sense of this happiness has brought tears 
of gratitude in my eyes. I once dreamt,” 
adds Walderstein, “that I was condemned 
to be burnt alive. I was very calm, and 
reasoned coolly during the execution of 
my sentence. ‘Now,’ I said to myself, 
‘lam burning, but not yet burnt; and 
by-and-bye I shall be reduced to a cinder.’ 
This was all I thought, and I did nothing 
but think. When, upon awaking, I re- 
flected upon my dream, I was by no 
means pleased with it, for I was afraid | 
should become all thought and no feeling.” 
It is strange that this fear of thought, 
assuming a corporeal form in deep afflic- 
tion, had occurred to our poet Rowe, 
when he exclaims in the Fair Penitent, 
“ Turn not to thought my brain.” “ What 
is very distressing,” continues the unfor- 
tunate narrator, “is, that when I am ill 
I can think nothing, feel nothing, without 
bringing it home to myself. It seems to 
me that the whole world is a mere 
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machine, expressly formed to make m 
feel my sufferings in every possib! 
manner.” What a fearful avowal from 
reflecting and intelligent man! Does 
not illustrate Rousseau’s definition 
reason —the knowledge of our fully. 

Dr. Rush mentions a man who imagined 
that he had a Caffre in his stomach who 
had got into it at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and tormented him ever since. 
Pinel relates the case of an unfortunate 
man who believed that he had been guil- 
lotined, but his innocence having been 
made complete after his execution, his 
judges decided that his head should | 
restored to him, but the person intrusted 
with this operation had made a mistake, 
and put on a wrong head. Dr. Conolly 
knew a man who really believed that he 
had been hanged, but had been brought 
to life by galvanism, but he maintained 
that this operation had not restored th: 
whole of his vitality. 

Jacobi relates the case of a man con- 
fined in the lunatic asylum at Wurtzburg 
in other respects rational, of quict, dis 
creet habits, so that he was employed in 
the domestic business of the house, but 
who laboured under the impression that 
there was a person concealed in hi: 
stomach, with whom he held frequent 
conversations. He often neieaived the 
absurdity of this idea, and grieved in 
acknowledging and reflecting that he was 
under the influence of so groundless a 
persuasion, but he never could get rid of it. 
“It was very curious to observe,” adds 
our intelligent author, “how, when he 
had but an instant before cried, ‘ What 
nonsense !—is it not intolerable to b: 
thus deluded ?’ and while the tears whic! 
accompanied these exclamations were yet 
in his eyes, he again began to talk, appa- 
rently with entire conviction about th 
person in his belly who told him that lh 
was to marry a great princess. An : 
tempt was made to cure him, by putting 
a large blister on his abdomen, and tli 
instant that it was dressed, moving from 
behind him a dressed-up figure, as if just 
extracted from his body. The experiment 
so far succeeded that the patient believed 
in the performance, and his joy was at 
first boundless in the full persuasion that 
he was cured; but some morbid feeling 
about the bowels, which he had associated 
with theinsane impression, still continuing, 
or being again experienced, he toox up th 
idea that another person similar to the first 
was still left within him, and under that 
persuasion he still continues to labour.” 
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A nobleman of the court of Louis XIV. 
fancied himself a dog, and would inva- 
riably put his head out of window to bark 
aloud. Don Calmet relates the case of 
some nuns in a convent in Germany, who 
imagined that they were transformed into 
cats, and wandered about the building 
loudly mewing and spitting at and scratch- 
ing each other. 

One of the strangest aberrations of a 
disordered state of mind was exhibited 
by some impudent fellows who fancied 
themselves virtuous and modest females. 
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Esquirol relates the case of a youn 

of twenty-six years of age, handsome g d 
of a good figure, who had been in th 
habit of occasionally putting on women's 
attire to perform female parts in private 
theatricals, and who had actually faneied 
himself a woman. In his paroxysmis he 
would put off his male clothes, and equip 
himself like a nymph,—the greater part 
of his day was spent. before his looking. 
glass, decorating his person and dressiny 
his hair—he was incurable! ‘ 





Many years ago, before the eyes of the 
white man had rested upon the restless 
bosom of the “father of waters,” there 
was situated, upon a beautiful prairie in 
Illinois, an Indian village. The tribe is 
still in existence, although much reduced, 
and it was from one of its members, an 
aged chief, that I obtained the following 
legend :-— 

‘The pride and beloved of the whole 
village was a maiden whose elastic move- 
ments had obtained for her, from her wild 
admirer, the appellation of the “ Dancing 
Fawn.” I cannot remember the Indian 
words, but they were very musical. She 
was the most beautiful maiden of the 
whole tribe ; her eyes rivalled in brillianey 
the morning star; her hair was black and 
glossy as the raven’s wing; her com- 

lexion dark, but clear as amber, while 
ier graceful form was perfection. Such 
was the description of the “Fawn” from 
the lips of my old Indian friend. 1 was 
at the time living in Leavenworth, and 
was on a visit to his lodge. 

Of course such a beauty had a host of 
admirers. But, for some time previous to 
our tale, all of the lovers had retired, 
leaving the field open to two young 
warriors, who, in strength, skill, and in 
all manly exercises, excelled all of their 
companions. 

They had already tried their prowess in 
war, and their lodges were adorned by 
many scalps. The old chief looked upon 
them with admiration, but the young 
braves with dread and envy. Yet these 
two braves, though enjoying equally the 
favour and fear of the tribe, were of a 
formation entirely different. 


THE DANCING FAWN. 


One of them rejoiced in the sonorous 
appellation of ‘The Mad Buffalo.” He 
stood six feet high, with broad shoulders, 
and full chest that might have contained 
nearly the strength of his powerful name. 
sake. His countenance was fierce, and 
his nature blood-thirsty as his appearance, 
He was brave, but not crafty. He was 
the one to lead on the warriors to the 
battle, but not to shine in the council. 
chamber. 

His rival, on the contrary, was entirely 
different. He was nearly as tall as his 
companion, but slimly and lithely built. 
His thin, small face, and coal-black eyes 
possessed a singular appearance of craft 
and fierceness combined. On account of 
his leading characteristic he was styled 
Attala, or the “Snake.” He had also 
teamed his laurels upon the war-path; in 
this respect he was carefully inferior to 
the ‘ Buffalo,” while he had also distin- 
guished himself among the wise men 0 
the tribe. 

Such were the rivals for the favour of 
the “Fawn.” It was impossible for 
either to know which was the favoured 
one, as among such fierce warriors © 
might have been dangerous for the young 
maiden to have aroused her preference) 
she had any. So her smiles were bestowe 
impartially, and it became a tacit under 
standing that whoever distinguished hin- 
self by some gallant deed should have 
the hand of the Fawn as a reward. 

It was while affairs were in this state 
that scouts brought information that & 
tribe who lived on the other side of #¢ 
Mississippi were coming to attack then: 
It was at once determined to advance # 
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meet them. The rival lovers hailed this 
determination with joy, as it promised to 
ceive each ‘a chance to perform the deed 
which was to make him a happy husband. 

Preparations for war did not occupy 
them long. <A few rites were performed, 
the war-paint was put on, and each war- 
rior supplied with jerked venison to last 
afew davs. At daybreak the next morn- 
ing, a'ter the news was brought in, they 
started. They marched swiftly and steadily, 
and late in the afternoon they came in 
sight of the great river of the west. They 
meamped behind a grove of cotton-wood 
trees that lined the banks of the mighty 
stream, and sent out scouts to watch the 
opposite bank 

Their keen eyes soon discovered wreaths 
of smoke curling up from the tree-tops, 
revealing the presence of their foes. A 
cuard was posted along the shore of the 
stream, and a council of war was called. 

As in many another council, divers 
opinions were given. Some were that 
they had better watch their enemy, and 
prevent their crossing, while the more 
fiery ones were in favour of crossing in 
the night, and surprising their foes. In 
the midst of the dispute the Snake and 
the Buffalo were silent—the latter because 
he had nothing to say. At length the 
Suake was called upon to settle the dis- 
pute. Conscious of the power of his 
words, he said deliberately — 

“‘Qur warriors are few.” 

This was an indisputable fact. 

“Can any of my brothers inform me of 
the number of our foes ?” 

This was evidently a poser, if one might 


judge by the silence. 


The warrior continued— 

“We must endeavour to discover the 
number of our enemy.” 

“But how ?” was eagerly questioned. 

The Suake calmly pointed to a huge 
tower of rocks that arose from the bosom 
of the waters, its almost perpendicular 
sides covered with moss and weeds. It is 
still an object of wonder and curiosity to 
the traveller. 

“From the summit of yon rock the 
other shore can be plainiy seen, and our 
cnemies counted.” 

“Rut who will attempt the ascent ?” 
questioned an old chief. 

“1! came simultaneously from the 
Buffalo and Snake. 

There was a short pause. The chiefs 
were puzzled whom to select. This dif- 


ae was obviated by the Snake, who 
s1dc— 
i 
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“We will both go !” 

And with a sudden fire in his eve the 
Buffalo echoed his exclamation. 

To prevent exposure tothe enemy, it 
was arranged that the expedition should 
start after nightfall. It was a bright, 
moonlight night that the two warriors 
slipped quietly into the waters, and swam 
side by side to the tower. As they landed 
upon the slippery, wave-worn rocks, they 
paused a moment, and their eyes sough'! 
the summit that seemed towering to the 
very skies. It seemed impossible for any 
human being to ascend the almost per- 
pendicular wall. With some such fee!- 
ings their eyes almost unconsciously 
sought each other; but the next moment, 
with firm determination, they began the 
ascent. 

For a time they managed to obtain a 
tolerable foothold, although the labour of 
drawing up by the hands was very great. 
They frequently stopped to breathe. As 
they kept in the gullies formed by rain, 
they soon became separated, and finally 
out of sight of each other. Each then 
did his best to reach the summit before 
his rival. Upon the Buffalo, notwith- 
standing his superior strength, the ascent 
proved the most laborious, the lightness 
and skill of the other more than counter- 
balancing his strength. As he neared 
the top the difficulties increased. J} oot- 
holds became scarce and hard to find, and 
he was glad to rest whenever he came to 
one. He was compelled to draw himself 
up by means of the wild bushes which 
grew in the crevices of the rocks, and 
which, fortunately, were strong enough 
to bear his weight. 

At length, after climbing thus for 
several feet, he grasped a large flat rock 
on the very crest of the tower, but his 
strength was so nearly gone that he coul 
not raise himself upon it. His only choice, 
apparently, was to descend again or let 
go, when his rival appeared from the other 
side, and offered his hand. The Buffalo 
paused a moment, ere placing himself so 
completely in the power of his deadly foe, 
as he had come to look upon him. The 
next moment, however, he offered his 
hand, and stood upon a level plateau, at 
a fearful height from the surface of the 
water. 

The two warriors gazed for a moment 
at the scene below with a swimming sen- 
sation. They were upon a nearly level 
table of rock about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and nearly circular. On one 
side of the river they beheld their own 
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camp-fires plainly visible over the cotton- 
trees. Their eyes then wandered to the 
opposite shore. The banks here were 
composed of rocky bluffs, and imme- 
diately behind these the enemy had en- 
camped. The position was admirably 
adapted for concealment, and was also a 
very strong one. From their rocky eyrie 
our warriors could plainly see their camp. 
The fires were burning bright, and in the 
mellow moonlight dark figures could be 
seen moving about. It was at once ap- 
parent that the enemy outnumbered their 
own band considerably. 

The warriors took but little notice of 
the lovely, almost sublime, picture spread 
before them. The sombre forest, stretch- 
ing for miles on one side, was a pleasing 
contrast to the vast prairie that imper- 
ceptibly faded into the gloom on the other. 
Then between them rolled the turbid 
waters of the Missouri, refusing to mingle 
with the turbid waters of the Mississippi 
proper, which danced down, flashing like 
a myriad of diamonds in the glittering 
moonbeams. There was in the hostile 
course of the waters a similarity to that 
of the rival warriors. 

After a close scrutiny of the enemy’s 
camp, the Snake arose, saying— 

** My strong brother perceives that they 
number too many for our brave warriors. 
They must be warned not to attempt to 
cross the great river.” 

There was a significant something in 
his voice that made the Buffalo turn an 
inquiring glance toward him. 

“It does not require two to carry back 
amessage. It is not needed that two 
return to dispute for the favour of the 
Fawn The Buffalo is the rival of the 
Snake. We are foes. Let us settle our 
dispute like men.” 

“The Buffalo is willing,” replied that 
warrior, laying his hand fiercely on his 
knife. “Let this be the hour, this the 
spot.” 

The other waved his hand calmly. 

‘Let my brother lay by his knife and 
hatchet. One of us must perish, but we 
must remember that. we are brothers, and 
blood must not be shed. Nature has pro- 
vided a better manner. Look! continued 
the chief, pointing to the waters which 
flowed calmly below. The Buffalo shud- 


dered as he glanced, but the 
he advanced firmly to the bri 
over his weapons. The Snake instantly 
followed, and then the foes faced each 
other, and there was a momentary rause, 

It was a strange tableau. The Bui, 
standing in the middle of the table-rock 
one foot advanced, his hands thrown for. 
ward, something after the manner of a 
modern pugilist. The huge bands of 
muscle were plainly visible, and his face 
wore an expression of confidence, Th 
Snake was standing nearer the brink, his 
head thrown forward gazing warily at his 
adversary. To look at him, one could 
not but think him well named. 

Suddenly the Snake gave a yell and 
sprang at his opponent, and, catching hin 
around the waist, he bore him quickly to 
within a foot or two of the brink. Thp 
Buffalo had evidently been surprised « 
the sudden assault. In an instant, how. 
ever, he recovered himself, and stooping, 
he clasped the body of the Snake, and by 
main strength raised him so high tha 
there must have been a great strain on 
the arms of the Snake, as his arms were 
twisted. He held firmly, however, not- 
withstanding that the Buffalo made des. 
perate efforts to break his hold and hu 
him over. The latter, finding his efforts 
in vain, allowed the Snake to regain bis 
feet, and tried a new plan. He fell dow, 
and of course the Snake came with hin. 
During a desperate struggle near the 
brink, the Buffalo managed to loosen the 
hold of his adversary, and by main strength 
forced him over the brink. The latter, 
quick as lightning, seized his burly oppo- 
nent around the neck, and hanging by his 
hands, nearly pulled him over also. Tie 
Buffalo made desperate efforts to disen- 
gace the tenacious hold of his adversary, 
but all in vain. ‘They hung there, glariog 
into each other’s eyes, with glances 0i 
deadly hatred. At length the Suaie, 
finding himself growing weaker, deter 
mined to end the contest. He drew u 
his legs until he obtained a slight foot 
hold, and then threw himself back, drag: 
ging his foe with him. There was on 
wild, despairing wail, as, locked m thelr 
deadly embrace, the warriors disappeare’- 
A splash in the waters below was ti 
only sound that succeeded. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR A PINK. 


Procure some thin deal shavings, and 
cut each petal on the cross of the shaving; 
cut fifteen of the size marked No. 1, 
fifteen of No. 2, and ten of No. 3, which 
are the outside leaves. Tie a very narrow 
strip of shaving on the loop of the wire 
stalk, as at No. 4, curling the top of the 


PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


WOOD-SHAVINGS, 


stamen slightly with the edge of the 
scissors (the wire drawn from ribbon-wire 
is the best for this purpose); tie on the 
fifteen small leaves round the loop of the 
wire, then fifteen of No. 2, and lastly the 
ten large ones. Bind all firmly on with 
white thread ; cut out the calyx as at. No. 5 
—observe ‘to cut it on the length—and 
with some strong gum touch the edges 





slightly to join it up the side, after it is 
tied on the wire; then thread a strip of 
the slightest shaving, and twist it round 
the wire to the end of the stalk, fastening 
on the grass-like leaves with each twist. 

A very beautiful vase of flowers can be 
made im this manner, as all flowers can 
be imitated in wood-shavings. We give 
this Pink as being the most simple to 
commence with, 


TO MAKE A ROSE OF WOOD-SIIAVINGS. 


Cut out fourteen petals same as No. 3, 
and eighteen of No. 2; then twenty of 
the larger size. Cut them on the length 
of the shaving, and curl them slightly at 
the edge with the scissors; then form a 
loop of wire as at No. 6, and having 
twisted a strip of shaving round it, com- 
mence to tie on the petals with some 
24—2 
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strong thread. Tie on the fourteen small 
ones; then the next size, and so on till 
the flower is complete. Cut the Rose 
leaves also on the length, and vein them 
with the scissors, holding the points a 
little apart so as to give the vein a raised 
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look. Gum them on the wire « 
which form the same desion ro 
Be careful to bind the spray neatly to the 
main branch with a slight strip’ of the 


shaving, and fasten off by a little eum «: 
the end. , arty 


Stalk, 
as No. 7 











PLAUSIBLE PEOPLE. 


In society, as in the arts, as in literature, 
as in politics, as in fifty other things— 


The world is still deceived by ornament ;— 


not alone by gems of price, “barbaric 
gold and pearl ;” but by Birmingham gild- 
ing as well as barbaric gold—by glass 
beads as well as orient pearl. Though 
aware that “there are counterfeits 
abroad,” we accept people on their own 
showing ; albeit that showing bears as 
much proportion to the reality as the por- 
trait of a dwarf or giant placed before a 
booth at a fair, to the tall man or short 
woman exhibiting within. 

It is a favourite jest with the French 
that you may knock a man down, pro- 
vided you preface the offence with the 
word “ pardon !” 

In England, you may do what you like, 
provided you do it plausibly. Cant your 
way through life, with the seven deadly 
Sins in your train, xof asserting them to 
be angels, but “ wishing to goodness they 
were not guile so wicked, and humbly 


hoping that some day or other they may 
see the error of their ways,” and you wil 
pass for a heavenly-minded man. Depre- 
cation, whether in tone, manner, or phrase- 
ology, is an universal pass-key. There i 
no knowing exactly where to convict suet 
sinners. They envelope themselves in 
such a thick coating of sackcloth au 
ashes, that there is some difficulty m 
finding out the vulnerable point. Ther 
hypocrisy is a sort of shifting. shield 
which, like the sails of a windmill, J 
with your attack, and protect them 
whatever direction they are approached. 
According to Rochefoucault’s defiuttion 
of a courtier, “az homme sans humenr © 
sans honneur,’ they never suffer a. 
selves to be provoked out of their re 4 
equanimity. Ever gracious, ever ‘ages 
their humility is that of Tartuffe, m 
impassibility that of Talleyran4, em 
would not allow the person with wit! 
he was conversing to discover, i bad 
expression of his countenance, that he 


i , : in the rear 
received a kick from his enemy 1 the 
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‘To this svd-human patience, however, 
they superadd more active propensities. 
‘he plausible person is essentially a talk- 
ing animal;—an ambulatory puff,—an 
utterer of vauntings—“not loud, but 
deep.” He accuses himself in the hum- 
blest tone of being guilty of all the car- 
dinal virtues. 

According to his own account, the cir- 
cumstances attending Aés conduct are in- 
variably extenuating. ‘* He does not wish 
to praise himself,” but he labours under 
the singular impunity attributed to the 

ight divine of the throne; he can “ do 
no wrong.” By some strange concatena- 
tion of events, he isimpeccable. It would 
crieve him much that he should be sup- 
posed to pride himself on this. Heaven 
torbid that he should be pharisaical in his 
virtue. On the contrary, humility has 
been esteemed his leading merit. But 
so it 1s, that when others fall into frailty, 
by some inherent quality (like the leaded 
foundation of a Dutch tumbler), he is 
forced to stand upright. 

The world, that wide-mouthed dupe, 
swallows all this as glibly as it is uttered. 
The man who anoints himself all over with 
the oil of laudation above his fellows, may 
pass through the eye of a needle, albeit as 
crooked as acamel. Smooth asa billiard- 
ball, and sticking at nothing, he makes his 
infallible way into the pocket, and wins 
his game. is is the virtue which, so far 
from being its own reward, obtains a pre- 
mium from parliament, and sets itself up 
like a golden image for the adoration of 
mankind. 

Plausible people are the fatted kine of 

this world. They insinuate themselves 
like the weasel into the meal-tub; or 
like Reynard, their stealthy steps make 
au unsuspected way into the hen-roost. 
While your ears are fascinated by their 
ventle protestations, you find they have 
been picking your locks or your pocket. 
While the plausible patriot praises him- 
self for more than Spartan virtue, he is 
watching your eye for a favourable op- 
portunity to escape up the back stairs, 
aud sneak into the presence of royalty. 
he next time you see him, he will be on 
tue Treasury Bench. 
_ Another favourite form of plausibility, 
is to appear in the arena of life, trembling 
and detenceless, saus aries comme Cin- 
HOCENCE— 

A naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast.j 


You cannot tread upon the thing that 
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crawls at your feet, and calls itself a 
worm. If it owned itself an asp, you 
would have a right to exterminate the 
reptile. ‘‘ But a poor, harmless, miser- 
able, unoffending worm, that could not 
do mischief if it would, and would not 
if it could, you could not be such a 
monster as to set your foot upon its 
innocent head.” 

Thus pleaded for, the worm of Nile 
establishes itself by vour hearth; and 
some day, when you fiud yoursell stung 
with mortal venom, the fatal wound 
proves to have proceeded from the © poor, 
harmless, miserable, unoifending worm, 
that could not do mischief if it would, 
and would npt if it could!” 

Lhe force of endeavour will do wonders 
towards acquiring the form and show of 
righteousness, by those who 


Assume a virtue though they have it not. 


In the crowd of beggars that surround 
a travelling-carriage at the foreign post- 
houses—some halt, some blind, some 
maimed—all screaming for charity, it re 
quires the eye of a policeman to detect 
the genuine cripple, and make the dumb 
speak. If the uninitiated pretend to per 
form Duke Humphry’s miracle, and make 
the lame man fling aside lis crutches and 
fly the field, they are sure to hit upon the 
wrong man, so cunning are the impostors, 
So is it with the Plausible. By dint of 
strenuously pretending to be good, wise, 
or zealous, they contract almost the form 
and pressure of virtue and wisdom. 
Though we positively vow that it is the 
clown preaching in the sacerdotal robe of 
Sir Topaz, we cannot help listening with 
reverence to his exposition of the doc- 
trines of Metempsychosis. Ile looks so 
rery grave—he talks so very learnedly. 
Our prejudices must have deceived us. 
‘The man so rery like the chaplain, canxaof 
be the fool! 

When we find judges, Junes, ordinaries 
of Newgate, police magistrates, and othe 
public functionaries whose hearts ar 
supposed to become as the nether mill- 
stone through much practice—whose eyes, 
as those of the lynx— whose ears, as those 
of the mole—taken in year after year by 
the protestations of maletactors; and 
petitioning for reprobates capable of pick- 
ing the turnkey’s pocket of their repaev 
or biting off the ear of the ordinary who 
has recommended them to mercy, who Can 
wonder at the unsophistication whieh 
exposes the less wary classes of the 
community to be quacked to death by 
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plausible doctors, ruined in lawsuits by 
plausible solicitors, or won over to adora- 
tion by plausible moralists in prose and 
verse ! 

A mendicity society of good company 
ought to be established for the due exa- 
mination of people’s claims. If, in dread 
of imposition, we refuse our obolus to the 
real Belisarius, we never forgive ourselves. 
Nay, if we reject with nausea some over- 
sweetened cup of sweets, the leprous dis- 
tilment may be poured into the porches 
of our ears as into those of Hamlet's father, 
some afternoon when we are napping, 
and our scruples are set. at eternal rest! 

There is a certain Jonathan Wilson, 
Esq., a man to whom the hats of bankers 
fly off in the streets,—whose name figures 
as director of half-a-dozen companies and 
governor of half-a-dozen institutions. The 
bankers reverence the governors and di- 
rectors, the companies and institutions 
reverence tle man who commands the 
respect of bankers; and, while standing 
like a colossal Croesus, with a foot upon 
the necks of each, Jonathan Wilson can 
afford to be not worth a guinea, 

Jonathan Wilson was the younger son 
of a younger brother, without a shilling 
he could call his own. Air is sorry food 
for anything but cameleons and orchida- 
ceous plants,—more particularly to a man 
born like Jonathan Wilson, with an appe- 
tite for turtle and venison. After revolv- 
ing in his mind the space to be measured 
between a dry crust and three courses 
and a dessert; after examining, with a 
curious eye, the turnpike roads which 


lead to the Temple of Fortune—su¢), as 
industry, talent, and so forth—Jonath 
decided upon the by-path of Plausibility. 
and as coachmen diminish the steepness 
of a hill by a zigzag course, insinuated 
himself up the steep ascent by a Serpen- 
tine career, bowing and smiling on either 
side, as the sinuosities of his pathway 
seemed to justify. : 

Jonathan was mild in his demeanour— 
gentle, patient, unpretending. Though 
he preached, because preaching was tie 
order of the day, his homilies were 
couched in Chesterfieldian phrase. He 
never mentioned hell to ears polite, but 
persuaded the good that they had rege. 
nerated him; the bad, that they had cor: 
rupted; and both, that it was their 
business to take care of their own. 

After being adopted as confidential man 
to everybody having confidence, that is, 
money to dispose of, with the money of 
the few he soon commanded the respect 
of the many; and has now a mansion 
in Portland-place, a villa at Tottenham, 
and more turtle and venison than he can 
absorb. He has acted as churchwarden, 
he has officiated as sheriff, he might be 
in Parliament if he chose. But, accord- 
ing to the argument of the Danish sailors, 
who would not send Hamlet into England 
because “the men there were as mad as 
he,” Jonathan Wilson shirks an assem- 
blage so pre-eminent for its plausibility. 

Has not this man speculated cunningly 
on the gullibility of the world?—Yet 
Jonathan Wilson is a drop in the ocean 
of PLAUSIBLE PEOPLE. 
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Sug was walking hastily up the hill-side 
in a fitful mood. 

On the brow of the hill a large old 
maple spread its branches, targets for the 
colden arrows quivering from the autumu 
sunset. 

Gertrude had flung her jaunty little 
flat with its curled dark-blue feather upon 
ihe ground, while seating herself under 
the old tree, and now, resting her soft 
cheek upon her hand, dreamed until the 
lush in the west faded to amber. When 
at length she raised her head, a large tear 
was slowly rolling down her cheek. It 
fell upon a scarlet leaf tangled in the 
fringe of her shawl, 

“Mocking the happy days of last 
autumn,” she sighed, brushing the glis- 
tening tear away. “I wonder if Walter 
will ever again twine bright leaves among 
my curls.” Stooping forward, she caught 
up her flat by one of its long ribbons, and 
gathering her shawl closely around her, 
leisurely descended the hill. At its base 
she struck into a path leading to a quaint 
little brown cottage. 

“Och! Miss Gerthrude, ye been gone 
so long, honey, an’ a swate jintleman in 
rigimentals a waitin’ to see yer purty face, 
an’ yer Aunt Milly at the Squire’s lint 
party. Don’t be so eager-like, dear; it’s 
uot the like o’ Misther Walther at all at 
all.” 

Gertrude gasped frightfully, leaning 
against the hall table for support. 

Bridget appeared distressed. 

“Would I run for wather for ye, 
honey ?” 

“No, no.” She paused, pressed her 
hand to her side as if in pain, then reso- 
lutely turned the handle of the parlour 
door and entered. 

A gentleman -was-slowly-walking -back 
and forth before the wood fire crackling 
upon the hearth. As Gertrude closed the 
door behind her, he paused, and then ad- 
vanced a step or two toward her. 

_“T must introduce myself,” said a rich, 
kind voice. ‘ Bethel Stuart—Miss Fitz- 
Huzh, a friend of Walter Steyn.” 

“And he? What news of him?” burst 
from Gertrude’s lips, raising her eager 
eyes to his face. 

“He was wounded.” 

“Qh! not killed, thank God, not 
killed!’ she cried, interrupting him, 
clasping her small hands, her beautiful 
eyes brimful of sudden tears. 
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Mr. Stuart looked extremely distressed. 

“Poor child!” he said, soothingly, 
laving his hand upon her bright hair, 
“would that it were xoé filled. But poor 
Walter died of his wound upon the 
bat tle-field.” 

The bright flush of excitement faded 
from her cheek. She raised her brown 
eyes to his with a pleading glance. 

“He is not dead. No, no, not dead; 
only say he is not dead!” she uttered in 
a hoarse whisper. 

Mr. Stuart shook his head sadly. 

“Oh, my God, Walter, Walter!” she 
cried, in low, altered tones. 

Bethel Stuart caught her ere she fell. 
Tenderly gathering her into his strong 
arms, he laid her, white and breathless, 
upon the sofa. 

A rush of cold air from the opened 
window roused her. The long, dark eye- 
lashes quivered almost imperceptibly, the 
pale mouth parted with a gasping sound. 

Mr. Stuart left her for an instant and 
came back with a glass of cool spring 
water. She drank a little, he holding the 
glass. | 

“Tam quite strong now,” she said, in 
a faint voice; ‘* please go on.” 

The recital was a painful one. When 
Mr. Stuart had finished, a look of relief 
spread over his fine features. 

“ You must let me be a friend to you 
now,” he continued, bending toward her. 
“Tt was Ats wish.” 

Gertrude raised her wet face. 

‘““You loved Walter,” she said, in 
scarcely audible tones ; “ your breast pil- 
lowed his dying head—indeed, indeed 
your sympathy is very precious to me. 
Poor, poor Walter! Were those his last 
words ?” she continued, vainly striving to 
steady her voice. 

“They were his words,” Bethel Stuart 
answered, evasively. “Your name was 
the last word upon his lips.—May | 
come this way sometimes and see liow 
you are? Now that I have two little 
orphan nephews to care for, L shall not 
return to the war. I had thrown up my 
commission before the last battle, but 
waited to see how Walter would fare. | 
am rejoiced that I did so, Good-bye, Miss 
Fitz-Hugh; I must be in the city tus 
evening, and have barely time to catch the 
down train.” 

# * « * 


Edith Barclay stood before a mirror 
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in her mother’s softly-lighted parlour, 
fastening a japonica bud among her dark, 
vlossy braids. 

‘‘Mamma, how late Bethel is_ to- 
night !” 

“Yes, my love.” 

‘Edith, dear,” Mrs. Barclay resumed, 
after a slight cough of embarrassment, 
‘‘it strikes me you are too exacting— 
that is 2 

“Pray go on, mamma,” said Edith, 
turning with an air of superb scorn 
toward her mother, a frail-looking lady 
with a sweet, low voice. 

“Never mind now, my love. That 
is Mr. Stuart’s ring. I was in hopes 
you would have understood me,” she 
added. 

Mrs. Barclay kissed her daughter’s fore- 
head and left the room as Bethel Stuart 
entered it. 

** How very late!” pouted Edith, with- 
drawing herself from his arms that he 
might not kiss her. 

**T have had something to do which 
took me from town for a few hours.” 

**T don’t see what,” said Edith, petu- 

lantly. 
“ How should you, my dear ?”’ resumed 
Mr. Stuart, with an absent air. ‘“‘A few 
of Walter Steyn’s things were forwarded 
to me from Washington by my directions, 
This afternoon I took the cars and de- 
livered them myself to Miss Fitz-Hugh. 
Poor girl, my heart bleeds for her, Edith, 
I must take you out there. And some 
day we will beg your mamma’s permis- 
sion to bring her here for a week or fort- 
night. The novelty of city life may divert 
her mind.” 

“She wont want to be gay. 
be so stupid having her here.” 

An expression of painful surprise 
crossed Mr. Stuart’s face. 

*“You would be very much interested 
in her were you to see her,” he replied, 
gravely. ‘ Will you let me take you 
there some time ?” ° 

Edith would not speak, but sat with 
coldly-averted face. 

“dith, Edith!” cried Mr. Stuart, 
drawing her toward him, “ where are your 
warm, generous impulses? I scarcely 
recognise my darling in this strange 
mood.” He imprisoned both her fair 
hands in one of his, and holding her close 
to his breast, gazed long and earnestly 
into her drooping face. 

Presently her eyelids began to quiver, 
the pouting mouth grew tremulous. She 
burst into tears. 
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tones. Mr. Stuart did A ‘ing _ 
her, but allowed the passionate tears te 
fall, still holding her tenderly to him, 
When at length he did speak, which was 
merely to pronounce her name, Edith 
started at the grave tone, Raising her 
head rather proudly, she strove to with. 
draw from the strong arms which held 
her, but in vain. 

Bethel forced her to turn her face to 
his, He was all gentleness, but so grave, 
almost stern, Edith fancied. \ 

“Are you distressed at the sympathy 
and interest I have felt for poor dead 
W alter’s Gertrude? Is it so, Edith? js 
it so?” 

He awaited her reply anxiously. It 
came at last with a snap of fretfulness, 

“You can go out there and comfort 
Miss Fitz-Hugh as often as you choose. 
It won’t make one bit of difference to 
any one in this house. Harry Lane will 
take me to parties and the opera.” 

Bethel put her away from him, but not 
hastily. 

“You are not a baby, Edith, to be 
coaxed back to smiles.” 

“Tt has been nothing but Gertrude, 
Gertrude, for the last two montlis,” she 
pouted. 

Mr. Stuart put a strong restraint upon 
himself before he again trusted his voice. 

“ God grant I have not been deceived 
in you, my precious Edith! But under- 
stand me once for all, I shall not cast 
off Miss Fitz-Hugh for this unwarrantable 
whim of yours. She has no friends, and 
I promised my friend Walter Steyn, when 
he lay dying upon the battle-field, that 1 
would befriend her.” 

He paused to wipe the large drops o! 
perspiration from his forehead. 

“Choose between us,” cried Edith, 
bitterly. ee 

“Take care, take care, Edith,’ said 
Mr. Stuart, sternly: “ you are rash—— 

“1 mean it,” she replied, with a light, 
mocking laugh. “I will never retract 
what | have said.” 

** Be it so, then.” | 
and lips grew white. His voice sounde 
strangely to his own ears. “ You have 
no pity on yourself. Farewell: ' 

Edith Barclay drew herself up haugh- 
tily, and bowed with the stately grace © 
a duchess. But when the door clo 
upon Bethel Stuart, she flung berse 
upon the sofa, and, hiding her face amobg 


Mr. Stuart’s brow 
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the cushions, sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

Half an hour later, hearing her father’s 
step in the hall, she started up hastily, 
pushing back the heavy braids from her 
wet cheeks. 

Papa,” she said, going to meet him, 
laving her little hand upon his arm, 
«don’t ring for coffee, yet. I want to 
tell you something.” 

“Tears, Edith? tears? Why, where 
is Bethel? 1 don’t see him here.” 

“That is the trouble, papa. I suppose 
I have treated him rather badly, and he 
has gone off.” 

Mr. Barclay whistled, his eyes turned 
up to the eciling. 

“And when is he coming back, my 
dear?” he asked, laying his forefinger 
against the side of his nose, glancing 
slily at his daughter. 

“Now, papa, don’t—don’t make fun of 
me,” she said, throwing her arms around 
her father’s neck, drawing him down to a 
chair, and seating herself upon his knee. 
“I know you think it is nothing but a 
silly quarrel; but indeed -——” 

Edith burst into tears. 

_ © Well, well, my pet! I am not laugh- 
ing at you: only thinking over my own 
young days, you know. Come, come, 
Edith! Why, don’t cry so, my dear.” 

He raised her hot tace and laid her 
cheek to his. 

“ But, papa a 

“ Well, my love ?” 

“You think Bethel will come back to 
me? Don’t you, papa—don't you ?” 

“What took him off in such a 
hurry ?” 

‘* Because—because I didn’t want him 
to care so much for Miss Fitz-Hugh.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The young lady Walter Steyn would 
have married if he had not been killed in 
battle.” 

“ What has Bethel to do-with her?” 

“She is an orphan, papa; and Bethel 
promised Mr. Steyn he would be her 
triend, and——” 

“And what, Edith ©” 

“I felt badly about it.” 

: About what, my daughter ?” 

Why, his going to see Gertrude, and 
talking so much about her.” 

“Didw’t Bethel want you to go and 
see her too 2” . 

“Yes; but I can’t now.” 

«c Why not on ' 

“I went off into a fit of heroics while 
Bethel was here this evening, and told 
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him to choose between us. Afterward 
wouldn’t retract what I had said.” 

“ And Bethel ?” 

“ He went off, papa, and I let him.” 

“My daughter”—Mr. Barclay paused 
a moment—* Bethel Stuart is a very 
proud man. He respects himself.” 

“Yes, papa; go on.” 

‘And he wont come back—mark iny 
words, Edith!—he wont come back un- 
less you send for him.” 

“Then he may stay away,” was upot 
Edith’s lips; but something in her father’ 
face checked such a light reply. 

“Tell your mamma | want her—stay, 
Twill go up to her dressing-room, and 
have coffee there.” 

He kissed her tenderly and let her go. 

June came with her fragrant buds and 
vines. On every way-side bough the 
little birds held protracted meetings. 

Surely, silently, under the influence of 
the sweet summer sunshine, the clouds 
of pride overshadowing Edith Barclay’s 
heart dispersed. 

“ Papa,” she said, one day, following 
her father from the dining room into the 
hall, shyly putting a little note into his 
hand, “ would you send that—to—to— 
Mr. Stuart ?” 

Mr. Barclay rapidly ran bis eye ove! 
his daughter’s delicate handwriting. 

“ Yes, my dear,” he said, sadly. | 

“What is the matter, papa?” T'dith 
asked, glancing uneasily at him. 

“Nothing now. I was thinking, my 
love, that if you were foo /afe—you un- 
derstand me—why that there is nothing 
contained in this little note to cause you 
any after-feeling of embarrassment.” 

“ But I don’? understand,” said Edith, 
simply. 

“ Never mind, love. I hope I may be 
mistaken in some of my ideas.” 

Mr. Barclay sighed, and hastily tucked 
his umbrella under his arm. 

“Better send it by Thomas this after- 
noon before he brings the carriage round. 
Good-day, my dear.” | 

That evening several of Edith’s friends 
came in. Mr. Barclay watched his daugh- 
ter narrowly. ‘There was a flush upon her 
cheek, and a light within her eye, which 
he did not like. 

Their young guests dispersed, he drew 
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her toward him, folding her to lis hea 


“You are anxious and nervous, Ga 
ling.” i oi 
“No, papa, not now,” she said, in a 
clear, calm voice. ‘See, I have his an 
swer already.” She drew a little crumple 
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note from underneath her belt, quietly 
rep lacing it. 

“| partly forfeited his respect that 
evening, | fancy—my long silence has 
done the rest. Papa, do you remember 
the day you brought me home those beau- 
tiful fuchsias, and told me to give up 
pouting or | would be too tardy? But | 
was very wilful then,—was I not, papa 
She gazed up into her father’s face with 
a sad, wistful expression, then quietly 
bowed her faschend upon his arm. 

“ Kdith, 1 shall take you to Europe. 
You shan’t stay here,” said Mr. Barclay, 
in a husky voice. 

“Does mamma know?” he asked, 
presently. 

She shook her head. 

“Will you tell her, papa? I did not 
dare; it will bring on one of those dis- 
tressing sick headaches.” 

The pearl which Bethel Stuart had 
carried so long within his bobsom—hidden, 
as he profoundly thought, from human 
ken—which lie had day by day cherished 
more and more: waiting, waiting never so 
patiently for the day when he might dis- 
cover it to the fond, shy eyes of Edith 
Barclay—what then? ‘Too late, too 


late;” she had come seeking for that 


which was not; and the June showers 
wept Amen upon the trees. 

‘Time sheathed his remorseless summer 
scythe, sweet clover tops no longer swayed 
bashlully to the south wind, golden rods 
flashing gloriously in the sunlight—tender 
blades of grasses—buds, lilies, blossoms : 
where were they garnered ? 

Scarlet leaves were falling upon their 
graves. 

A little while, and Father Time, with 
touch more delicate than a woman’s, 
spread a white mantle over the ruin he 
had wrought. 

And the young days of the new year 
flew by, and April came, coaxing with 
many tears the crocuses into bloom. 

Gertrude Fitz-Hugh bent eagerly over 
them in Aunt Milly’s garden, and, gather- 
ing a bunch, held them up delightedly to 
Mr. Stuart. 

He imprisoned her slender wrist in a 
gentle grasp, brushing his cheek against 
the pretty flowers. Gertrude’s eyes fell 
beneath his gaze. 

“Gertrude, the Jast words of Walter 
Steyn have never passed my lips, Will 
you listen to me ?” 

Gertrude Fitz-Hugh started violently. 
A tremulous sigh fluttered to her lips. 
She did not speak, but waited patiently. 
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There was a strange thrill in My. 
Stuart’s voice as he continued -— 

‘* Walter died ignorant of the en 
ment then existing between Miss Bare ay 
and myself. Gertrude, besides claiming 
my friendship for you, he said to me, 
‘Bethel, perhaps you and she will love 
each other some day—my darling Ger. 
trude!’? Your name, Miss Fitz-Hugh, 
came with his Jast gasp.” 

Gertrude was sobbing. 

Mr. Stuart raised her wet face to the 
sunshine. ‘* Will you be my Gertrude 
now ?” he asked, tenderly. 

A hot flush shot across her brow, a 
deadly paleness succeeded. ‘The crocus 
flowers slid from her weak grasp. Lock- 
ing her hands convulsively together, she 
said, ina hard, strained voice— 

“You do not know your own heart. 
You love Edith Barclay, Mr. Stuart. I 
never heard why you parted. But you 
love her passionately even zow. And— 
she—I saw her white face with its fitful 
flushings one day in the city, while Aunt 
Milly and I were shopping. Afterward | 
compared your two faces and thought you 
were to blame.” 

‘«* And you do not love me, Gertrude?” 
he asked, stooping to pick up her flowers. 

For an instant her lips quivered too 
rapidly for words; then she said, distinctly 
and resolutely, with a touch of pride— 

«T think you have no right to offerme 
your love, Mr. Stuart.” 

He turned abruptly and left her. 

Gertrude watched him until he disap- 
peared behind the lilac boughs at the end 
of the long garden, then gathering up her 
wilted blossoms, went to her room to 
think. 

How many of us have sought the seclu- 
sion of our chambers to ¢hink—think how 
we may best put away the remnants of a 
bright dream, and patiently take up agall 
the threads of daily human life, and weave, 
weave monotonously, to the flow of our 
stealthy tears. 

Did he love Edith Barclay, passion 
ately even, as Miss Fitz-Hugh had confi- 
dently asserted ? 

Bethel Stuart’s heart responded, Yes. 
His mind reverted to the note which be 
had received from Edith in the early Pe 
of the last summer, and how nettle he 
had felt because she had not wnitten 
sooner. From that day forth he 
steeled his heart against her. 

Now a woman’s hand had dared v0 
turn aside the keen points of pride, bris- 
tling at the port-holes of his heart, am 
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' there was lis pearl—not lost, only 


Again he stood in Mrs. Barclay’s softly 
lighted parlour, and heard Edith’s light 
step upon the stair. Not rapid as of 
yore, when springing to welcome him, 
but slowly, almost reluctantly, he fancied. 

His heart throbbed painfully as she 
came into the room, a slight blush man- 
tling her cheek, and spreading in crimson 
tides to neck and brow. 

Bethel Stuart quietly placed a chair for 
her. 

“T must beg you to bear with me pa- 
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tieutly for a few moments.” He paused, 
his emotion broke through all barriers. 

“ Edith! Edith! can you forgive?” he 
cried. ; ) 

She raised her eves to his face with a 
shy, surprised look. A soft, halt-dreamy 
light stole into them. 

* Edith! Edith!” he repeated, plead- 
ingly, holding out his arms to her. 

She came to him, and with the move- 
ment of a weary child laid her head upon 
his breast. 

“We are both of us wiser and better 
now, are we not ?” he whispered soltly. 


AMERICA.* 


VERYTHING new relating to America— 
the scene of such long-continued warfare 
—cannot fail to be deeply interesting to 
all classes of readers. It is therefore 
with unspeakable pleasure that we hail 
Dr. Nichols’ important work ‘ Forty 
Years of American Life,” a book so well 
stored with new information and agree- 
able reading, that it would seem to ex- 
haust the whole subject upon which it 
treats. Amongst many other important 
luatters, these volumes embrace :—[xtent 
and Resources of America; Law, Physic, 
and Divinity; Books and Authors; Re- 
creations and Amusements; Education, 
ludustry, and Commerce ; Travelling and 
Hotel Life; Presidents ; Slavery ; Seces- 
sion and the War. 

Dr. Nichols, a Northerner by birth as 
well as by residence, conscientiously be- 
lieved in the right of secession. He 
laments the disunion, but he could not 
reconcile himself to the war. Opposed 
to the action of his own party, yet un- 
willing to bear arms against it, he saw no 
resource but to emigrate to England. 
And here, the author tells us, “in the 
weary hours of a most anxious exile, my 
book was written. I have described 
America, and what seems to me most 
distinctive in its institutions and people, 
as I remember them, looking back through 
a vista of nearly balfa century of a varied 
wud busy life, and as they appear to me 
viewed across the intervening ocean.”’ 








* Forty Years of American Life. By Dr. 
Thomas L. Nichols. 2 vols.,demy 8vo. Price 


328. London: John Maxwell and Company, 
122, Fleet Street. 


We cannot resist giving the reader the 
few following extracts from this valuable 
book, which must take rank as the best 


ever written on America:— 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF Tit 
UNITED STATES. 


The agricultural riches and resources 
of the United States, north and south, 
may be indicated by one year’s produc- 
tion of a few articles, as given in the 
census of 1860. I give the totals in 
round numbers :— 

170,000,000 


827,000,000 
21,000,000 


Wheat (bushels) . 
Indian corn or maize . 
a a ee ee ee 
Oats . ...- «+ « « « 173,000,000 
Rice (lbs.) . . . + - - 187,000,000 
Barley and buckwheat (bushels) 33,000,000 
Lutter (Ibs.) . 459,000,000 
Cheese . em 106,000,000 
Potatoes, peas, beans (bushels) 167,000,000 
Sugar (lbs.) . . : 340,000, ¢ 
Molasses (gallons). . - . 25,500,000 
Animals (slaughtered, value} 4) 5 99 yoo 
in dollars). . - wane 
Tobacco (lbs.) . . . 430,000,000 
Corton (bales of 400 lbs.) . 5,197,000 


Wool (lbs.) 60,000, ) 
Hemp (tons) . 104.480 
Flax (lbs.)  . . 3,778,000 


It. appears from the above returns that 
every family in the (lately) United States, 
black and white, had, on an average, im 
1860, 26 bushels of wheat ; 125 of lndian 
corn; 40 of rye, oats, barley, and buck- 
wheat ; 28 of potatoes, peas, &c. ; 51 \bs. 
of rice; 71 lbs. of butter; 17 ibs. of 
cheese; 56 Ibs. of sugar; # gallons ol 
molasses; five pounds sterling worth 





of butcher’s meat, at American prices ; 
71 lbs. of tobacco; besides game, fish, 
fruit, garden vegetables, wine, &c., 
&e.; and besides cotton, wool, hemp, 
flax, and other products of the soil. I 
make nocomparison with other countries ; 
but it is very evident that Americans 
have not been stinted for the necessarics 
of life. 

Some of these articles are produced 
more abundantly in the North, others in 
the South. There are more cattle and 
swine in the South; more sheep in the 
North. The horses, asses, and mules, 
are nearly egual. ‘The North produces 
most wheat; the South, most Indian corn. 
The South produces nearly all the cotton 
and rice, and much the larger portion of 
hemp, tobacco, and sugar. It must be 
remembered, also, that the population of 
the North is nearly double that of the 
South. The resources of the latter are 
much greater than those of the former, 
especially in great staples for exportation. 

America, North and South, is rich in 
fruits. Apples can be raised in any 
quantity, and of the finest quality, for 
three-halfpence a bushel. Peaches make 
a crop nearly as abundant. Melons, such 
as are seldom seen in this country, grow 
everywhere, and thousands of cartloads 
are given to hogs, or, as among the 
Shakers, the juice is boiled down to syrup. 
Wine, over a vast belt of country, could 
be sold at a handsome profit for sixpence a 
gallon. A few years ago potatoes brought 
but sixpence a bushel. Wheat has been 
sold in the West, within three years, fora 
shilling a bushel. Where land is unlimited 
and can be bought for tive shillings an 
acre, where there is no rent to pay, and no 
manure is needed, and crops are gathered 
mostly by machinery, even these prices 
pay the farmer a fair profit. 


RECREATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS, 


Music is more cultivated in America 
than in any country in the world, except 
Germany. I am sure there are ten piano- 
fortes in every American town or village 
to one in England. Singing is taught in 
the public schools, and the number of 
bands and amateurs is very great. As to 
a national music, I can say little. The 
negro melodies are nearly all we have to 
boast of. ‘These have a charm that has 
made them popular everywhere. Are 
thev really negro? Yes, in their origin, 
undoubtedly, The negroes have plain- 
tive, simple airs, which they sing to the 
rude accompaniment of the banjo. The 
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instrument is native African: so in it 
rudiments, is the music; but both bold 
been improved upon. ‘The negro melo. 
dies are the product of a cross between 
African Paganism and American Me. 
thodism. ‘Then the airs, as composed by 
the negroes, have been refined by white 
performers, and others have been com- 
posed in the same spirit. These last 
constitute the greater number, 

Some of these airs have a very singular 
character. ‘here is “ Dixie’s Land,” for 
example. I do not know its origin, but 
am inclined to believe its germ, at least 
was negro, and that it came from the 
South. When it was first played in St, 
Louis, the effect was very remarkable, 
lt was at the theatre. ‘The leader of the 
orchestra had got hold of it and arranged 
it. It was played as an interlude between 
the acts, but not with the usual effect. 
‘The whole house listened with breathless 
silence, and without giving the usual ap- 
plause, suddenly burst into one simulta. 
neous yell of delight and astonishment, 
and then made the band play it over 
eleven times before they would be satis- 
fied. It was one of the last tunes | heard 
in America, and the first 1 heard in Lon- 
don; the next, I believe, was also an 
Africo- American air, the “ Prairie 
Flower.” 

There are American composers of ope- 
ratic music, but they have the same dilli- 
culties in obtaining recognition as Ame- 
rican authors. Why should a manager 
risk the production of an American opera, 
and pay for it, when the chefs d’@ucres of 
Mozart and Rossini, Verdi and Meyer- 
beer, are ready to his hand? ‘There are 
not many original dramatists or composers 
in England; it is a wonder that there 
should be any in America. 


THE POOR NEGRO. 


In New York, the negro, of late years, 
has been admitted to ride on some of the 
street railways. He never gets into an 
omnibus. It must be a low grog-shop 
into which he dares to enter, even with 
the money in his hand, to get a sherry- 
cobbler or a gin-cocktail. Dressed in all 
the splendour of apparel in which — 
to indulge, he would be unceremomlous y 
kicked out of any respectable oyster 
house he might choose to enter, even ul 
it were kept by one of his — 
brethren. ‘There are a hundred hotels 
in New York which can accommoaate 
from fifty to a thousand guests, but there 
is not one of these at which a man © 
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Afriean blood could find a bed or a meal. 
llis only place in any of these establish- 
wents is that of cook or waiter. Ile may 
cook every mea il; he cannot eat one out 
of the kitehen, He may stand behind the 
ehair; he must not sit at the table. 

Ten years ago, all the theatres of New 
York had boxes, pit, third tier and gal- 
lery. The negro, though he might come 
to the theatre in his private carriage, and 
have money enough im bank to buy the 
theatre, could not get admission to boxes 
or pit, nor even to the third tier, set apart 
for fallen women. His only place was 
the gallery, and in many cases he was 
railed off, even in this, from the lowest 
class of the white population. ‘To-day, 
most of the American theatres have but 
two places and prices, and there is no 
admission whatever for the negro. | 
have never seen one in any fashionable 
place of amusement in the Northern 
States, except as a menial, with a 
marked separation from the respectable, 
and sometimes even the disreputable por- 
tion of the audience. 

The popular feeling of caste is marked 
i curious ways. In New York, a fa- 
vourite amusement of the men is a marcel 
out of town, behind a band of music, to 
lire at a target. ‘These target excursions 
are not confined to military companies. 
Every company of firemea has its annual 
excursion, and the workmen of large ma- 
nufacturing establishments, at least once 
a year, shoulder their muskets, borrowed 
for the occasion, and with a military band, 
often as numerous as themselves, march 
up or down Broadway, toward some con- 
venient shooting- ground. After every 
company is carried the target they are 
expected to riddle with musket or rifle 
balls; and this target is invariably ear- 
ried by the biggest, and blackest, and 
best-looking negro who can be hire -d for 
the oceasion. So, in a military faneral 
procession, the horse of tle defunct hero 
is always led through the streets by a 
negro groom. 


MANITATTAN AND LOLA MONTES. 


“ Manhattan’’—the assumed name is 
the Indian designation of the Island on 
which New York city is built—is a model 
American. He was born, like Mr. Bar- 
num, in the land of wooden clocks, wooden 
nutmegs, and steady habits—the State of 
Connecticut. In his youth he entered 
the counting-house of a New York firm of 
shipping merchants, and when scarcely of 
ace, set up for himself, in company with 
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another equally enterprising ' youth, in the 
same business. I never heard that ¢ 
had any capital but their resnective wit 
—but these were enough to give them a 
cood start in business, and the tirm of 
Manhattan and Co. soon had ships sailing 
to India, China, and the realms hn the 
Imaum of Muscat. I believe ‘ Manhat- 
tan” was, in fact, the first rill to 
Open a trade with that distinguished po- 
tentate. : 

While the affairs of this enterprising 
house were going on swimmingly, “ Man- 
hattan’ made a business tour to Europe 
He travelled in England, France, Hol- 
land, and Germany, opening up avenues 
for mercantile and financial speculations. 
Somewhere in the course of this to: ir, but 
where 1 do not remember, if | ever knew, 
though [ think at Munich—** Manhattan” 
made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Lola Montes, Countess of Landsfeldt. 
She took a decided interest in the enter- 
prising young American, whom, in the 
singular mutations of her alter life, she 
never forgot. 

This briiliant commercial tour would 
have had very important results, had it 
not been for the fact that in consequence 
of some mismanagement in his absence, 
orone of those commercial crises to which 
America is subject, the firm became bank- 
rupt, and “ Manhattan” was thrown upon 
the world to make his fortune in other 
pursuits. With less pride, he might have 
taken a clerkship, and worked his way 
into business again. But he had been a 
principal, and on too large a scale to be 
willing to take a subordinate situation. 
He embarked in polities, helped to start 
a daily paper, which soon faile d, went to 


Washington, became acquainted with 


John C. Calhoun, the great South Caro- 


lina statesman, was employed as his 
private secretary, became his devoted 
disciple, and remained with him until his 
death. 

After this event he returned to New 
York. I do not know whether it was 
grief or disappointment that at this period 
brought him very low. Le fell into bad 
habits, like one of his pet heroes, General 
Hooker. ‘The readers of Manhattan's 
letters will remember that he based his 
confidence in Hooker chiefly upon the 
fact that he had been a drunkard, and 
was sup osed to have reformed. ihere 
is a kind of superstition that dru ikards 
are the ablest men, or that it is the ablest 
men who become drunkards. Tuer 
certain basis for this belief; but, in con- 
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sequence, drunken blockheads have often 
ot the credit of genius. ‘“ Manhattan,” 
1owever, had enough in him to come 
through, and reform. He married a re- 
lative of Mr. Calhoun, which appears to 
have given a permanence to his reforma- 
tion. But this isa little in advance of 
my story. 

Returning to New York, after a con- 
siderable absence, in 1852, and walking 
down Broadway, I encountered Man- 
hattan, whom I had last seen in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Washington. 
He greeted me cordially, and invited me 
to call with him at a house in the lower 

art of Broadway. In a first floor draw- 
ing-room I found a monkey, three dogs, a 

arrot, a mocking-bird, a Polish Prince, a 
sancti Count, a bundle of cigarettes, 
a box of cigars, a decanter of brandy, and 
Lola Montes, Countess of Landsfeldt, to 
whom Manhattan politely presented me, 
and who, between the puffs of her 
cigarette, conversed with her visitors in 
three or four languages, caressed her dogs, 
scolded her monkey, and was as lively, 
sparkling, amiable, and rattle-headed as 
she knew how to be. She was fulfilling 
an engagement at the Broadway theatre, 
where, though but a novice as an actress, 
and an indifferent danseuse, she was bril- 
liant and entertaining and fascinating. 
Manhattan seemed to have charge of her 
business affairs; and he took pains to 
disabuse my mind of any prejudices I 
might have acquired respecting the lady’s 
character; assuring me that though libe- 
ral in her sentiments, and erratic in her 


manners, sh 
a charming sleet “ow = Well as 
: dt women ~~ Y OWN impres. 
sion of her, from half an hour’s obsery 
tion and conversation, was, that she had 
a streak of insanity—that her influence 
over others was intellectual rather than 
sensual ; but that, clever as she was her 
career must always be a failure. She Was 
full of political intrigues, and surrounded 
by revolutionary refugees. The only ob. 
servation she made that I remember, was 
a political prophecy. Pointing toa por 
trait of Mr. Pierce, she said, with her 
dark eyes flashing, “There is the man 
who is going to be elected President, and 
then we shall have Cuba, and I have se. 
lected my residence there.” The first 
part of her prediction was accomplished. 

Poor Lola! After a tour to California, 
and one or two more marriages, she re- 
turned to New York, lectured with some 
success, became a spiritualist, and very 
religious, was taken with palsy, and died 
under very painful though consoling cir- 
cumstances. 

To return to Manhattan. After settling 
down as a married man, he turned his 
attention to literature. He edited a sort 
of rough-and ready, rowdy kind of comic 
paper called The Pic,—short for Picayune, 
the name of the smallest silver coin in 
New Orleans. When tired of this, he 
commenced in one of the weeklies a series 
of sketches of Old Merchants of New 
York. This is always a popular kind of 
literature, and Manhattan had peculiar 
facilities, from a large acquaintance and 
a good memory. 
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AND DISASTERS, 


By Lizvr. Wanrnerorp, R.N. 





No. 1.—THE “RAINBOW” AND THE “MARY ROSE.” 


Tus naval fame of England rests in 
popular estimation too exclusively upon 
the great. deeds of her ‘‘ men-of-war.” ‘The 
eager glance of youth, the sober retro- 
spect of age searching through the dark 
backward and abysm of time, rivets itself 
upon the meteor flag resplendent with the 
glory of a thousand victories, and an im- 
pression is created, that only amidst the 
tumult and strife of battle is the mari- 
time supremacy of the British race sig- 
nally manifested ; the fertility of resource 
—the indomitable energy—disdain of 
death in the path of duty—which won the 
Nile and Trafalgar, seen in their highest 
development. This is a still greater 
error than that which limits to a few 
famous men the praise of having opened 
up theocean highways of the earth, spanned 
its seas, defined its zones; mm a word, dis- 
covered the globe. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that the Atlantic had been 
traversed, the Southern Ocean sailed upon, 
long before Christopher Columbus re- 
discovered America, Bartholomew Diaz 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope; and 
that. by mariners warring only with tem- 
pest, fire, pestilence, the sunken rock, 
the iron shore—confronting in all its 
shapes the varied perils which they must 
dare who go down to the sea in ships, 
death has been looked as calmly in the 
face, bravery as brilliant, self-sacrifice as 
heroic been displayed, as in any of the 
world-famous actions which illustrate the 
proud story of England’s battle-life upon 
the seas. 

Five centuries ago, when maritime en- 
terprise had made few and unimportant 
conquests since the days of Herodotus 
and Strabo, tidings of new and strange 
countries, brought to Europe by obscure 
seamen, found but scant, incredulous 
audience ; but who will now dispute that 
it was those echoes of far-off adventure 
which, arresting the attention, and dwell- 
ing in the combining, generalizing minds 
of the sagacious men who have mono- 
polized the chief glories of what may be 
called the heroic age of maritime enter- 
prise, incited them to ascertain and de- 
monstrate to a doubting world the ex- 
istence of regions of which the pioncers 


of discovery had gained and partially 
fused an imperfect, fragmentary know 
ledge? One of the earliest of ¢ 
pioneers was \William Cummins, of fy 
and [ cannot more fitly commence t 
record of “Perils and Disasters” tha 
with his remarkable adventures, written 
chiefly by himsel!, so vividly illustratiy 
are they of the bold euterprise, the un 
faltering courage, the stern endurance 
which have always characterized th 
merchant-mariners of England. /s/ 
petua, 

William Cummins, born at Hull in th 
year 1450, and left an orphan when but 
fourteen years of age, was bound 
prentice by his uncle, a monk, to Tho 
Kingsley, master-mariner, sailing fro 
that port, and owner of the Spe 
schooner-brig so-called—why, [ know 
not—employed in the coasting trade 
boy, “a robust youngster,” having v 
early manifested a strong predilection for a 
sea-life. He served his time eredital 
and was acting mate of the Speedy w 
that vessel foundered during a t 
gale off Heligoland, and all hands perished 
except Cummins and a veteran seaman 
also a native of Hull, of the tame of 
Shepherd. These two, by holding on to 
a loose spar, kept themselves afloat til] 
picked up, more than half drowned, by the 
Tyger, a stout, well-armed ship, con 
manded by a notorious rover, Captain 
Jukes, who in those troublous times had 
for several years infested the narrow 
seas, making prize, without regard to it 
nationality, of any vessel he could over- 
haul and master. It was not till Henry 
VIL., the real founder of the Royal Navy, 
took the matter seriously in hand, and 
despatched the Garland and Swallow, two 
fast sailers, in special pursuit of Jukes, 
that that worthy came to grief. The 
Tyger was fallen in with by the king’s 
ships off the Land’s End. A despe 
running fight ensued, which was 
minated at not less than one hundred 
miles from the nearest land, and, som 
time after nightfall, by the blowing up of 
the pirate vessel by Jukes himself. Some 
time previous to that, she had been aban- 
doned by her riotous crew; Cummins and 
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Shepherd, whose lives Jukes had saved, 
and since behaved kindly to them, alone 
remaining with the captain. ‘“ This,” re- 
marks Cummins, “was not exactly an 
act on our part of grateful generosity. 
Shepherd and I hoped to be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the king’s 
officers that we were serving by com- 
pulsion, not choice, on board the Tyger; in 
which case, if justice were meted out, we 
should not be liable, as the real pirates 
would be, to be strung up like dogs at 
the yardarm of one of the royal ships. 
There was another motive for remaining 
in the ship. The crew, finding escape 
from their pursuers hopeless, broke open 
the spirit-room, and were all or nearly all 
mad drunk when they tumbled into the 
boats and shoved off. It was blowing 
half a gale of wind. There was a heavy 
cross sea on, and it was not very likely 
therefore they would ever reach shore. 
Neither of the boats, in fact, was—never 
to my knowledge—again heard of.” 

The crew had not been gone many 
minutes, and the king’s ships, which had 
ceased firing, were coming up with the 
crippled Zyger, hand over hand, when 
Fati. who had been absent some little 


tine below, came on deck, carrying a 
heavy box, which he desired Shepherd 


and Cummins to assist him in lowering 
into the only boat, which {was drawn 
up close under the stern. That was done 
deftly; several bags of bread, kegs of 
spirits, a barrel of water, and a compass 
were placed without accident in the boat; 
which done, Jukes told his companions 
to be smart, as he should be, in dropping 
into her, as he had fired a slow train 
leading into the powder-room. In less 
than ten minutes the Tyger would be 
blown to the devil, and themselves with 
her, if by that time they were not a 
pretty good distance off. Cummins and 
Shepherd did not, we may be sure, re- 
quire a second bidding. With Jukes they 
were over the stern in a jiffy, and at once 
rowed with might and main. They were 
about two cables length from the doomed 
ship, when she blew up with a tremendous 
explosion, lighting the ocean for miles 
around, “ her store of powder being very 
large.” I may here observe, that not 
only the royal cruisers, but Jukes’s vessel 
was armed with cannon, although ordnance 
had not been very long generally used at 
sea by the English. The Venetians em- 

loyed it against the Genoese so early as 

377, but the efficiency of cannon at sea, 
on account of the difficulty of taking 


correct aim, arising from the Motion of 
the vessel, was long a vexed te 
with mariners. ° iettieg 
_ To resume. Spars, blocks, 
light ordnance, fell thickly and fy, 
considerable height into the sea, in me : 
too close proximity to the boat durin 
the few moments of thick darkness whieh 
succeeded to the blinding glare of the 
explosion, and one heavy spar struck 
Jukes, who had nervously risen in the 
stern sheets, on the head, killing hin in 
stantaneously, and at the same time 
staving in the water-cask. No farther 
harm was done, and luckily for the two 
survivors, they were not observed from 
the king’s ships, Which immediately after 
the blowing up of the Zyger hauled their 
wind and stood to the northward. The 
royal officers could not have cared to 
waste time in saving pirates, if any were 
perchance saveable from drowning, merely 
to hang them a few hours afterwards, 
Jukes was not consigned to the deep till 
the next day’s dawn came blushing o'er 
the sea—in compliance with a sailor. 
superstition of those days—and then 
with due ceremonial; William Cummins 
—whom his pious mother destined fora 
“clerk,” and had caused him as longas she 
lived, and to the extent of her modest 
means, to be educated for that altogether, 
to him, ungenial vocation—repeating the 
Latin prayer for the dead of the Roman 
Chureh. 

Cummins gives this small matter in 
full detail, but he does not once again 
mention, except incidentally, the heavy 
box which he had assisted Jukes to lower 
into the boat. They must have been in- 
dividuals of singularly sensitive con- 
sciences to have scrupled appropriating 
any amount of flotsam and jetsom which 
had become legitimately theirs as the sole 
surviving representatives of the indi 
vidual they had just buried with orthodox 
funcreal rites. ; 

The two mariners, after heavy toil, and 
suffering much from want of water, finally 
reached Penzance all well, and soon alter- 
wards Hull. Not a syllable was breathed 
of their enforced association with the 
pirate Jukes, or of that extinguishe 
gentleman’s strong-box. Such purely 
private matters were not for the public, 
who were simply given to undersiat 
that Cummins and Shepherd had bea 
mercifully preserved when the Speedy 
went down, and after painful wanderings 
in foreign lands, happily restored to thet 
native town. 
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Finding himself so unexpectedly rich— 
thanks to successful piracy and that 
ie himself was in at the death of the 
pirate—William Cummins, a man of 
original, inquisitive mind, determined on 
attempting to realize a dream which had 
long haunted him;—a dream first sug- 
vested by the gossip of an old sailor 
named Bevis, whom he had rescued from 
drowning when but a lad of some nine- 
teen years of age, off Great Yarmouth. 
Hevis, who obtained a berth in the Speedy, 
and ultimately went down with her, had 
once sailed in a whaling voyage to the 
North Atlantic, and persisted in asserting 
that the ship he was in, being driven by 
adverse winds many degrees farther south 
along the west coast of Africa than any 
vessel had been known to reach, had 
doubled that continent, as he stated it, 
and reached a country where gold and 
ivory might be had for the merest trifle. 
The ship he belonged to was wrecked on 
the Island of Madeira, and with her was 
lost all material evidences of the truth of 
luts assertions—chiefly gold-dust and tusks 
of ivory. He alone of all the crew es- 
eaped with life, which he had again nearly 
lost off Yarmouth. Bevis must have first 
toil this story to his eager listener in 
1459, seventeen years before the ;cele- 
brated Portuguese navigator, rounding 
tlie immense western projection of Africa, 
entered the Gulf of Guinea, where he 
had unquestionably been preceded by the 
whaler in which Bevis served, and pro- 
bably by other vessels, the names of 
which and their captains are equally for- 
rotten. 

William Cummins easily persuaded his 
friend Shepherd to join in the enterprise ; 
the Lainbow, a stout coasting-vessel 
having two masts, was purchased and 
fitted in the best manner their natural 
sagacity and the treasured-up counsels of 
Bevis suggested for the contemplated 


voyage, which they gave out was to the 


nearest whale fishery. His uncle, the 
monk, was consulted throughout—his en- 
couragement, which was cordially given, 
much strengthening Cummins’s resolu- 
tion and anticipation of success. ‘This 
relative had been a seafaring man him- 
self in early manhood, and had, it was 
reported, taken to the cloister in fulfil- 
inent of a vow to the Virgin Mary, which 
lie had made when in imminent danger of 
shipwreck on the north-west coast of 
Africa. He appears to have been a per- 
son of much natural sagacity, spite of 
the aforesaid vow and his belief that it 
i 
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had ensured him supernatural deliverance; 
was as good a geographer as perhaps any 
that existed in those days, and placed 
firm credence in Bevis’s reports. He had 
himself conversed with mariners, who 
declared that in the prosecution of the 
whale fishery they had sailed southward 
for many weeks, reached unknown seas, 
landed on islands where was abundance 
of turtle and delicious fruits unknown to 
Europe; and there were others who de- 
clared they had touched for wood and 
water at a coast where gold was plentiful 
as sea-sand in England; but, the black 
natives being inimical and ferocious, they 
had been driven away, glad to escape 
with their lives. The monk recommended 
that not only should a quantity of such 
showy stuffs—glass beads, knives, &c.— 
as the savages who roamed over thie 
North-African coast were known to prize, 
be taken, but also a good store of powder 
and firearms, and touch on going out at 
some port in Portugal, where two cannons 
—of which there were none to be had in 
England—might be obtained at reason- 
able cost. The hopeful adventurers 
having at length completed their pre- 
parations, the Rainbow, William Cum- 
mins master, and carrying a crew of 
twenty-three men and boys, put to sea 
on the 8th of August, 1475; but about 
a month previous to which Cummins had 
been married to Jane Selby, to whom he 
had long been engaged. 

The voyage out, of which few nautical 

articulars are extant, appears to have 
een a favourable one upon the whole, as 
far as the weather was concerned; but 
the crew proved to be, for the most part, 
a set of irredeemable scamps, whom it 
was with the utmost difficulty Cummins, 
Shepherd, and five sailors who remained 
faithful to their duty, could keep in 
tolerable order; and this, notwithstand- 
ing Cummins had early taken the pre- 
caution of placing every weapon on board 
beyond their reach. In accordance with 
the timid shore-hugging navigation of 
those days, the Ma:nbow coasted along 
the Morocco sea-board, never, if possible, 
losing sight of it; and, being caught ina 
violent gale from the westward, would— 
spite of the skilful seamanship of Cum- 
mins and Shepherd, and the weatherly 
qualities of their ship—have been driven 
upon that inhospitable shore, but for an 
slated sudden shift of wind to the precisely 
opposite point of the compass, blowing 
direct from the north-east, gradually in- 
creasing in violence ; so much so, that it 
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afforded Cummins a plausible excuse for 
running well off to sea westward—a 
course strongly urged upon him by his 
uncle, the monk, and in accordance with 
the dictates of his own intuitive sagacity. 
So boldly was this course taken, that: when 
another shift of wind to the northward 
would have enabled Cummins to again 
close with the African coast, he held on, 
and passed so far westward of Teneriffe 
—which must have been the island he 
speaks of—that its peak, two miles and 
a half in perpendicular height, was barely 
visible from the Rainbow's masthead. 
Cummins then changed his course to the 
southward, and ultimately rounded the 
northern horn of the Gulf of Guinea, 
afterwards named Cape Palmas. The 
primary object of his ambition was ac- 
complished. He had reached the ivory 
and gold coast of Africa—a great fact, 
soon to his mind placed beyond doubt by 
the black natives, with whom he appears 
to have found no difficulty in entering 
into friendly intercourse, offering him 
those precious commodities in exchange for 
bits of red cloth, glass beads, knives, &c. 
The Rainbow was not the first European 
vessel that had opened up the Gulf of 
Guinea and touched at that particular 
spot; for he was shown several axes of, 
he judged, Spanish or Portuguese manu- 
facture, which had been left there, as 
well as he could make out from the pan- 
tomime of the negroes, ten fingers being 
spread out as his informants when exhi- 
biting the axes pointed to the moon and 
his own ship. 

Of course Cummins and Shepherd 
hugged themselves rejoicingly in so 
great a success, and nothing apparently 
remained but to reap the harvest for 
which they had so boldly ventured, when 
their golden visions were rudely dispelled 
by the outrageous conduct of the rascally 
crew. 

The men had no doubt suffered severely, 
but not more so than the captain and 
mate, during the long, tedious voyage, 
from the shortness and badness of provi- 
sions ; and a number of them broke out 
at last into open mutiny, which it required 
very severe measures to repress. Cummins 
and Shepherd were not men to hesitate 
for a moment at the employment of such 
measures. ‘The mutiny was put down with 
a strong hand; and the chief ringleader, 
who, imagining Cummins slept, crept into 
his cabin in the dead of night armed with 
an axe, with the intention of murdering 
him, was hanged at the yardarm. But 
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though outwardly subdued, the spirit of 
mutiny raged as fiercely as ever in th 
breasts of the malcontents and a a 
was concerted to fall suddenly upon re 
shore parlefing wit ies ee ae 
x ee m Une hatives, Ov 
these occasions none of the Europeans to 
avoid giving umbrage to the blacks were 
armed. Cummins and Shepherd disposed 
of, the mutineers had no doubt of heine 
able to overpower the portion of the 
crew who remained faithful to their duty 
and obtain possession of the ship. The 
plot was rendered the more easy of Mey 
cution by the precaution adopted by 
Cummins of always being accompanied 
on shore by such a number of the malcon. 
tents as would render it almost impos- 
sible for those of them remaining on 
board to overpower the loyal men and 
seize the ship. Another precaution taken 
by Cummins and his co-partner seems to 
have been unguessed of by the plotters, 
Although the captain was anxious to give 
no cause of apprehension to the natives, 
whose terror of firearms was so great 
that a hundred would have fled before 
one man armed with a fire-weapon, he, 
with Shepherd’s concurrence, conveyed 
on shore, wrapped up in cloth, “two 
arquebusses, two pistolets, and two fight- 
ing-axes,” the latter weapon, I presume, 
resembling the modern sailor’s tomahawk, 
These were concealed in a tent wherein 
Cummins transacted his barter-business 
with the native chiefs, and were ready at 
hand if required—the firearms always 
loaded. The mutineers carried concealed 
knives about their persons, and unless 
for some strange accident, or that the 
treachery of one of their number revealed 
the diabolical plot to the skipper, success 
appeared certain. The opportunity soon 
offered itself. Ten of the plotters went 
on shore with Cummins and Shepherd, 
large quantities of ivory and gold-dust 
waiting shipment. Suddenly, whilst 
Cummins and Shepherd were quietly 
bargaining in the tent with the natives, 
the mutineers burst in with ferocious 
shouts, but were prevented getting at 
their intended victims by the number 
of negroes standing or squatting: before 
them, two or three of whom they, mn their 
headlong fury, stabbed with their knives. 
The time so afforded enabled Cummins 
and Shepherd to seize their firearms, an 
sheltering themselves behind some bales 
of cloth, to shoot dead at the first dis- 
charge two of the foremost assassin’. 
Presently two more were sped; pauie 
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seized the rest, and they fled cursing to 
the concealment of the woods. Cummins 
and Shepherd lost no time in regaining 
the boat, and fortunately it was they did 
not, for simultaneous with the attack in 
the tent, the signal for action having no 
doubt been arranged between the two 
gangs of villains, a fierce onslaught had 
been made upon the loval sailors left on 
board, which was still undecided when 
Cummins and Shepherd reached the 
vessel. The mutineers were then driven 
below, several of them severely—one, as 
it proved, mortally—wounded. This 
ferocious villain, determined not to die 
alone, managed to ignite a large quantity 
of loose tow on board; the fire reached a 
tar-harrel, and in a few minutes the Rain- 
bow was amass of flame. Cummins, with 
ready presence of mind, and whilst it was 
yet possible to do so, severed the cable 
with an axe, in order to beach the ship, 
the wind blowing dead on shore, by which 
expedient her incombustible stores, that 
might thereafter be of invaluable use, 
might. he hoped. be saved. That done, 
he with Shepherd, six sailors and three 
boys, jumped into the long-boat, in which 
they had pulled off to the ship, and 
gained the shore, in possession of their 
lives and little else. 

The catastrophe was a terrible, over- 
whelming one; and fora time Cummins, 
bereft alike of heart and hope, abandoned 
himself to despair. Gradually, however, 
his courage revived, stimulated by thie 
continued goodwill of the native chiefs, 
manifested not only by supplying him and 
his people with abundant food, but by hunt- 
ing down and massacring the treacherous 
sailors who had fled to the woods The 
possibility of reaching some civilized 
place at which European vessels occa- 
sionally touched, by means of the long: 
hoat, was earnestly.discussed, but how to 
stow sufficient provisions and water in her 
for eight men and three bovs, for sucha 
length of time as under the most favour- 
able circumstances would be consumed 
by such a voyage, was the problem to be 
solved. At first the idea was entertained 
of constructing a second boat from the 
wreck of the Rainbow, which after burn- 
ing to the water’s edge had been flung 
high up on the shelving shore. That, 
however, was found to be impracticable, 
and it was finally resolved that only half 
their number should embark in the long- 
hoat. These were chosen by lot, which 
fell upon Shepherd, two sailors, and the 
three hors. Beforeembarking, Shepherd 
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solemnly “pledged his soul” that should 
he be fortunate enough to reach Enrope. 
which he hardly dared hope, he would not 
rest till he had found means of returning. 
That, he thought, there would be no 
difficulty about. The value of the gold he 
could take with him would goa long way 
towards purchasing or chartering a fitting 
vessel, and the evidence that gold would 
afford that the supposed fabulous Dorado 
had really been discovered would not fail to 
incite plenty of persons to join in so pro 
fitable an enterprise as the second voyage 
would almost certainly be found to be. 
Writing-materials had been fortunately 
conveved to the shore tent, with which 
Cummins drew up a lucid set of instrue- 
tions for the guidance of Shepherd on his 
return, and penned a touching letter to 
his voung wife. Moved thereto by a 
sudden impulse, which he afterwards 
helieved to have been inspired from on 
high, he made copies of both the instrue- 
tionsand the letter, and secretly entrusted 
them to John Darling, the eldest of the 
sailor-lads, with a solemn request that, 
should God permit him to reach Eng'and, 
he would proceed to Hull and with his 
own hand givethem to Mistress Cummins. 
Then, having done all that could be done, 
Cummins, resigned to the will of an all- 
wise Providence, addressed himself to the 
duty of providing, in the best manner 
open to him, for the well-being of his 
companions in misfortune. The weight 
of gold-dust, I must not omit to state, 
carried off in the Rainbow's \lone-boa 
was roughly estimated at five hundred 
ounces. 


As hefore stated, the Ruwinbow sailed 
from Hull on the Sth August, 1475, 
and in the month of April, 1476, Michael 
Shepherd returned to that city. He re- 
ported the foundering of the Rainbow off 
the Morocco coast on her return home- 
ward ; that he, Captain Cummins, and 
three of the crew reached the shore alive, 
were seized by Arabs—or savage men 
whom he conjectured to be Arahs—by 
whom thev were held in such crue! bond- 
age, that first the common seamen, soon 
afterwards Captain Cummins, died, in 
consequence of the usage they received. 
He himself had escaped almost by 
miracle. A boat froma Portuguese trader 
rowed to the part of the shore where 
he was working with a slave-gang, In 
quest of water, and thinking it as wellto 
be killed outright as be slowly tortured 


to death, he burst away from hrs fellow- 
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slaves, reached the boat, and was humanely 
taken off and conveyed on board the 
Portuguese vessel, which was bound for 
Tisbon. By the charity of the Portu- 
euese captain and other good people of 
that great city, he was clothed, restored to 
health, and provided with a passage to 
London. This was the substance of the 
story told by Michael Shepherd, garnished 
no doubt by many equally veracious 
details. He also very confidently de- 
clared that Captain Cummins had dis- 
covered the gold region so often talked 
about, and that the Rainbow was return- 
ing richly freighted with gold-dust and 
ivory when she unfortunately foundered 
off the north-west coast of Africa, and 
that he himself could pilot a ship with 
unerring certainty to the African Dorado. 
This: story appeared to find believers 
capable of aiding him to revisit the 
country of gold, forasmuch that he gave 
out, within a few weeks after his arrival 
in Hull, that he was ready to buy a stout 
vessel of about the tonnage of the ill- 
fated Rainbow, in which he intended to 
sail without delay for the land of promise. 
This was no idle boast, for he actually 
purchased and partly paid for a fine, well- 
found ship for those days, and forth- 


with proceeded to fit her out and enter 


«crew. The name of the vessel was the 
Mary Rose, and by the first week in June 
she was ready for sea. 

Michael Shepherd must have lost or in 
some way have dissipated a considerable 
portion of the produce of the gold-dust 
which he had brought from the Gulf of 
Guinea in the long-boat, for he was com- 
pelled to raise money on the bottomry 
hond of the J/ary Rose in order to com- 
plete her cquipment. He had much 
difficulty to do so, and at last applied to 
Captain Cummins’s wile for a loan so 
secured, he having ascertained that that 
Jady’s mother, Mrs. Selby, a widow, had 
lately come into possession by bequest of 
a large sum of money. The young wife, 
who lived with her mother about ten 
miles out of Hull, he had never seen. 
He had once called at their place soon 
after his return, but had been received 
by Mrs. Sclby only, her daughter not 
having recovered from her confinement 
with her first-born child. The dreadful 
news brought by Shepherd, the mother 
added, had been and would continue to be 
concealed from her daughter till she was 
better able to bear it, and she thought it 
would be prudent that Shepherd should 
not see her till that time arrived. To 
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Mrs. Selby’s inquiry if he had. bee 
trusted with any message fo an 
wife by Captain Cummins, to pe d 
livered in the event of his beine oe 
tunate enovgh to escape from slayery - 
England, Shepherd vealiad in the negatiy 
He was the bearer of no message g aoe 
or written from his unfortunate friend 
Captain Cummins. It is true, in more 
seuses than the literal one, that it is the 
bright day which brings forth the adder 
and craves wary walking. This man 
Shepherd bore himself with sufficient ups 
rightness in the judgment of Willian 
Cummins, whose estimate of character 
must, I should think, measuring the force 
of that by his other qualities, have been 
mainly reliable, when he, Shepherd, was a 
poorly-requited man of toil; and yet at 
the first dazzling glare of gold—no such 
very large amount either—in the reach of 
his stealthy, eager clutch, the slumbering 
serpent of greed awakes in his heart, and 
stings to death his all of healthful moral 
life. Possibly, now [think of it, possibly 
some suspicion of Shepherd’s true cha- 
racter may have flashed upon the mind of 
Cummins when they came jointly into 
possession of Jukes’s  treasure-trove, 
and induced him, more or less uncon- 
sciously, to send those duplicate docu- 
ments to his wife by the hands of John 
Darling. 

Michael Shepherd’s application to Mrs. 
Jane Cummins, the respected widow of 
his late deeply-lamented friend, met with 
a prompt refusal. Mrs. Selby, writing in 
her daughter’s name, informed Shepherd 
that Mrs. Jane Cummins had no money 
to risk on such ventures, did she feel an 
inclination todoso, which was not the case. 
The refusal embarrassed Shepherd, for 
though the sum required was not a large 
one, the Mary Rose would not be allowed 
to leave the port till it was paid; and he 
was still casting about to obtain it, with- 
out success, when his uneasiness was 
suddenly dispelled, and in a very unex- 
pected manner. A slim, delicate young 
gentleman, singularly handsome for 4 
boy, well but not fashionably dressed, 
called upon him, and giving the name of 
James Carr, offered to advance the money 
at once upon condition that he should 
himself make the voyage in the Mary 
Rose as a passenger. He was evidently 
much agitated, and the reason he gave tor 
preferring such a request, he never having 
been at sea in his life,—a passion lor 
visiting new and strange countries,—& 
desire to leave his home for a time, jh 
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haps were confused and _ incoherent. 
That, however, mattered little to Shep- 
herd; the bargain was strack at once, 
and at his own request the young gentle- 
man was conducted on board the Mary 
Rose, and accommodated with one of 
the best berths in the vessel. ‘There 
being no further impediment to the de- 
parture of the Mary Rose, and the wind 
serving, she sailed the next davy—June 
24th, Midsummer day, 1476. The pre- 
tended James Carr was Jane, William 
Cummins’s wife. Not so very many 
years ago, according to a local historian, 
there existed a portrait of Mistress Jane 
Cummins, in tolerable preservation, which 
represented her as attired in the habili- 
ments she wore on board the Mary Rose. 
The reasons which induced the devoted 
wife to take so rash a step were, to her 
mind, paramount, imperative. 

A parcel had been forwarded to her 
from London by a coasting vessel which 
had put in at Hull. That parcel con- 
tamed the letter to her, and the set of 
instructions drawn up for Shepherd’s 
guidance by her husband. ‘These had 
been sent by John Garland, with a letter 
from himself, giving a number of partien- 
lars, and warning her not to trust im- 
plicitly in Michael Shepherd. tle would, 
in fultilment of his solemn promise to 
Captain Cummins, have delivered the 
papers personally, but was unable, and 
Should be for some time unable, to leave 
his bed, from the effects of the cruel suf- 
fering he had endured during over tlirce 
weeks he had passed at sea in the long- 
boat, till picked up by a whale ship. ‘Two 
of the sailors and one of the boys died 
previous to that. What ultimateiy be- 
came of the others he did not know, with 
the exception of Shepherd—whom the eap- 
tain also charged with the delivery of the 
parcel—who, a relative of his told him, had 
reached Hull. 

What could be done to rescue her hus- 
band was, after the perusal of his letter, 
the one all-engrossing thought of that 
heroic wife. Her child was gone—God 
had taken him! And now—could she but 
a few hours previously have conceived it 
possible ?—she rejoiced that that restrain- 
ing bond had been snapped asunder by the 
hand of death! Instinctively the idea had 
seized upon her mind that she nnust sail 
m the same ship with Shepherd. She 
felt, too, that that idea would be scouted 
by her mother, who had never very cor- 
dially approved ber marriage with William 
Cummins. The application for a loan 
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from Shepherd, and the derisive contempt 
with which it was received by Mrs. Selb: 


recurred to her mind; showing at | 

same time the folly of consulting he 
mother, and a mode by which her ow: 
passionate resolve to once again behold, 
embrace, rescue, or, if it were so decreed, 
die with her husband, might be cifeetually 


carried out. She had access to the bureau 
in which her mother’s hoards were de- 
posited; the sum required was not so very 
large, yet sutliciently so to enable lier to 
dictate conditions. <A faithful servant 
would procure the necessary diszuise: 
pursuit would be batlled—hopeless. She 
strongly suspected Shepherd. Why hac 
he not delivered her husband’s letter en- 
trusted to his hand? He had sold the 
jewel of his soul for the glittering cust 
entrusted to his keeping. But there 
could be no doubt, the wife reasoned 
not with very severe logic, it must be con- 
fessed—that Shepherd intended returning 
to the precise locality on the Gold Coast 
where he knew such riches were to be ob- 
tained. But what were his intentions in 
regard to her husband? ‘lo leave him 
there to perish miserably —perhaps to 
murder him and his companions, dead 
men telling no tales; and who could 
fathom the depths of inan’s wickedness ? 
At all hazards she would venture, It 
might be her precious privilege to succour, 
avert peril from her husband; if not, why 
then—should the worst befall—one grave, 
as there had been one life, one hope | 


Wearily, drearily meanwhile had passed 
the days, weeks, months with \ilila 
Cummins on the Gold and lLvory Coa: 
of Africa. One of the seamen lett with 
him had died of the deadly fever of—to 
Europeans—that pestilential clinate ; a 
he himself had been, as he believed, af the 
point of death, and was scarcely gra’ 
that he had recovered to a lie wlich was 
but lingering death. “Sorrowful | 
tated during the long silent waic!: 
night,” wrote he, in the Log of My Life, 
published in 1625, by Philip Cummins, a 
direct descendant of the bold 
carrying on business in London 
printer. “Sorrowfuily | meditated 
ing the silent watches of the night upon 
our forlorn condition, and was fis! sits- 
ing into uttermost despair, when, ou the 
eve of the 17th of August, L beliough! 


4 


me that the morrow was my good mother's 
birth and death-day—it having « : 
happened that she died on the anuiversary 


of her birth—and that it was her pious 
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practice to keep vigil on that eve and 
through the night, and invoke the special 
protection of the Holy Virgin. I re- 
solved to follow so pious an example, and 
my two comp:nions being of the same 
mind, we continued our devotions till the 
dawn of day. Our supplications were 
heard. As we wistfully gazed for the 
thousandth time over the vast surface of 
the solitary sea, Robert Maunders gave a 
loud scream of joy, and pointing in the 
direction of the sun, at that moment just 
rising from out the ocean, cried out— 
‘A sail!—a sail! Look!—look!? For 
some time I and James Batten were 
in doubt, trembling with fear that the 
speck which had first caught the eye of 
Robert Maunders might be an illusion 
that would presently vanish from our 
sight. There was a strong breeze blow- 
ing; the speck fast grew larger, more 
distinct, and soon we knew it to be aship 
with two masts, making swiftly for the 
shore! All three then fell on our knees, 
and, with tears of joy, gave thanks to God 
and the Holy Virgin, for so great a de- 
liverance.” 

The ship with two masts was, I hardly 
need say, the Mary Rose ; though, re- 
membering she left Hull early in June, it 
is difficult to understand how her arrival 
at Cape Coast Bay (afterwards so named) 
could be deemed a special granting of 
praycrs offered up the previous night. At 
all events the Mary Rose had safely 
reached ber destination, bringing with 
her the wife of William Cummins, her sex 
and secret still unguessed at, as she be- 
lieved. She contrived to tirst see and 
speak with her husband when only them- 
selves were present ; and having, from 
closer observance of Shepherd, come to 
the conclusion that she had wronged him, 
by suspecting he had entertained athought 
of dealing treecherously with Cummins, 
she refrained from hinting to her husband 
that she had ever harboured a suspicion 
of the kind. 

The arrival of the ship having been long 
looked for by the always friendly natives, 
very considerable quantitics of gold and 
ivory had been collected to be bartered 
for the articles she was expected to bring. 
Business consequently went on briskly, 
and was soon dispatched, William Cum- 
mins acting as interpreter. By noon on 
the second day after the Mary Rose cast 
anchor in the bay it was concluded—gold 
and ivory to the estimated value ot be- 
tween three and four thousand pounds 
safely shipped. This was nothing like so 
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valuable a return cargo as Shepherd had 
hoped to obtain; and his deternination, 
which had perhaps been shaken during 
the voyage, not to share protits with Cum. 
mins, returned in full force. He lurther 
resolved to leave behind his partner-pag. 
senger, whom he knew to be the wife of 
Cummins from that too-contiding seaman’s 
own lips. He had, however, promised 
that her sex should not be made known 
to any of the ship’s crew—a pledge which 
he had no wish to violate. He should 
never himself return to that part of the 
coast, and there was little fear, he argued, 
of any other vessel touching there, during 
the life of Cummins, at all events, whose 
health was already visibly broken by the 
—to kuropeans— pernicious climate, 
Three of ins crew had already sunk under 
it, though it was only four days since the 
Mary tvse cast anchor in the bay. The 
husband and wife would therefore, he 
argued, be as securely out of his way as 
if knocked on the head—a_ proceeding 
which he might have found difficult to 
safely and secretly carry out. Neither 


was he desirous—though short of hands, 
several having died of malignant scurvy 
during the voyage out—to take off 
They were intel- 


Maunders and Batten. 
ligent fellows, warmly attached to Cum- 
mins, and who, moreover, evidently re- 
garded him, Shepherd, with dislike— 
suspicion. ‘They also had been contiden- 
tially informed by Cummins that the little 
handsome lad, by whom he was 80 con- 
stantly companioned, was his wife; the 
knowledge of which fact induced them to 
keep a watchful guard over her, as over 
Cummins himself. Suspicion that Shep- 
herd had fully determined to leave the 
captain and his wife, if not themselves 
also, to perish miserably in the pestilential 
climate of Africa, soon became certainty. 
‘hey overheard Shepherd chuckling over 
the contemplated iniquity with his conf 
dential mate, Ruxby, and found that the 
hour for its perpetration had struck. Cap- 
tain Cummins and his wife were on shore, 
paying a farewell visit to friendly native 
chiefs. Maunders and Batten were with or 
near them; the Mfwry /tose had been abun- 
dantly supplied with wood and water; 
the anchor of the Mary Hose was already 
atrip; a fair and fresh breeze was blow- 
ing, and they would start at once—! 

being the more urgent to do so as some 
words let fall by Cummins appeared to 
indicate that he had divined his, Shep- 
herd’s, intention, and might be at tha 

moment asking the negro chiefs for me? 
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to seize him and Ruxby—a turning of the 
tables not to be thought of without 
shudder. All the crew, except seven, 
were on board. These the mate would 
quickly get together, and bring them to 
the launch at the beach, where he, Shep- 
herd, would be waiting for them. Ruxby 
started off on his errand; and imme- 
diately afterwards off sped Maunders and 
Batten on theirs ; which was—Maunders 
to obtain possession of the launch, and so 
prevent Shepherd and his co-ruffian from 
leaving the shore till such time as Captain 
Cummins, warned of what was going on, 
should reach the spot, and, with the help 
of the spear-armed natives, seize upon 
Shepherd and his gang. 

As Maunders suspected would be the 
case, aman was in the launch to keep 
her afloat at a little distance off the 
shore. He must be made to believe that 
Maunders was the bearer of a message 
from Shepherd, since, if he suspected 
anything wrong—and likely enough he 
knew that Captain Cummins and the 
young gentleman passenger were to be 
left behind—he would keep the boat weil 
at till Shepherd and his gang arrived to 
embark. Arrived at the beach, Maunders 
beckoned the man to bring the launch 
close in shore, stating that he was to help 
to pull her round to an inlet where Cap- 


tain Shepherd and the men were waiting 
for her. The man did as he was bidden, 
and not one moment too soon, for Maun- 
ders was scarcely in her when the loud 
hoarse voice of Shepherd was heard hail- 
ing them, and the man, turning sharply 
round, saw the captain running at speed 
towards the beach, shouting, gesticulating 
furiously. At the same instant he felt 
himself suddenly seized from behind, and 
pitched headlong into the water. ‘There 
was no danger of his drowning; and as 
soon as he rose to the surface and could 
Shake the sea out of his eyes, he was im- 
mediately aware of two startling facts— 
one, that the launch was under weig!:, her 
masts being stepped, and nothing re- 
quired to be done by Maunders, except 
to loosen her sail, and steering already 
towards the inlet or creek ; and tliat 
Captain Shepherd, stamping and storming 
like mad upon the beach, devoting him, 
body and soul, to the devil, and promising, 
with many oaths, that he should be skinned 
alive as soon as they reached the ship. 
It was not so easy to reach the ship, 
which had an offing of full half a league. 
Shepherd—fully conscious of the danger 
in which he stood, feeling as he did quite 
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sure that Maunders and Batten had 
some way discovered his desig 
doning them, with Cummins 

and that Batten had sped off to se 
captain — wildly waved his cap 
signal for another boat to imum 
put off from the Mary Rose. There 
have been a careless look-out on | 
or his signal must have been mis 
stood, for quite half an hour pa: 


fore a boat was dropped into the water, 
and began, propelled by two sculls only, 
to pull for the beach. ‘The boat was 

halfway to shore, when furious cries and 


shoutings were heard apparently at no 
great distance inland, and presently t! 
English sailors, Ruxby with them, were 
seen running In terror towards the beach, 
pursued by a crowd of furious negro 
armed with hatchets, spears, and « 
and uttering ferocious eres. Cun 
was not with them, nor was their object 
to seize Shepherd. Some of the Knglis 
sailors, knowing they were to sail fort! 
with, and drunk with strong arrack they 
had purloined from the ship’s stores and 
taken with them on shore to swallow on 
the sly, had not only offered outrage to 
some negro girls, daughters of chiefs, 
but had overturned and trampled some 
peculiarly sacred Fetish shrine; not, 
perhaps, aware that they were comnut- 
ting a crime invariably visited, in the 
present day as then, with death. 

There was no possible escape for t! 


unarmed seamen, who were overtaken by 
the infuriated savages upon the beach, 
and there speared, hacked, smashed, 


trampled to death. Shepherd himself 
was killed in the indiscriminate massacre, 
as was also the sailor. 

The horrid spectacle had been 
nessed not only by the men in the aj 
proaching boat and the ship, but by 
Captain Cummins, his wife, Batten, and 
Maunders from the launch, whieh: just at 
the time shot out of tle creek. Th 
negro- king was absent from his “ palace, 
when Cummins arrived thereat, upon 
hunting expedition, and would 
back for several days. Batt 
Cummins and his companion ab 
way on their return; and it was v 
conducted them towards the creek, Ui 
stead of the beach, or assuredly the 
would have shared the fate of their 
tryimen at the hands of the 
Alricans, who remained long aft 
bloody work was done, brandishing | 
spears, yelling, dancing like triun 
demons. Cummins sieered the launch 
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practice to keep vigil on that eve and 
through the night, and invoke the special 
protection of the Holy Virgin. I re- 
solved to follow so pious an example, and 
my two compsnions being of the same 
mind, we continued our devotions till the 
dawn of day. Our supplications were 
heard. As we wistfully gazed for the 
thousandth time over the vast surface of 
the solitary sea, Robert Maunders gave a 
loud scream of joy, and pointing in the 
direction of the sun, at that moment Just 
rising from out the ocean, cried out— 
‘A sail!—a sail! Look!—look? Vor 
some time I and James Batten were 
in doubt, trembling with fear that the 
speck which had first caught the eye of 
Robert Maunders might be an illusion 
that would presently vanish from our 
sight. There was a strong breeze blow- 
ing; the speck fast grew larger, more 
distinct, and soon we knew it to be aship 
with two masts, making swiftly for the 
shore! All three then fell on our knees, 
and, with tears of joy, gave thanks to God 
and the Holy Virgin, for so great a de- 
liverance.” 

The ship with two masts was, I hardly 
need say, the Mary Lose ; though, re- 
membering she left Hull early in June, it 
is diflicult to understand how her arrival 
at Cape Coast Bay (afterwards so named) 
could be deemed a special granting of 
prayers offered up the previous night. At 
all events the Mary Rose had safely 
reached ber destination, bringing with 
her the wife of William Cummins, her sex 
and secret still unguessed at, as she be- 
lieved. She contrived to tirst see and 
speak with her husband when only them- 
selves were present ; and having, from 
closer observance of Shepherd, come to 
the conclusion that she had wronged him, 
by suspecting he had entertainedathought 
of dealing treecherously with Cummins, 
she refrained from hinting to her husband 
that she had ever harboured a suspicion 
of the kind. 

The arrival of the ship having been long 
looked for by the always friendly natives, 
very considerable quantities of gold and 
ivory had been collected to be bartered 
for the articles she was expected to bring. 
Business consequently went on briskly, 
and was soon dispatched, William Cum- 
mins acting as interpretcr. By noon on 
the second day after the J/ary Rose cast 
anchor in the bay it was concluded—gold 
and ivory to the estimated value of be- 
tween three and four thousand pounds 
safelv shipped. This was nothing like so 
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valuable a return cargo as Shepherd had 
hoped to obtain; and his determination 
which had perhaps been shaken during 
the voyage, not to share profits with Cum. 
mins, returned in full force. He further 
resolved to leave behind his partner-pas- 
senger, whom he knew to be the wife of 
Cummins from that too-contiding seaman’s 
own lips. He had, however, promised 
that her sex should not be made known 
to any of the ship’s crew—a pledge which 
he had no wish to violate. He should 
never himself return to that part of the 
coast, and there was little fear, he argued, 
of any other vessel touching there, during 
the life of Cummins, at all events, whose 
health was already visibly broken by the 
—to kuropeans— pernicious climate. 
Three of Ins crew had already sunk under 
it, though it was only four days since the 
Mary tose cast anchor in the bay. The 
husband and wife would theretore, he 
argued, be as securely out of his way as 
if knocked on the head—a_ proceeding 
which he might have found difficult to 
safely and secretly carry out. Neither 
was he desirous—though short of hands, 
several having died of malignant scurvy 
during the voyage out—to take otf 
Maunders and Batten. ‘They were intel- 
ligent fellows, warmly attached to Cum- 
mins, and who, moreover, evidently re- 
garded him, Shepherd, with dislike— 
suspicion. ‘They also had been contiden- 
tially informed by Cummins that the little 
handsome lad, by whom he was so con- 
stantly companioned, was his wife; the 
knowledge of which fact induced them to 
keep a watchful guard over her, as over 
Cummins himselt. Suspicion that Shep- 
herd had fully determined to leave the 
captain and his wife, if not themselves 
also, to perish miserably in the pestilential 
climate of Africa, soon became certainty. 
‘they overheard Shepherd chuckling over 
the contemplated iniquity with his conf- 
dential mate, Ruxby, and found that the 
hour for its perpetration had struck. Cap- 
tain Cummins and his wife were on shore, 
paying a farewell visit to friendly native 
chiefs. Maunders and Batten were with or 
near them; the Sfary Lose had been abun- 
dantly supplied with wood and water; 
the anchor of the Mary Rose was already 
atrip; a fair and fresh breeze was blow- 
ing, and they would start at once—it 
being the more urgent to do so as some 
words let fall by Cammins appeared to 
indicate that he had divined his, Shep- 
herd’s, intention, and might be at that 
moment asking the negro chiefs for men 











to seize him and Ruxby—a turning of the 
tabies not to be thought of without a 
shudder. All the crew, except seven, 
were on board. These the mate would 
quickly get together, and bring them to 
the launch at the beach, where he, Shep- 
herd, would be waiting for them. Ruxby 
started off on his errand; and imme- 
diately afterwards off sped Maunders and 
Batten on theirs; which was—Maunders 
to obtain possession of the launch, and so 
prevent Shepherd and his co-ruffian from 
leaving the shore till such time as Captain 
Cummins, warned of what was going on, 
should reach the spot, and, with the help 
of the spear-armed natives, seize upon 
Shepherd and his gang. 

As Maunders suspected would be the 
case, a man was in the launch to keep 
her afloat at a little distance off the 
shore. He must be made to believe that 
Maunders was the bearer of a message 
from Shepherd, since, if he suspected 
anything wrong—and likely enough he 
knew that Captain Cummins and the 
young gentleman passenger were to be 
left behind—he would keep the boat well 
aut till Shepherd and his gang arrived to 
embark. Arrived at the beach, Maunders 
beckoned the man to bring the launch 
close in shore, stating that he was to help 
to pull her round to an inlet where Cap- 
tain Shepherd and the men were waiting 
for her. The man did as he was bidden, 
and not one moment too soon, for Maun- 
ders was scarcely in her when the loud 
hoarse voice of Shepherd was heard hail- 
ing them, and the man, turning sharply 
round, saw the captain running at speed 
towards the beach, shouting, gesticulating 
furiously. At the same instant he felt 
himself suddenly seized from behind, and 
pitched headlong into the water. There 
was no danger of his drowning; and as 
soon as he rose to the surface and could 
shake the sea out of his eyes, he was im- 
mediately aware of two startling facts— 
one, that the launch was under weigh, her 
masts being stepped, and nothing re- 
quired to be done by Maunders, except 
to loosen her sail, and steering already 
towards the inlet or creek ; and that 
Captain Shepherd, stamping and storming 
ike mad upon the beach, devoting him, 
body and soul, to the devil, and promising, 
with many oaths, that he should be skinned 
alive as soon as they reached the ship. 

It was not so easy to reach the ship, 
Which had an offing of full half a league. 
Shepherd—fully conscious of the danger 
in which he stood, feeling as he did quite 
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sure that Maunders and Batten had in 
some way discovered his design of aban- 
doning them, with Cummins and wife, 
and that Batten had sped off to seek the 
captain — wildly waved his cap as a 
signal for another boat to immediately 
put off from the Mary Rose. There must 
have been a careless look-out on board, 
or his signal must have been misunder- 
stood, for quite half an hour passed be- 
fore a boat was dropped into the water, 
and began, propelled by two sculls only, 
to pull for the beach. The boat was not 
halfway to shore, when furious cries and 
shoutings were heard apparently at no 
great distance inland, and presently the 
English sailors, Ruxby with them, were 
seen running in terror towards the beach, 
pursued by a crowd of furious negroes, 
armed with hatchets, spears, and clubs, 
aud uttering ferocious eres. Cuminius 
was not with them, nor was their object 
to seize Shepherd. Some of the Knglish 
sailors, knowing they were to sail forth- 
with, and drunk with strong arrack they 
had purloined from the ship’s stores and 
taken with them on shore to swallow on 
the sly, had not only offered outrage to 
some negro girls, daughters of chiefs, 
but had overturned and trampled some 
peculiarly sacred Fetish shrine; not, 
perhaps, aware that they were commit- 
ting a crime invariably visited, in the 
present day as then, with death. 

There was no possible escape for the 
unarmed seamen, who were overtaken by 
the infuriated savages upon the beach, 
and there speared, hacked, smashed, 
trampled to death. Shepherd himself 
was killed in the indiscriminate massacre, 
as was also the sailor. 

The horrid spectacle had been wit- 
nessed not only by the men in the ap- 
proaching boat and the ship, but by 
Captain Cummins, his wife, Batten, and 
Maunders from the launch, which just at 
the time shot out of the creek. The 
negro-king was absent from his “ palace,” 
when Cummins arrived thereat, upon a 
hunting expedition, and would not be 
back for several days. Batten met 
Cummins and his companion about hall- 
way on their return; and it was well he 
conducted them towards the creek, i- 
stead of the beach, or assuredly they 
would have shared the fate of their coun- 
trymen at the hands of the infuriated 
Africans, who remained long after their 
bloody work was done, brandishing their 
spears, yelling, dancing like triumphant 
demons. Cummins steered the launch 
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sufficiently near to make his voice heard 
during a panic in the hell-burst of fren- 
zied rage. ‘I'he reply to his request to be 
told the cause of what he had witnessed, 
was, if possible, a yet fiercer hurricane 
of horrible, inarticulate yells, and a 
shower of spears hurled at the launch, 
“one of which passed over us, warning me 
that I had approached too near the black 
devils, and | drew off quickly. I made 
out, however, amidst the howling tempest 
of curses, the cause of the outbreak, and 
knew that if the king had been present 
and wished to protect me from the wild 
fury of his devil-worshipping people, who 
believed that should they not avenge the 
insult offered to their Mumbo-Jumbo 
Tetish to the utmost of their power, 
Mumbo-Jumbo Fetish would torture 
them a thousand ways in this world, and 
for ever afterwards; at least I so under- 
stood the blinded heathens’ dark creed. 
{ determined, therefore, upon steering 
direct for the Mary Rose, picking up the 
boat and two men as we went.” 

There was no overt objection made to 
the assumption of the command of the 
Mary Rose by Captain Cummins. Most of 
the sailors believed he was the only man 
— Shepherd being gone—who could safely 
find his way back to Iurope, and all were 
Impatient to find themselves in known, 
familiar latitudes. That once accom- 
plished, they could take counsel together 
as to the best, most decisive way of put- 
ting aside the new captain’s claim to the 
gold and ivory on board, which they ima- 
gined to be of immense value. If he 
were content to share and share alike, 
well; if not, dead men could tell no 
tales; and it would be hard indeed if 
thirteen stout fellows would not prove 
more than a match for the captain, his 
wife,—it was no longer concealed that 
the ‘‘passenger”’ was a woman and Mrs. 
Cummins,— Batten and Maunders. The 
chief instigator of the contemplated revolt 
was William Ruxby, brother to the man 
who had so miserably perished on the 
beach of Cape-Coast Bay. That was 
soon well known too, and borne steadily 
in mind not only by Cummins himself, 
but his two faithful seamen. 

An hourafter William Cummins stepped 
upon the deck of the Mary Rose, her 
anchor was brought home, and she sailed 
out of the bay, steering north. 

The voyage was prosperous, and the 
crew showed no sign of open mutiny till 
the tropic of Cancer was passed, and the 
Mary Rose had reached to about 27° of 
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north latitude and 12° of west longitude 
—was sailing, that is to say, between the 
Canary, then called the lortunate my 
lands, discovered by the Spaniards aboy: 
half a century before, and the eo 
Morocco. ‘There a terrific squall, t 
brief in duration, struck the Mary Rise 
casting the vessel at the first blast upon 
her beam-ends, and for a few Startling 
moments it was thought she would not 
right again. She did however, and tore 
through the yeasty sea in gallant style. 
A smart vessel, but not of very large 
tonnage, which they had spoken shortly 
before the fearful tempest burst, and was 
bearing up to again speak the Mary Rose 
when the squall struck her, had not, they 
feared, been so fortunate, as, looking for 
her, the weather sufficiently cleared to 
enable them to do so, she was nowhere 
to be seen. Had foundered probably! 
She was the Sax José/; a Spanish vesse! 
from the largest of the Canary Islands to 
Cadiz. The captain had not only spoken 
the Mary Rose, but had supplied them 
with much-required water; he himself 
had gone on board the English vessel, and 
learnt from William Cummins—withwhom 
he conversed in Latin, and who, as before 
remarked, was not so reserved in speech 
as he might have been—what part, er 
supposed part, of the world the Jfary 
Rose was last from, and of what her 
lading consisted. 

The wind fell almost as suddenly as it 
had arisen, and, as frequently happens in 
those latitudes, was succeeded by a dead 
calm, which lasted several days, during 
the first of which the S/ary Rose was 
hailed at early dawn by a large boat 
containing six persons—three men, a lad, 
a woman, and her grown-up daughter. 
They were Spaniards, who had escaped, 
as by miracle, from a vessel, Z/ Pciago, 
which had really foundered in the squall, 
affording them barely time to gain the 
boat, saving nothing but the clothes they 
had on. ‘The woman was the wife of the 
captain, who had gone down in the un- 
fortunate Z7 Pelago with seven others. 
They had not eaten or drank since, and 
were in a state of extreme exhaustion 
when received on board the Mary Hose. 
Food and wine, of which there was ne 
lack, quickly restored their strength o 
body; and one of them, especially Sener 
Arguel, an officer on his passage Irom 
Cadiz to Madeira, Cummins found to be 
a very agreeable person; “‘ he spoke Latin 
much better than I did,” and they sar 
soon quite intimate friends, Cummuns 
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happening to mention the coming on 
hoard of the captain of the Svx Joscf, and 
his fear that that vessel had also foun- 
dered during the squall, Senor Arguel 
questioned him curiously as to the ap- 
yearance of that vessel. 

“The San Josef, indeed!” exclaimed 
the senor, with animation; “thank your 
lucky stars for the sudden squall. The 
pretended Spanish captain is a renegade 
Frenchman, whose name I forget, but 
that of his pirate ship is the Mogador. 
He would not have attacked such a ves- 
sel as yours, carrying four pieces of ord- 
nance and manned by a crew of well- 
armed men, unless he had first ascertained 
that the prize would repay the peril. 
He was no doubt bearing down to attack 
you when the squall struck him and saved 
you. £/ Pelago was chased by him during 
a whole day, and escaped capture by the 
device of doubling upon her course during 
the darkness of night. L hope the Mogador 
has foundered. ‘These seas will be safer 
if the devil has made that haul,” 

The senor was interrupted by the hur- 
ried entrance of Batten into the cabin. 

“The plot is ripe!” he exclaimed, in 
English. “ Captain, your wife, Maunders, 
and myself are to be seized within the 
hour, and dealt with according to the 
good pleasure of Ruxby and his fellow- 
ruffians. ‘Chere is not a moment. to lose. 
Can we count upon the Spaniards ?” 

Cummins explained the situation to 
Arguel, who promptly answered for him- 
self and countrymen. The senor then 
went on deck to summon them quietly 
below, in order that they might be armed 
in the best manner possible before going 
on deck, and at once taking the initiative 
in Immediate resolute action. Evidently 
Whichever party secured possession of 
the four pieces of ordnance, and the re- 
quisite powder and ball, would be victors 
in the strife. he decision of the muti- 
neers had been more suddenly taken than 
either Batten or Maunders- expected. 
The coming of the Spaniards on board 
had, they thought, decided Ruxby to act 
at once, before any other reinforcement 
arrived, particularly as the captain of the 
San Josef might by possibility come again 
on board the Maury Rose. 


Ts ; : , 
Ruxby is at the helm,” said Batten, in 
reply to the captain; “vour wife 1s no 
doubt in her sleeping-cabin.” * * * 
ummins sprang with the leap of a pan- 


ther at Ruxby, clutched him in a grip of 


‘ron, and said, “‘ Understand that at the 
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first sign of mutiny you die.” A rush was 
then made to seize the ordnance. ‘That 
was easily done, but no powder or ball 
could be jaid hands on. Mrs. Cummins 
had meanwhile gained the deck, and found 
her husband and his friends aft. ‘The 
sailors, armed and ferociously resolute, 
clustered about the forecastle of the 
ship. The contest was too unequal, and 
could end but in one way. 

“Let mespeak, captain,” gasped Ruxby, 
who perfectly well haw that though his 
friends would be victors in the strife, he 
himself—by far the most important con- 
sideration—would be flung to the fishes, 
and before many minutes had passed too. 
“Let me speak, captain. It will be 
better for both parties.” 

A parley ensued, the result of which 
was that Captain Cummins and his wife, 
Batten, Maunders, and the Spaniards, 
men and women, would leave the ship in 
two boats—the launch of the Mary Lose 
and the large boat that had belonged to 
El Pelago, well supplied with provisions 
and all other needful requisites. 

At that season of the year, and in such 
weather as seemed likely to prevail for 
some time, there could be no reasonable 
doubt that the boats would safely reach 
one of the Fortunate Islands, or even Ma- 
deira, from whence a passage, after more 
or less delay, could be obtained for either 
Spain or England. The alternative was 
certainly preferable to that of killing and 
being killed, it being as sure as any 
event not actually accomplished could be 
that victory would ultimately rest with 
the mutineers, however much their num- 
ber might have been thinned by conilict. 
No doubt, moreover, that the presence 
of his young wife was an important 
element in forming the determination of 
Captain Cummius. 

lt was resolved to make one of the 
Fortunate Islands—the nearest; and, as 
the launch was capable of conveying 
twice eleven passengers, and stowing su!- 
ficieut provisions for such a number for 
a month, they determined not to encumber 
themselves with the Spanish boat. One 
of the small Portuguese cannons, which 
had been purchased for the Aaixdow, was 
also at Captain Cummins’s request lowered 
into the launch, and mounted inthe bow. 
‘They were also furnished with powder 
and ball, and, indeed, allowed to take 
any arms they pleased. ‘The firmg oi 
the gun might secure them succour Irom 
any vessel they should sight, which 
might else pass on unobservingly. 
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The progress of the launch was very 
slow, there being no wind, and when the 
sun rose on the following morning it 
scarcely seemed that they were more than 
four or five leagues distant from the 
Mary Rose, still hopelessly becalmed : 


‘* A painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 


With sunrise a faint cat’s-paw breeze 
came rippling over the sea, bringing with 
it a three-masted vessel, which Senor 
Arguel first declared, and Cummins pre- 
seutly admitted to be, the apoeryphal 
San JSosef—really the Mogador. Her 
deck was crowded with men, and she 
was evidently making for the Mury Kase. 
Should the light breeze she was bringing 
with her last, she would soon be up with 
the ilull vessel, passing the launch at the 
distance of about half a mile. In- 
stantly, instinctively, so to speak, Cum- 
mins requested every one except two 
rowers to crouch down in the bottom of 
the launch, he doing the same after 
throwing a tarpaulin over the bright 
brass gun in the bow. They would then 
probably escape the pirate’s notice, or if 
seen, be taken for a fisher-boat—not 
worth his notice. 

The faint breeze died away, and the 
Mogador was motionless as the Mary 
fiose. The launch, unobserved by the 
pirate, had meantime gained the con- 
cealment of the voleanic reef or rock 
called Lanza, distant about ten leagues 
from the island of Lancrete. From that 
hiding-place William Cummins watched 
the piraie with eager interest. Would 
her captain, knowing as he did the Mary 
Hose to have on board gold and ivory in 
large value, run the chance of losing her 
should a breeze spring up in the night ? 
He thought not; and, moreover, judged 
that if he attacked in boats he would 
deem it but prudent to put forth all his 
strength. ‘Three or four men would be 
enough to leave in the Mogador. The 
launch ought then to have something to 
say in the quarrel; for if William Cum- 
mins did not greatly mistake the signs in 
the heavens, it would, when but a very 
few hours had passed, be blowing a gale 
that would render a stout-decked vessel 
amuch more desirable habitat than an 
open launch. 

It fell out as Cummins hoped, scarcely 
anticipated. The pirate, fearful of losing so 
rich a prize, manned all his boats and 
pulled lustily for the Mary Rose, distant 
about two leagues. The .Wogador, when 
her boats cast off, was within one mile 
of the launch, and only five or six men 


had been left in her, who intently watched 
the progress of the boats. The Mary Rose 
soon took the alarm, and it Was quite 
evident that a fierce fight was shou to 
take place. The artillery of the Hull 
ship, if well pointed, would give the 
Inutineers an immense advantage oye 
the pirate’s frail boats. , 

_ Those boats were a full league awa 
from the Mogador when the launch glided 
from her hiding- place, pulled quietlyas pos- 
sible for the pirate ship, and was close upon 
her before any of the seamen on board 
observed his approach. At last the officer 
in charge roared out in bad Spanish a 
demand of who they in the launch w ere, 
aud what they wanted. ‘he answer was 
sharp and sufliciently intelligible: a ball 
from the launch’s bow gun, which, simash- 
ing through the Mogvdor’s bulwark, 
smashed also one of the pirates. Two 
minutes afterwards the Jlogadur was 
prize tothe Mary Rose launch. 

That little affair neatly concluded, 
Captain Cummins and lis friends could 
watch with serene interest the tight be- 
tween the pirates and mutineers. It was 
a fiercely contested one; but numbers 
triumphed, as they usually do. ‘The Mo- 
gadors were in possession of the deek, 
the red cross of St. George was being 
hauled down, when a pyramid of flame 
shot skyward, followed by the roar of a 
thousand thunders. ‘The powder-room 
had been fired, and victors and vanquished 
blown to Heaven or tlie other place, si- 
multaneously. 


r 


The Mogador arrived at. Lull—all well. 
What became of the pirates, who had 
been compelled to work their passage to 
the Yorkshire port, William Cummins 
does not say. Rumours of gold countries 
discovered by him south of the Equator 
were for some time locally discussed with 
more or less interest; but all tangible 
evidence thereof having perished with the 
Mary Rose, the timorous and sceptical— 
always the silencing majority, 1 not ops 
posed to acknowledged celebritics—al- 
fected to treat them as, if not_precisely 
fables, gross exaggerations, aud the sud- 
ject soon faded from even local memory. 

Cummins, it appears, waxed wealthy 
by trading to the Levant, but never Te 
visited the African gold-fields. One 0 
his sons commanded a “victualler’ at 
tached to Drake’s squadron 1 the run- 
ning fight with the Spanish Armada. 
He was acquainted with John Cabot ; 
but where he met and conversed with that 
celebrated navigator—whetlier at Bristol, 
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Hull, or elsewhere—is not stated. There 
oan, however, be no question that William 
Cummins rounded the western projection 
of Africa aud entered the Gulf of Guinea 
cears before the Portuguese admiral 
‘rhose fame rests upon that achievement. 
He was a fine exemplar of the mercantile 
mariners of England, the men by whom 
has been built up, and which to this day 
substantially sustains, the military marine 
of England. Your Rodney and your 
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Nelson victories are the Corinthian ea- 
pitals which overlooked and dazzled the 
world; but the granite which raised and 
holds aloft these capitals is the hardy 
race whose daring euterprise, unchro- 
nicled, untrumpeted—whose perils and 
disasters at sea—have been the nursery 
school of unsung, prosaic heroes, com- 
pared with whom the Seandinavian 
vikings were mere babes and sucklings. 





SOMNAMBULISM. 


By a Frenen DeEtTeEcTIVE* 


For the last twenty years and more 
a new trade—a charlatanism which se- 
duces man by its attraction to the marvel- 
lous—has attained a very great extension. 
Somnambulism is one more method among 
the great number already existing for 
working upon the good faith of credulous 
persons. All our newspapers have been 
frequently filled with puffs, in letters half 
an inch high, proclaiming Mlle. X 
or Mile. G—— the most lucid somnam- 
bulist that ever appeared, and yet these 
puffs contained a frightful amount of 
falsehood, seduction, and deception! I 
do not attempt to discuss here the greater 
or less amount of lucidity of the mind 
under the influence of the magnetic sleep; 
but as regards the pretended miracles 
and phenomena so often taken advantage 
of by swindlers, I think it useful to men- 
tion several faets which will teach how 
much confidence ought to be granted to 
the somnanibulist oracles. 

A female came to my office one day, 
and told ie that she was portress to a 
house near the Bourse, and that very 
morning, during 2 momentary absence, a 
bank-note fur one thousand franes and 


soine other articles had been stolen from 


her table-drawer. 


7 " And just imagine, sir,” she continued, 

that when 1 returned home I met on 
my door-step a young man who lives on 
the fifth floor of our house—a eood-for- 
hothing scamp, who calls himself a 
awyet's clerk out of work, who was pre- 
tending to be calm, though I feel sure 
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that he was trembling with fear. At that 
moment I did not know anything; but 
when IJ discovered the robbery, | straight- 
way called to mind my tenant’s hang- 
dog look. I at once said to myself, ‘1 
am certain he is the thief,’ and then, as I 
do not like to act lightly, instead of 
making a disturbance, | went at once to 
a famons somnambulist, who said, while 
seeing me, though he was asleep, ‘ Well, 
you were robbed this morning by a young 
man who lives on the fifth floor of your 
house, who was formerly in an office, but 
is now doing nothing. Then my som- 
nambulist described everything there was 
in the thief’s room, adding that the 
window faced the door. That was cer- 
tainly an evident proof, and so | have 
coine to ask you to arrest him at once 
and put him in prison. I have been to 
the police commissioner, but he refused 
to arrest the rascal and sent me to you.” 

“He acted rightly, madame, and you 
will permit me to tell you that I have so 
often been deceived by the statements 
of somnambulists that I set no faith in 
them.” 

Still, sir, the somnambulist described 
him exactly before 1 mentioned my sus- 
picions, and he described the room of 
the thief, though he has never seen 1t. 
There can be no doubt but that he has 
spoken the truth.” 

“Whatever you may say, I repeat that 
I am not allowed to arrest aman on such 
weak evidence. Watch your tenant ; do 
not let him out of sight, so that he may 
be easily found when the moment arrives, 
and do not trouble yourself any more 
about the matter, as I shall take it in 
hand.” aes 

The portress went off greatly dissutis- 
fied, saying that she did not understand 
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why the police did not at once arrest 
a thief who was pointed out to them. I 
went to M. Carlier’s office to speak to him 
about this affair. 

“Very good,” said the prefect; ‘but 
as ignorance at times renders people 
stupid, in order to prevent this good 
woman from declaring everywhere that 
the police are in a league with the thieves, 
I will issue a search-warrant, and thus 
prove that the lost objects are not in this 
young man’s possession.” 

During this time the portress still went 
on. She had left my office in a fury ; her 
walk heightened her agitation, and on 
reaching her house, she hastened to tell 
her neighbours of the result of her visit 
to the chief of the detectives. At this 
moment M, B , a banker, residing in 
the house, passed the lodge. He was a 
fossiping and very curious gentleman. 
The portress told him of the robbery and 
the revelations which the icathanibaliet 
had made to her. M. B——, amazed, 
wished to hear the supernatural revela- 
tion with his own ears, and ere long 
banker and portress proceeded side by 
side to the clairvoyant sleeper. The 
latter repeated the story which he had 
originally told the portress, and M. 
b , more and more amazed, hurried 
to my office and wished to know why I 
had not arrested the individual suspected. 
One circumstance had wonderfully height- 
ened the banker’s faith; a list of names 
was handed to the somnambulist, in which 
that of the young clerk was purposely 
omitted, and he exclaimed, “ Your thief 
is not in that, for his name is X——!” 

Unfortunately for the convictions of 
the banker and the portress, the search 
warrant was handed me at this very mo- 
ment. I sent it off at once, and not the 
slightest trace of the stolen effects was 
found in X *sroom. Some time after- 
wards, and in consequence of delicate in- 
quiries, suspicions rested on a portress in 
the same street; the house was searched, 
and it led not only to the discovery of 
the articles stolen trom the complainant, 
but also of some jewellery filched from 
the same banker who accused me of arbi- 
trary conduct when I did not have the 
young lawyer’s clerk pointed out by the 
somnambulist arrested. 











A girl of very respectable family, of the 
name of Virginie, disappeared from her 
parents’ house, and a worthy magistrate, 
whom I had knownfor some time, made me 
an official report in the following terms :— 

“Virginie is fair, young, and remarkably 
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pretty; her character is wonderfully 

gelic, and it is impossi lang 
her personal charms. Moreover «| 
a somnambulist, and possesses 7 
astounding timidity. I have be 
at’ several family experiments 


ble to CXagrerate 
1€ is 
truly 
en present 


rm 35 In which 
she said so many Surprising things, ther 


if | had not heard them with my ow ears 
Tcould not have believed them. Since 
her disappearance her parents have learned 
that whenever she went out, whether 
alone or with a servant, a gentleman, 
who was not exactly old or young, con. 
stantly followed her, and after accompany. 
ing her thus, did not leave her till she 
returned home. It is apprehended, not 
without reason, that this individual tiay 
have employed violence towards the youn 
lady, in order to get her to a country 
house which he has at the village’ of 
B , ten leagues from here. That 
which would seem to corroborate this 
alarm is, that he has not been seen again 
since Virginic’s departure.” ) 

Surely,” I said, “a very simple way 
of making certain of this gentleman’s eui- 
pability, is to send to that village some 
clever fellow, to learn whether the young 
lady is with him.” 

‘This was done, and the person entrusted 
with the affair declared that the suspected 
individual was quite alone at his country 
house. The parents, not knowing to what 
saint to appeal, now went to a somnam- 
bulist. He answered that their danghter 
had been carried off by a gentleman who 
had hired a room in a grocer’s house in 
the Rue Compoise, at St. Denis; that at 
eleven o’clock the next morning a porter 
of the name of C—— would be at the 
Porte St. Denis with a trunk; the re 
visher would join him‘ there, and the 
couple would have a hackney coach and 
proceed to jointhe young lady at St. Denis. 

The worthy magistrate came to teil me 
of this oracle with such an air of convit- 
tion, that, out of politeness to him, | sent 
two agents to the Porte St. Denis, and 
two others to the Rue Compose, with 
orders to arrest lover, mistress, ae 
porter, and bring them to the prefecture. 
he former, after watching from 9 A. 
till 4 p.wt., returned without seeing any 
body, and their comrades very needlessly 
explored all the houses in the Rue Com- 
poise. A few days after 1 saw the ia 
spectable magistrate again enter ™ 
ottice. 

“Well,” I asked him, “have you 4? 
news ?” -d to 

“Yes, the young lady has returned © 
the paternal mansion.” 
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«Ah, indeed! how so?” 
“Well, some passers-by found her at 
La Villette, seated on the bank of the 
pal, with her feet hanging in the water. 
as in a perfect state of somnam- 
bulism; and when she woke up she was 
taken home.” 

«“ But what had happened to her ?” 

«She is ignorant, and declares that she 
ean remember nothing that occurred 
during her absence.” 


cau 
She W 


\M. D——, a manufacturer of bronzes, 
living in the Marais, had a delightful 
country villa close to the gates of Paris, 
where he went every Sunday through the 
summer with his family, leaving his 
woman-servant to take charge of the shop 
and rooms. One day this guardianship 
proved inefficient, for his place was en- 
tered by means of false keys, and a con- 
siderable robbery was effected. On being 
informed of this occurrence, M. D at 
once returned home, and after making an 
iuvestigation, was convinced that his ser- 
vant had given her lover, a journeyman 
hatter, the means to commit the robbery. 
In spite of his conviction, he thought it 
his duty to consult a somnambulist, who 
confirmed his suspicions. Feeling now 
quite certain that he was not mistaken, 
he came to me and denounced his servant 
and the hatter, about whom I made in- 
quiries, which proved most favourable. 
At the same time I had the hatter’s room 
searched, but not one of the stolen articles 
was found. The affair ended here, and 
M.D -— was obliged to content himself 
with discharging his maid-servant, while 
renaining convinced that the robbery was 
committed at her instigation. 

Six months later I learnt that a no- 
torious robber was living in the Rue 
Traversiére. I had him at once arrested, 
aud in the search made at his domicile 
some knives were found bearing the trade 
mark of the bronze manufacturer. When 
petraes as to these articles, the convict 
eclared that they were the proceeds of a 
robbery which he had committed by, the 
aid of false keys, in the shop of a trades- 
man in the Marais. And yet the som- 
rambulist had declared that the robbers 
were the maid-servant and her lover! 





Tcould quote at least fifty affairs, all 
alike with but slight variations; but what 
should I prove? That somnambulism, so 
lar as concerns the prediction of the future 
and the revelation of things unknown, is, 
“s T stated at, the outset, a trade, a char- 


tutu, wud that tue samnambulist, like 
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the flatterer in the fable, lives at the ex- 
aye of the person who listens to him ; 

ut this is, I think, sufficiently demon- 
strated. At that period magnetism was 
not merely fashionable, but was a furv, a 
rage. The smallest meeting of friends 
must have its somnambulist experiment- 
ing, and it was an epidemic! 

In the porter’s lodge, in the student’s 
garret, in the banker’s drawing-room, 
everybody indulged in studies of second 
sight ; all wished to be lucid ; and all over 
Paris there were only somnambulists, 
magnetizers, and credulous proselytes; iu 
this way was prepared the reign of turning 
hats, speaking tables, and rapping spirits. 

Naturally, the confidence in a quasi- 
supernatural power led all the persons 
who suffered from a robbery to have re- 
course to somnambulism in order to dis- 
cover the thieves. Now all, or nearly all, 
presented themselves to this oracle of a 
new description, with a fixed idea of sus- 
picion directed to an individual. So soon 
as a robbery is committed in a house, the 
person robbed does not fail to suspect a 
lodger, or one of the servants, in conse- 
quence of the reasoning, that in order to 
plunder a suite of rooms the thieves must 
be acquainted with the habits of the man 
who occupies them, in order to take ad- 
vantage of his absence to commit the 
crime. But how can such doubts be ex- 
clusive when we are aware of the be- 
haviour of the professional burglar, who 
plans an affair for several months before- 
hand, aud that one of them does not take 
his eyes off the victim, so that he may 
warn the thieves of the unexpected return 
of the lodger! Or, take again the case of 
a daring thief, a Renaud for instance, who 
taps softly at a door, then taps louder, 
and lastly, on receiving no answer, opens 
the door with a false key, and after car- 
rying off everything that is in them, goes 
off as noiselessly as he has come. 

Hence, nearly all these poor people, 
victims of more or less adroit robbers, 
caine to lay siege to me, and [ was daily 
compelled to listen to depositions, all re- 
ferring to robberies of a more or less im- 
portant nature, and indicating the name 
and address of the robber, dictated by the 
somnambulist. Daily, after receiving 
these charges, I was compelled to dis- 
illusionize the complainants, which was 
not always easy, and send them away ex- 
cessively dissatisfied, for they had come 
with the settled conviction that the police 
only needed to lay hands upon the male- 
factors who were so explicitly pointed out 
to them. 
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heard him whistle; but his scolding 
abilities are good, and, judging from two 
days’ observation, he is not likely to 
permit them to grow feeble for want of 
use.” 

I did not answer, but went on with my 
reading, silenced, if not reconciled to my 
whistling neighbour. 

Business matters annoyed me through 
the day, and I felt moody and depressed 
as I took my course homeward at night- 
fall. Iwas not leaving my cares behind 
me. Before shutting my account-books 
and locking my fire-proof, I had made up 





born of better reason, I said, m my 
thought, emphatically, as if remauding 
an evil spint— 

“Begone, dull care!” And the fiend 
left me. 

Then I spoke cheerfully, and in a tone 
of interest to quiet little May, who had 
walked round me three or four times, 
wondering in her little heart, no doubt, 
what held her at a distance from her pap’ 
and who was now seated by her mother, 
leaning her flaxen head, fluted all over 
with glossy curls, against her knee. She 
sprung at my voice, and was In my lap a 


| MY WHISTLING NEIGHBOUR. i 
' ) ( 
; We had moved into a new house, situated a bundle of troubles to carry away with 

f about the centre, in a row of ten, all run me, and my shoulders stooped beneath r 

. up together in hurried, mushroom fashion, the burden, — h 

; and divided from each other by partitions I did not bring sunlight into my dwell. b 
ff of brick so thin that sound was onlya ingas E crossed, with duli, deliberatestens d 
: little deadened in passing through. For its threshold. The flying feet that sprung p 
' the first three or four nights Iwas unable along the hall, and the eager voices thai v 
| to sleep, except in snatches, for so many filled, suddenly, the air in a sweet tumult 0 

f noises came to my ears, originating, ap- of sound as [ entercd, were quiet and 
; arently, in my own domicile, that anxiety hushed in a little while. I did not repel a 
{ in regard to burglars was constantly ex- my precious ones, for they were very dear fe 
p cited. Both on the first and second to my heart ;_ but birds do not sing joy- n 
i nights I made a journey through the ously except in the sunshine, and my pre- \k 
2 house in the small hours, but found no sence had cast a shadow. The songs of p 
, intruders on my premises. The sounds my home-birds died into fitful chirpings— c 

~t that disturbed me came from some of my they sat quiet among the branches, | s 
neighbours, who kept later vigils than saw this, and understood the reason, | t 

‘ suited my habits. condeimned myseli; I reasoned against i 
“ «There it is again!” said I, looking up _ the folly of bringing worldly cares into \ 

“| q from my paper, as I sat reading on the the home sanctuary; I endeavoured to a 

‘3 second day after taking possession of my ise out of my gloomy state. But neither I 

}) new home. “That fellow is a nuisance.” philosophynor a self-compelling effort was a 

“What fellow 2” asked my wife, whose Of any avail. — . 
countenance showed surprise at the re- I was sitting with my hand partly 
: mark. She was either unconscious or shading my face from the light, still in J 
» unaffected by the circumstance that conflict with myself, when I became con- k 
" annoyed my sensitive ears. scious of a lifting of the shadows that 
: 7 < Don’t vou hear it 2” said I. were around me, and of a freer respira- . 
FS “ Hear what 2” tion. ‘The change was slight, but still . 
‘ «That everlasting whistle.” very perceptible. I was beginning to : 
t “Oh!” A smile played over my wife’s question as to its cause, when my thought h 
} face. “ Does it annoy you 2” recognised an agency which had been r 
{4 “T can’t say that I am particularly operative through the sense of hearing, f 
1 annoyed by it yet; but I shall be if it’s though not before externally perceived I 

( to go on incessantly. A man whistles in consequence of my abstracted state. : 

for want of thought, and this very fact My neighbour was whistling “ Begone, : 

3! will”? : Dull Care!” ' 

} “T’m not so sure of that,” remarked Now, in_my younger days, I had 

“ my wife, interrupting me, “the poet not- whistled and sung the air and words of 

+ withstanding. I would say that he this cheerful old song hundreds of times, 

_ whistles from exuberant feelings. Our and every line was familiar to memory. 
neighbour has a sunny temper, no doubt; I listened, with pleased interest, for a 
what, I am afraid, cannot be said of our little while, and then, as my changing 
neighbour on the other side. I’ve never state gave power to resolutions quick ] 











abound. What a thrill of pleasure the 
ticht clasp of her arms sent to my heart! 

Oh love, thou art full of blessing! 

From that moment | felt kinder toward 
my neighbour. He had done me good— 
had played before me as David played 
hefore Saul, exoreising the evil spirit of 
discontent. There was no longer a re- 
pellent sphere, and soon all my little ones 
were close around me, and happy as in 
other times with their father. 

After they were all in bed, and I sat 
alone with my wife, the cares that “‘in- 
fest the day” made a new assault upon 
me, and vigorously strove to regain their 
lost empire in my mind, I felt their ap- 

roaches, and the gradual receding of 
cheerful thoughts with every advancing 
step they made. In iny struggle to main- 
tain that tranquillity which so strengthens 
the soul for work and duty I arose and 
walked the floor. My wife looked up to 
me with inquiry on her face. Theu she 
let her eyes fall upon her needlework, 
and as I glanced toward her at every turn 
in my walk, I saw an expression of tender 
concern on her lips. She understood that 
I was not at ease in my mind, and the 
knowledge troubled her. 

“How wrong in me,” I said, in self- 
rebuke, “thus to let idle brooding over 
mere outside things, which such brooding 
can in no way affect, trouble the peace ot 
home ;” and I made a new effort to rise 
again into a sunnier region. But the 
fiend had me in his clutches again, and 
I could not release myself. Now it. was 
that my David came anew to my relief. 
Suddenly his clear notes rang out in the 
air, “ Away with Melancholy.” 

I cannot tell which worked the instant 
revulsion of feeling that came—the cheer- 
ful air, the words of the song which were 
called to remembrance by the air, or the 
associations of bygone years that were re- 
vived, But the spell was potent and com- 
plete. I was myself again. 

During the evening the voice of my 
Wife broke out several times into snatches 
of song—a thing quite unusual of late, 
lor lite’s sober realities had taken the 
music from her as well as from her hus- 


band. We were growing graver every 
day. It was pleasant to hear her flute- 


tones again, very pleasant, and my ear 
hearkened lovingly. The cause of this 
fitful warbling I recognised each time as 
the notes died away. They were respon- 
sive to our neighbour, 

I did not then remark upon the circum- 
stance. One reason of this lay in the fact 
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that Thad spoken lightly of our neigh- 
bour’s whistling propensity, which struck 
me in the beginning as vulgar: and I did 
not care to acknowledge myself so largely 
his debtor as 1 really was. Pale 

We were in our bedroom, and about 
retiring for the night, when loud voices, 
as if in strife, came discordant!y through 
the thin party wails, from our neighbours 
on the other side. Something had rone 
wrong there, and angry passions were in 
the ascendant. 

“ How very disagreeable,” I remarked. 

“The man’s a brute,” said my wife, 
emphatically. ‘He coes nothing, ‘it 
seems to me, but wrangle in his family, 
Pity that he hadu’t something of the plea- 
sant temper of our neighbour on the other 
side.” 

“That is a more agreeable sound, I 
must confess,” was my answer as the 
notes of “ What Fairy-like Music steals 
over the Sea” rose sweetly on the air, 

“Far more agreeable,” returned my 
wife. 

“ He plays well on his instrument,” I 
said, smiling. My ear was following the 
notes in pleased recognition. We stood 
listening until our neighbour passed to 
another air, set to Mrs. Hemanis’s beauti- 
ful words, ‘Come tothe Sunset Tree.” 
To a slow, soft, tender measure the notes 
fell, yet still we heard them with singular 
distinctness through the intervening wall, 
just a little muffled, but sweeter for the 
obstruction. 

‘* The Day is past and gone, 


The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done.” 


My wife recalled these lines from her 
memory, repeating them in a subdued, 
tranquillizing tone. The air was. still 
sounding in our ears, but we no longer 
recognised its impression on the externa! 
senses. It had done its work of recall- 
ing the beautiful Evening Hymn of the 
Switzer, and we repeated to each other 
verse after verse. 


“ Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wood’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie. 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The loved one at the door.” 


To which 1 added— 


“ But rest, more sweet and still 
Than ever nightfall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave. 



































































































There shall no tempest blow, 

No scorching noontide beat; 
There shall be no more snow, 

No weary, wandering feet : 
And we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies— 

To the Sabbath of our God.” 


All was now still on both sides. The 
harsh discord of our scolding neighbour 
had ceased, and our whistling neighbour 
had warbled his good-night melody, which, 
like a pleasant flower growing near an 
unsightly object, and interposing a veil 
of beauty, had removed it from our con- 
sciousness. 

It was a long time since I had felt so 
peaceful on retiring as when my head 
went down upon its pillow—thanks to 
my light-hearted neighbour, at whose 
whistling propensities I was inclined in 
the beginning to be annoyed. But for 
him I should have gone to rest with the 
harsh discord of my scolding neighbour’s 
voice in my ears, and been ill at ease with 
myself and the world. On what seeming 
trifles hang our states of mind! A word, 
a look, a tone of music, a discordant jar, 
will bring light or shadow, smiles or 
tears. 

On the next morning, while dressing 
myself, thought reached forward over the 
day’s anxieties, and care began drawing 
her sombre curtains around me. My 
neighbour was stirring also, and, like the 
awaking bird, tuneful in sweet matins. 
‘Day on the Mountains’ rang out 
cheerily, followed by “ Dear Summer 
Morn ;’ winding off with “ Begone, Dull 
Care!” and the merry laughter of a 
happy child which had sprung into his 
arms, and was being smothered with 
kisses. 

The cloud that was gathering on my 
brow passed away, and I met my wife 
and children at the breakfast-table with 
pleasant smiles. 

In a few days I ceased to notice the 
whistling of my neighbour. It continued 
as usual; but had grown to be such a 
thing of course as not to be an object of 
thought. But the effect remained, show- 
ing itself in a gradual restoration of that 
cheerfulness which care, and work, and 
brooding anxiety about worldly things are 
so apt to produce. The “ voice of music,” 
which had been almost dumb in my wife 
for a long period, was gradually restored. 
Old familiar ditties would break suddenl 
from her throat as she sat sewing, and 
would often hear her singing again, from 
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room to room, as in the sunnier days of 
our spring-time. As for myself saad , 
an evening passed in which twee “y 
betrayed into beating time with m — 
to * Auld Lang Syne,” “ Happy cone 
“ Comin’ through the Rye,” or « Hail 
Columbia,” in response to my neighbour’ 
cheery whistle. Our children also cone 
the infection, and would commence sing 
ing on the instant our neighbour tuned 
his pipes. Verily he was our benefactor 
—the harping Pavid to our Saul! 

‘You live at Number 510, I think »” 
said a gentleman whose face was familiar 
though 1 was not able to eall his name. 
We were sitting side by side in the cars, 

I answered in the aflirmative. 

“So I thought,” he replied. “I liye 
at 514—second door east.” 

“Mr. Gordon?” 

“Yes, sir; that is my name. Pleasant 
houses, but mere shells,” said he. Then 
with a look of disgust on _ his face, 
** Doesn’t that whistling fellow between 
us annoy you terribly? [ve got so out 
of all patience that 1 shall either move or 
silence him. Whistle, whistle, whistle, 
from morning till night. Pah! I always 
detested whistling. It’s a sign of no 
brains. I’ve written him a note twice, 
but failed to send it either time; it isn’t 
well to quarrel with a neighbour if you 
can help it.” 

“Tt doesn’t annoy me at all,” I an- 
swered. ‘ Indeed, 1 rather like it.” 

“You do? Well, that is singular! 
Just what my wife says.” 

‘“ First-rate for the blue devils, I find. 
I’m indebted to our whistling friend for 
sundry favours in this direction.” 

My new acquaintance looked at me 
curiously. 

“ You’re not in earnest?” said he, a 
half-amused smile breaking through the 
unamiable expression which his face had 
assumed. 

Altogether in earnest ; and I beg of 
you not to send him that note. So your 
wife is not aunoyed ?” 

“Not she.” 

“Ts she musical ?” I inquired. 

“She was; but of late years life has 
been rather a serious matter with us, and 
her singing birds have died, or lost the 
heart for music.” ae 

“The history of many other lives, 
said I. 

The man sighed faintly. . 

“Has there been any recent change? 
I ventured to inquire. 

“Tn what respect 2” he asked. 
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“Tas there been no voice from the 
singing birds af 

A new expression came suddenly into 
the man’s face. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, ‘now that 
I think of it. There have been some low, 
‘t'ul warblings. Only last evening the 
voice of my wife stole out, as if half 
afraid, and trembled a little while on the 
words of an old song.” 

“The air of which our neighbour was 
whistling at the time,” said I. 

“Right, as I live!’ was my com- 
panion’s exclamation, after a pause, 
slapping his hand on his knee. I could 
hardly help smiling at the look of wonder, 
amusement, and conviction that blended 
on his face. 

“T wouldn’t send that note,” said I, 
meaningly. 

“No, hang me if I do! I must study 
this case. I’m something of a philoso- 
pher, you must know. If our neighbour 
cau awaken the singing birds in the heart 
of my wife, he may whistle till the crack 
of doom without hinderance from me. 
I’m obliged to you for the suggestion.” 

A week afterward I met him again. 
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“What about the singing birds*” I 
asked, smiling. ‘ 

‘All alive again, thank God!” Tle 
answered with a heartiness of manner 
that caused me to look narrowly into his 
face. It wore a better expression than 
when | observed it last. 

“Then you didn’t send that note 2” 

“No, sir. Why, since I saw you I’ve 
actually taken to whistling and humming 
old tunes again, and you can’t tell how 
much better it makes me feel. And the 
children are becoming as merry and 
musical as crickets. Our friend’s whistle 
sets them all a going, like the first signal- 
warble of a bird at day-dawn that awakens 
the woods to melody.” 

We were on our way homeward, and 
parted at my own door. “As I entered, 
“Home, Sweet Home” was pulsing in 
tender harmonies on the air. I stood 
still and listened until tears fell over my 
cheeks. The singing birds were alive 
again in the heart of my wife also, and I 
said “Thank God!’ as warmly as my 
neighbour had uttered the words a little 
while before. 
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“For John can reap, and Dick he can plough, 

And Dorothy she can milk the cow, 

Look after the dairy, and churn the cream; 

While William can whistle, and drive the team: 

Then drink, my brave boys, and drain the tin- 
ean, 

For many a master will need a new man.” 

OLD CouNnTRY SONG. 


A Cocntry Statute (or “Stattice,” as it 
is always pronounced by the villagers) is 
‘rural feast or wake, where farmers hire 
their assistants, and is held both in vil- 
lages and small market-towns. Servant 
men and women who are out of place 
come for miles to attend the stattice ; and, 
if they can, “get hired.” It is a kind of 
English slave-market, in which the hire- 
ling has a voice in the bargain, and can 
either hire himself or not. ‘If the “ hire- 
ling” agrees with the farmer, he accepts 
his “ fasten-penny,” which is generally a 
shilling now; and this binds him down 
to serve for twelve months. Hiring and 
fasten-penny are genuine old Saxon words, 
aud we here see an ancient custom still in 
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existence ; for, so far back as the time of 
Alfred, the serfs or villeins who had, by 
their merit or by purchase, procured their 
freedom, were thus hired by the farmers, 
and received their fasten-money at some 
wake, mart, or market-cross, generally on 
a saint’s day. Such as were not free, in 
those days, belonged to the soil; if the 
estate was sold, they were sold witli it; 
and the land-owner or thane, or whatever 
he was called, had as much right to the 
serfs as he had to the swine, trees, sheep, 
or oxen; for such was then the law of 
England, in the “good old times,” which 
we so much deplore in romances; for, 
thank God! in reality, they have long 
since passed away. 

Let it be understood, that, in regard to 
a country “stattice,’ we use the words 
“slave-market” in no other sense than 
that the servants stand there, waiting for 
a bidder; and that the farmers walk 
round, examine their bulk, bone, and 


sinew, and hire such as pos a like- 
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liest to do the most work, the servants 
selling or letting themselves out to hire 
of their own free will. Nor does the 
scene vary much from a registry office in 
London, where you see announced out- 
side, that servants of all kinds are in 
daily attendance, waiting to be hired. 

The farmer rarely inquires about cha- 
racter: he asks the man what he’s been 
used to, and, if he is satisfied with his 
answers, and they agree about wages, the 
bargain is soon concluded, and the day 
appointed when John is to arrive at his 
new place. 

But this is the morning of stattice, and 
Johnny is dressed out in his best; his 
clean blue or white smock-frock is drawn 
up through the openings that lead to his 
pockets. You see a portion of his sub- 
stantial corduroys, with pearl buttons at 
the knees, and a length of strong, drab 
riband ; his worsted stockings, which are 
generally ribbed, fit as if they were glued 
to his legs ; while his high-ankle, heavy- 
nailed boots glitter again with grease— 
you feel that you could not walk a hun- 
dred yards in them, so heavily are they 
shod with iron. His neckerchief is gene- 
rally red, or blue, or yellow, flowered or 
spotted; his sleeved waistcoat a warm 
plush, the richest pattern he can find; his 
hat has the nap rubbed the wrong way 
down, to let you see it is “real beaver.” 
He carries a stick, which he cut himself; 
and when he is in serious conversation, he 
every now and then thrusts the knob of 
it into his mouth. Molly mostly has a 
pair of pattens in the left hand, and an 
umbrella in the right, rarely either wear- 
ing the one or putting up the other, 
unless she is going home. Her gown, if 
in summer, is the gaudiest print that can 
be purehased, covered with enormous 
somethings between a cabbage and a 
dahlia. Her shawl is also of a glaring. 
colour; and she is very fond of wearing 
either red or blue ribands in her bonnet, 
shaped into tremendous bows. Her hands 
are rough as rasps, and almost as hard, 
through scouring kits, and other house- 
hold drudgery. If she wears gloves, they 
make her feel uncomfortable; so much 
has she exposed her hands to water and 
weather, that they fairly burn again, and 
the gloves are soon thrust into her pocket. 
She wears a large gilt brooch, with a piece 
of yellow cut glass in the centre as big 
as the eye of an ox; but, above all, she 
yrides herself on a smart shoe and stock- 
ing; and will sometimes, when the roads 
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are dirty, bring a clean pair of the latter 
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in her pocket, which she puts on in som 

retired corner of the fields or Woods. } : 
before entering the market-towy or viene 
She has at times a colour like the eh 
and here and there you will see 4 wn 
that has escaped the sun, almost as white 
as the milk in her own dairy while h : 
eyes are generally of that bricht cheerful, 
shifting colour, called hazel, looking dark 
at a distance, yet as if vou can - 

through them when near. Her lips om 
full, round, and open; and when hes 
mouth is in repose, you can see the white 
teeth between. She is the image of em 
bodied health, and can eat fat bacon like 
a ploughman; and as to work, from mor. 
ing until night she does nothing but sing 
over it. . 

She meets John, with whom she had 

0 lived in service a year or two 

efore, and of whom she had only heard 
from a fellow-servant once or twice since 
that time ; or she had seen him at a feast 
and he regretted that he did not still live 
in the same place with her, and we know 
not what beside, though the following 
dialogue takes place :—John, stopping 
short as he sees her approach, and lifting 
up his stick high above his head in as- 
tonishment, exclaims, ‘‘ Lauks, Molly! 
sewerly it caun’t be thee, neither. And 
how is’t, my wench ?—and how’s all at 
hoam ?—our old measter and missus, and 
all on ’em, at Grinley-on-the- Hill ?” 

“Why, John, this is a sirprize, for 
sartain,” says Molly, without answering 
a single question ; ‘‘ an’ how beest thee? 
an’ Betty? I heard it waur to be a match. 
And hez to gotten hired, or hed a bidding, 
or only cum out for a holiday like?” 

‘‘Noah!” replies John, sucking the 
knob of his stick. ‘I hed a bidding, but 
he nobert bid twelve pound, and I axed 
fourteen. But I’m to call on him at the 
Black’s Head, waur he puts up, afore I 
coe hoam?—and here the conversation 
is interrupted by a farmer, whose eye 
having alighted upon John, he steps “ 
and begins as follows :—“ Are you hired, 
iny young man P” 

“Noah, zur; I wishes to be, if we cat 
come to terms.” 

“What have you been used to?” in- 
quires the farmer. 

“All sorts of labouring work,” says 
John; “ploughing, sowing, manuring, 
and helping at harvest, seeing after the 
cattle, and sike like.” 

“Who did you live with last ?” is the 
next question. 

“Measter Duckles, of Thonock Hill 
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Farm,” says John ; “a good measter, but 
rather short-handed; for, beside having 
to do moast all the work at lambing 
season, I had to go to town with the team, 
and that was more than we bargained 
for ;’ and into his mouth went the stick, 
for this was a long speech for John. 

“These hard times make us clip close,” 
says the farmer, tapping his boot with the 
butt-end of his whip, and musing for a 
moment; then adding, “I should, at 
times, require you to do the same. What 
wages are you asking ?” 

John replies; then selects a choice bit 
in his stick, which he gnaws whilst await- 
ing the answer. 

The farmer finds no fault with the 
wages, givlng John to understand that 
there will be no abatement in the work 
from what he had at the last place. Then 
looking at Molly, he asks John if they 
have lived in service together; is told 
when, where, and how long ago; inquires 
her working qualities, and receives satis- 
factory answers; tells John that the two 
servants who have lived with him for four 
or five years are about to marry; and, 
knowing that love makes labour light, 
jokes John about his doing the same some 
day if he hires Molly ; whereat John grins 
and has recourse to his stick; whilst the 
farmer agrees with Molly; taking them 
both, perhaps, into the public-house, and, 
after fixing the day when they are to 
come, giving them a crown piece (if he is 
gencrous) for their fasten-penny. 

But who is the handsome girl that apes 
the lady in her dress, and scarcely deigns 
to recognise the companions of her child- 
hood? and whose pretty face will, we 
fear, be her ruin; for it has already been 
the means of her leaving two situations. 
She loiters about the large village inn, 
which is a posting-house: she /e/s that 
her unbecoming dress is observed by every 
servant girl in the stattice, and turns 
away ashamed, and wonders whether or 
not HE has come. She looks in the large 
open doorway, at which she sees none but 
gentlemanly farmers enter—men booted 
and spurred ; she looks up at the sign, 
“Dealer in Wines ;” she sees beside the 
huge bow-window written up, “ Post- 
horses let out to hire.” No, she dare not 
enter to inquire if *‘ he” has come, for she 
feels that house is far too grand for her ; 
itis so different to the Brown Cow, where 
two years before she used to go with 
John, and sit beside him, while he drank 
his ale, eating gingerbread and cracking 
nuts. But John was not the son of a 
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wealthy farmer, neither did he ride on a 
spirited horse, nor put up at the head inn, 
like him whom she now waited for, and 
who had promised to meet her at the Sta- 
tutes. A gentleman alights, and the land- 
lord of the inn, on the large stone step 
beneath the pillared portico, stands 
smiling, and receives his guest with a 
— bow—nay, even deigns to hold his 
iorse until the ostler arrives! Oh! the 
courage of love! She approaches, and, 
without raising her eyes from the ground, 
blushes, while she inquires, in a voice just 
raised above a whisper, whether young 
Farmer Elliston has arrived. i 

“Not yet, young lady,” is the polite 
answer. 

Up heart! poor heart! he—the land- 
lord of a posting-house, an inn where 
“real” quality stop—called her a lady! 
There must be something in her appear- 
ance to call forth such a compliment as 
this! and if aught were wanting to con- 
firm it, it was the host’s answer to another 
young woman, who, inquiring after her 
master, received for answer— 

“ No, Molly, he has not come yet.” 

Poor girl! she will wait no longer ; 
she will go and meet him; how happy he 
will be to see her! Some day he may 
drive her to that very inn-door in his gig, 
and the same polite landlord will bow to 
her, and be ready to hand her out, as he 
did one young lady whom she saw arrive 
that morning; but this will not be until 
she is young Mrs. Elliston. She passes 
along the village street, she sees her old 
sweetheart John, and turns her eves 
another way. How can she, who has 
just been called a lady, stoop to one who 
wears a smock-frock? True, John loves 
her, and she liked him well enough, bu' 
that was before the young farmer had told 
her she was “far too handsome to be a 
servant.” 

She passes the last cottage in the vil- 
lage, walks along the embanked footpath 
beside the high-road. He will meet her 
soon, and, alighting, throw the bridle over 
his arm, and then walk along beside her, 
perhaps take her with him into the head 
inn; then they will see that she has not 
come there to be hired like a common ser- 
vant. There is a bend in the road, then 
it is straight as an arrow for more than : 
mile ; she turns the corner, and sees two 
gentlemen and a lady approaching at an 
easy canter on horseback. The first horse- 
man is a little way ahead, the second rides 
abreast with the fair equestrian, whos 
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whose riding-habit was never made by 
a village tailor. Poor girl! her heart 
sinks within her! Her head reels as 
the little cavalcade rushes by! It was 
Henry Elliston, who rode beside the rich 
farmer’s sister, who smiled so kindly 
upon the wealthy Miss Hazleshaw, who 
saw “her,” but neither smiled, paused, 
nor bestowed upon her a nod of recogni- 
tion. She looked after them, and saw 
the head of the rich heiress turned back ; 
even she had observed her!—how could 
she miss doing so?—how could any one 
have passed without looking, who had 
seen the roses in her cheek fade into a 
deadly pale ?—but, above all, Miss Hazle- 
shaw—on whom she had waited at table 
scores of times, when visiting at Wood- 
house Grange? She leant against one of 
the white posts beside the footpath, and 
wept bitter tears. 

Then came Hope, “ with eyes so fair,” 
whispering that he would yet come; he 
would but put up his horse, then return. 
Ilow foolish she was to doubt him! He 
loved her too well to deceive her! Wit 
if his mother had given her warning to 
leave, still he had been kind to her: wit- 
ness the silk dress he had bought her, the 
costly shawl, the golden ear-rings! Oh, 
no! he could never prove false! Had he 
not told her that when his father died all 
would be his, and then—and then 
Hour after hour she waited, faint, weary, 
and hungry; group after group passed 
her, turned to look; some of them tit- 
tered; some, who were tipsy, and knew 
her, bade her pull off her finery; others 
told her to sell her shaw], and buy a decent 
gown for her poor mother at home; even 
John passed her ; for when he approached 
to speak, she turned away, and all he said 
was— 

“Good night, Mary, and God bless 





you !” 


She gained the village where the Sta- 
tutes had been held; it was growing dark; 
she ventured into the grand inn, and in- 
quired boldly for young Farmer Elliston. 
He had not been; he had ridden on tothe 
market-town: there was to be an Agri- 
cultural Protection Mecting, at which a 
real duke was to preside ; all the country 

entlemen, who were advocates for a dear 
foal, had gone to attend it. She leant 
against the inn-yard gate to weep, and 
the merry laughter of the plain-clad 
country girls, who passed by with their 
swains, on their way home, fell with a 
kind of reproach upon her heart. She 
felt that she had been deceived, and re- 
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called, alas! when it was too Jate the 
many warnings she had received to he, 
ware of flattery, and never to furees 
what were her station and circumstances 
in life. She might have said with the old 
poet, William Lodge, whose Goldex jm ~ 
first appeared in 1590, te 


“ Now I see, and seeing sorrow, 
That the day consumed returns not; 
Who dare trust upon to-morrow, = 
When nor time nor life sojourn not 2” 


Poor Mary! she set out to walk alone 
three miles in the dark, yet felt so faint and 
hungry, that she was compelled to call at 
the little ale-house, near the end of the 
village, to purchase a loaf and butter, to 
keep her from “sinking.” A good-na- 
tured old butcher chanced to be halting 
at the door with his light cart, and as he 
lived in the same village as “ Pretty 
Mary,” he insisted upon her riding home 
with him; she consented, and her tears 
fell unnoticed in the dark. 

As she rode along, she heard a village 
cirl, from a footpath behind the hedge, 
chanting the following song to her com- 
panions. Henry Elliston had purchased 
a printed copy of the very same song of 
a ballad-singer, and presented it to her. 
Poor girl! she remembered the time when 
he first read‘*it over, too well! It was 
entitled— — 


TO MARY, SLEEPING. 


The lark has left the heath-flower bells, 
And gone to meet the sun, Mary! 
The yellow bees their honey-cells, 
To hum where sweet streams run, Mary! 
Look how the vine-leaves glitter, dear! 
Around your lattice creeping; 
The early sun is beaming there, 
And through the casement peeping. 


The throstle to its callow brood, 
*Mid hawthorn blooms is singing, 
The ringdove from the tall elms cooed, 
Round which the woodbine’s clinging. 
On the musk-rose there hangs a tear, 
The flowers their sweets are holding; 
They wait, my love, till thou art there, 
To see their buds unfolding. 


But still the landscape wants a charm, 
As Eden did its Eve, Mary! 
And till thou leanest on my arm, 
The flowers will droop and grieve, Mary- 
Then wake, my love! arise, my dear: 
Nor let us longer dally; 
For sunshine’s dancing every where, 
On hill, and stream, and valley! 


Months had passed away, and it re 
drawing towards the close of a brit, 
cheerless, wintry day, when the same 
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butcher was returning from his rural 
rounds, where he had _ been collecting 
sheep-skins, with which his light cart was 
now heavily loaded. The snow had fallen 
all night long, and continued throughout 
the day without ceasing; and as the wind 
blew full in his face, both himself and 
horse hung down their heads, and fronted 
with reluctance the sharp fleecy blast. 
Over the wide, bleak, unsheltered common 
the snow lay deep and untrodden, blown 
here and there into wild fanciful ridges, 
just as the ground rose and fell, or where 
the wind had whirled it; and it was only 
by some white-covered hillock of stones, 
a furze bush of taller growth, the remains 
of an aged hawthorn, and the relics of an 
old finger-post, that a practised eye was 
enabled to trace the winding of the road. 
All around hung the low, dull, leaden- 
coloured sky, so low that, as far as the 
eye could stretch, it seemed to rest every- 
where upon the snow, save whiere, on the 
furthest rim of the horizon, the level mo- 
notony of the line was broken by a steep 
slate roof, now covered with snow; and 
that was all that stood visible of the 
union workhouse, for the rest of the 
building was lost in the distance. It was 
so cold and cheerless a day that not even 
a donkey, the hardiest defier of wind and 
weather, was to be seen in the whole wide 
range of the sky-bounded common, for 
even he had sought a shelter in some un- 
seen hollow. Nothing but the hardy 
butcher and his sleet-blinded horse stirred 
amid the wild solitude of that wintry 
scene. Slowly and heavily did the horse 
move, until it came to a stand-still near 
the guide-post, towards which the road 
slightly ascended. ‘Thou hast had a 
hard day, poor beast!” said the gallant 
butcher, leaping out of his cart into the 
snow, which was full knee-deep, “‘and 
hast load enough without carrying me. 
Come, another mile further, and we shall 
be within sight of home.” The poor 
animal pricked up its ears as if it under- 
stood every word; and encouraged with a 
kind, cheering pat, struggled along, strain- 
ins every nerve, the deep ruts filling up 
aud falling in as fast as they were made 
by the bright wheels; and on it went 
until stopped by sheer exhaustion beside 
the old crumbling guide-post. “ Well 
done, Brown Bess!” said the jolly butcher, 
‘galu patting his horse, “thou bee wea- 
thered the worst of it, and shalt have the 
best feed the stable affords when we reach 
home; there is no hurry, old girl!” and 
© again patted the faithful animal, exa- 
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mined the girth, saw that the harness sat 
easy, and was about to proceed, when he 
saw something lying at the foot of the 
guide-post. He stepped aside to examine 
it, and beheld—the dead body of a child! 
which was naked, except a thin covering 
of flannel. ‘ They had hard hearts who 
left thee here,” said the butcher, taking 
out his handkerchief and gently wiping 
away the snow from its little head and 
face; then selecting the largest and 
cleanest sheep-skin, he wrapped the body 
gently up in the woollen covering, and 
placing it carefully in the cart, slowly and 
thoughtfully resumed his journey through 
the wind and snow. 

When the butcher reached the neigh- 
bouring village, his first act was to deliver 
the body of the child into the constable’s 
hands. “Lose no time,” said the butcher 
to this legal functionary, “for as the 
snow had hardly covered it, it cannot 
have lain there long, nor can those who 
left it there be far off. When I have 
put up my horse, and taken a mouthful 
of refreshment myself, I will assist you in 
the search: lose no time, but set out at 


once with such force as you can muster.” 


The constable spoke about a magistrate, 
a warrant, a summons, a coroner's in- 
quest; but these the butcher showed 
could at any time be got, and that while 
he was busied in obtaining them, the 
cuilty party might escape; but if a pur- 
suit was at once set on foot, owing to the 
depth of snow, the heaviness of the roads, 
and the slow progress any one would 
make, there was no fear, either through 
the trace of their footmarks or so few 
people being out on such a day, but what 
some tidings of their whereabout might 
be picked up; for it was his opinion that 
they must be somewhere within two or 
three miles of the neighbourhood. It was 
at last decided that the butcher, when 
ready, should set out with his man, re- 
trace their steps, and first give warning 
of what had happened at the union work- 
house. Meantime the constable and his 
two deputies were to commence their 
search at once by carefully examining 
every hovel, haystack, ‘and rickyard on 
that side of the common which lay nearest 
the guide-post. 

The night was moonlight, although not 
a silver ray was visible through that thick 
woolly haze which intervened like a 
cloudy curtain between heaven and earth. 
It was a kind of dim, grey, ominous light, 
nowhere darkened by those deep masses 
of shadow which, when the sky is, clear, 
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landscape. It seemed neither like day 
nor night, but one wearisome, mondto- 
nous, undeveloped dawning, as if the 
day stood still and waited tor the night 
to awake, that still slept grey, and cloudy, 
and silent upon the cold snowy confines 
of the unawakened world. ‘The wide 
hedgeless common was unbroken by a 
single shadow, nor was the beautiful 
tracery of a naked branch reflected upon 
the snow, which still fell flake by flake 
deeper and deeper over the untrodden 
solitude. Full two hours had now passed 
away since the short-lived day died, when 
a loud, deep, thundering knock rang 
through every wretched room in the 
union workhouse, causing the miserable 
inmates to pause as they held the uplifted 
spoon between the cup and lip, and left 
off sipping the sumptuous potation of 
oatmeal, hot water, and salt. The first 
summons was not answered speedily 
enough for the somewhat hasty and cho- 
leric butcher, and when the little grating 
(not a foot wide) was opened in the for- 
hidding-looking door, and a thin, starved, 
skeleton-skinned face was seen between 
the bars, the butcher called down a deep 
imprecation on his eyes and limbs, and 
added— 

“Tf Ud been a poor devil of a pauper, 
starving for want of relief, a pretty time 
you'd have kept me here this cold snowy 
night; why, they would have to half 
knock the door down before you’d let ’°em 
in!” 

“ Poor porgees don’t knock that way, 
sir,” answered the thin, half-starved in- 
mate; “they are over-frightened when 
they come to ask for relief;” and he opened 
the door. 

“Where’s your master—Pinchgut, or 
what do they call him?” continued the 
butcher. ‘ Tell him Bull, the butcher 
from Rampton, wants to see him di- 
rectly.” 

The man disappeared through one of 
the cold, uncharitable doors to do the 
butcher’s bidding. 

“I picked up a dead child to-night on 
the common, at dark hour,” commenced 
the straightforward butcher, when the 
master of the union house made his ap- 
pearance. ‘The poor little thing had 
nothing on it but a slight strip of flannel, 
and looked as if it was scarcely a month 
old, and I’ve come to inquire if you’ve 
seen anybody about to-day with a child. 
Our constable and his men are on the 
look-out about the outskirts of the com- 
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mon, and they thought it best that } 
should come as far as here.” 

ui hs hy—you see, sir—that is—ther 
was, stammered forth the master of the 
union-house, changing colour as he spoke 
and looking deeply confused; «a young 
woman did leave the union to-day with 
her child. We have no right to kee 
them, you see, when they insist upon 
going; and I cannot say but it may have 
been her, for she has long been very 
flighty.” ’ 

“Good God!” exclaimed the butcher 
stamping his stout oaken walking-stick 
upon the floor; “flighty as the poor 
creature might be, she could never have 
the heart to strip the little thing all but 
naked, and leave it there to die on such a 
day as this—it cannot be her !” 

“‘ Why, as to that, you see,” replied the 
master of the workhouse, “she had very 
little to cover herself with, for the Poor- 
law compels us to take the clothes from 
them which the union provided, and we 
must obey the law, or answer for it before 
the commissioners.” 

“Then you are a cold-hearted rascal !” 
continued the butcher, uplifting his heavy 
stick, and with one blow felling him to 
the ground as he would have done a bul- 
lock ; adding, “I would serve the cursed 
commissioners the same if they were here, 
and let a poor woman go out almost 
naked on such a day as this!’’ And, con- 
signing them to Sathanas, he quitted the 
workhouse, no one daring to detain him. 

On the bleak north side of tle common, 
and scarce half a mile from the down- 
falling weather-beaten finger - post, 
stretched several fields; here and there 
a thatched hovel had been erected. __ 

In one of these miserable hovels, which 
the very cattle had forsaken—for the 
roof was open to every wind of heaven, 
having long since been carried away to 
kindle the fires of some wandering gipsy 
tribe,—while the naked and dilapidated 
beams which stretched overhead were 
deeply encrusted with snow, and you 
could not look upwards towards the cold, 
cheerless, leaden-coloured sky without a 
shudder—so desolate and comfortless was 
the spot,—into this wretched, down- 
coming, miserable building, the constable 
had entered, attracted by a low, stifled. 
and scarce audible sobbing, and let 
thither by the trace of partially oblite- 
rated footmarks in the field, In ont 
corner sat the figure as of a woman; her 
naked elbows resting on her knees, her 
face buried in her hands, over which te 
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her long, dishevelled hair, partially co- 
yered with snow, while she herself was 
half-buried amid the feathery flakes which 
had fallen and settled unmelted on her 
shoulders—so bleak and bitter was that 
night ! 

‘Thrice did the constable accost the 
wretched creature who sat before him; 
but received no answer, neither by word 
nor sign ; and, saving by the unconscious, 
unrepressed and deep internal sobbing, 
as if all sorrows had rushed together into 
the heart, and were dying there as it 
died, cold, motionless, and deep within, 
she showed not one external symptom of 
life—as if she had long since ceased to 
breathe ; for where the snow-flake fell, 
there did it rest. _By this time the 
butcher had returned from his mission 
at the union house, and attracted by the 
sound of the constable’s voice, had plodded 
his way, knee-deep, towards the hovel, 
which he reached about the same time 
as the assistants whom the voice had 
summoned. 

“Good God!’’ exclaimed the butcher, 
gently raising her head, and looking into 
her face, “ why, it is pretty Mary! and 
the sweetest face that the sun ever shined 
upon has come to this! For Heaven’s 
sake, let us lose not a moment; she may 
yet be saved!” And stripping off his 
rough, heavy top-coat—an example fol- 
lowed, at the same moment, by the con- 
stable himself—they wrapped her up as 
carefully as a tender nurse would swathe 
an infant, and bore her by gentle stages 
through the deep and heavy snow, to the 
kind-hearted butcher’s residence in the 
adjacent village—the village in which, 
twenty years before, the dawning first 
broke upon her innocent eyes. 

Under the rough and homely exterior 
of the butcher’s wife there beat as true 
and tender an English heart as ever 
swelled in a Saxon breast; and all 
that the kind and ministering hand of 
woman could do was done for poor Mary. 
The bright fire flickered and gilded the 
walls of the clean chamber in which she 
was placed, throwing its changing light 
upon the gaudy curtains, and upon the 
snow-white counterpane, and causing you 
to think of that cheerless, roofless, miser- 
able hovel, with a shivering feeling of 
dread. And no sound was heard there 
but the muffled footsteps of the kind 
Woman in attendance, moving noiselessly 
to and fro over the thick carpets, as she 
Cvery minute applied some new restora- 
live, or gave utterance to some comfort- 
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ing and endearing expression, which was 
only answered by the half-smothered sob 
of the sufferer, or the unconscious ejacu- 
lation of “ Hush, baby, hush!” breathed 
forth in such a pitiable tone as seemed 
to make the heart of the hearer bleed. 
Nor could the deep feelings of the kind 
woman any longer be controlled ; for, sit 
ting down on the side of the bed, she 
raised the checked apron to her eyes, and 
wept like a child. 

On the following day a coroner's in- 
quest sat upon the body of the child, 
and instead of finding guilty the party 
who had put into execution so merciless 
and unfeeling a law as that which was 
chiefly instrumental in its death, they re- 
turned a verdict of murder against the 
unfortunate mother: not even qualifying 
it by an allusion to the state of mind 
which she had been in for several days 
before quitting the union house. One 
or two of the villagers carefully examined 
the spot where the child was found, and 
although a considerable depth of snow 
had fallen, there was no doubt on their 
minds, from the traces which they were 
enabled to make out, that the poor woman 
had sat down at the foot of the guide- 
post, and probably—numbed as she must 
have been with the cold, and weighed 
down with anguish and misery and 
wretchedness, together with the un- 
settled, excited, and insane state of mind 
—her own intense agony made her, for 
a time, forget even her child. ‘There 
were proofs, though faint and half obli- 
terated, that she had returned to search 
for the infant ; that after wandering some 
distance, she had turned again, crossed 
at several angles, and at each turning 
still gone wider and further from the 
spot, until she had reached the miserable 
hovel in which she was found. Even 
when she partially recovered, though only 
to the consciousness that she still lived, 
her first words were such as a mother 
utters to lull and soothe her child, and 
such as left no doubt on the mind of the 
butcher’s wife that poor Mary believed 
her infant was still beside her. 

Nor was there a mark of violence dis- 
covered on the body of the clild to 
justify the sapient jury in returning 
such a verdict; and as the medical as- 
sistant was the paid parish doctor, he— 
cood forbearing man!—had too much 
sympathy for his employers to state, that 
any infant who was exposed naked at 
such a severe season, and in so bleak a 
situation, must perish through the cold, 
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unless possessed of the strength of a 
young Hercules. Nor was it until night 
—when, armed with a warrent from a 
neighbouring magistrate, they came to 
earry off the poor suffering mother toa 
county gaol, and there, in a cold, com- 
fortless cell, to wait her trial at the 
coming assizes—that she seemed con- 
scious of what had happened. In vain 
did both the kind-hearted butcher and 
his wife plead the necessity of a sulli- 
cient delay to allow for her recovery, 
stating—and that truly—she was not in 
a fit state to be removed. All was use- 
less; living or dead, the law must be 
made seeure of its victim, and that with- 
out delay ; its majesty must be vindicated; 
the law must have its victim ready in its 
den to prey upon when it pleaseth. Even 
had she died by the way, justice must 
have rested gratified without the satis- 
faction of killing her. 

The many hours through which she 
had been exposed to the clements on that 
desolate common, and within the roofless 
and snow-filled hovel, in addition to the 
long distance she was removed in the 
cart at such a season, acted mercifully 
upon her; and she who would no doubt 
have been “ butcheredto make an Luglish 
holiday,” died, and disappointed the 
gaping crowd, who would have come 
forth from miles around to have glutted 
their gaze on the handiwork of the moral 
hangman. She was spared the lingering 
misery of those moments, every tick of 
which marches in slow anguish over the 
heart, counting the consuming hours that 
elapse between condemnation and death, 
wed which—oh, cruel merecy!—is_ too 
often embittered by the long-expected 
pardon being withheld, even alter it is 
grauted ; as if the law loved to experi- 
mentalize upon the life it cannot in justice 
take away, so contents itself by adminis- 
tering a few thousands more ot its heart- 
breaking sobs and deep protonged agonies, 
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compared to the enduring of which death 
is, Iudeed, mercy. 

And what thought young Farmer Ellis. 
ton to all this? He cared not = for the 
law which should have protected Mary 
and her child was so framed that it could 
not touch him—was so worded that a 
woman who had still a remnant of m0. 
desty left, shrunk back in disgust from 
its aid. The fate of the beautiful and 
broken-hearted girl seemed to conce 
him not. 

As for the noble-hearted butcher of 
Rampton, he came to some arrangement 
with the master of the union workhouse 
which stopped the mouth of the law: 
“ For,” as he said, “the thief who would 
lend himself to turn out a woman and 
child on such a day as he did, almost 
naked, and in the midst of a wild common, 
and all to keep his hateful situation, 
would, at any time, submit to having his 
head broken, if he could but get a pound 
or two by it, and the doctor’s bill paid; 
which he was sure to charge over again to 
the parish.” 

Both he and his wife, however, be- 
stirred themselves, and through their in. 
terference, and the assistance of other 
friends, the remains of poor Mary were 
brought back from the gaol in which she 
expired (almost as soon as it was entered) ; 
and she and her child were buried in the 
same grave, in the churchyard of the vil- 
lage in which she was born. The grave 
opened its hungry jaws but once to re- 
ceive them both, then closed upon the 
blighted flower and the opening blossom 
for ever! 


mn 


‘She died in youth—and bowed 
"Neath woes far heavier than the ponderous 
tomb 

That weighed upon her gentle du:t;—a cloud 
Did gather o'er lier beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, proplietic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death 
BYRON. 
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REMBRANDT’S PUPIL. 


Nicnotas Maas, one of the most cele- 
brated of all the pupils of Rembrandt, 
dwelt in a pretty little cottage, situated 
in the half-Spanish, half-Brabant Fau- 
bourg du Burgueraut, near the gates of 
Anvers, in Belgium. A large garden, 
planted with old trees, and watered by a 
stream of running water, surrounded the 
dwelling; two miniature turrets decorated 
the wings of the building, and a flight of 
steps, composed of greyish marble and 
defended by sculptured balustrades, as- 
cended spirally to the principal entrance. 

On the 29th of September, 1648, the 
apartments of the cottage were decorated 
with garlands of the most beautiful 
flowers the season afforded. The first- 
born of Nicholas and his wife Duyvecke 
was to be baptized on that day. The god- 
father was no other than Jordaens, and 
the wife of the burgomaster Rockock 
had eagerly sought the honour of being 
associated withthe most celebrated painter 
in Anvers, and of holding at the font the 
chid of an artist esteemed throughout 
the city for his genius, his probity, his in- 
dustry, and kind heart. Duyvecke had 
risen early to superintend all the prepa- 
rations for the fcfe; now she prepared 
the pastry, now took out the snowy and 
perfumed linen from the rarely-opened 
presses, now unlocked the plate chests, 
and selected thence all their glittering 
treasures ; then flew to suckle her babe, 
and trace dawning intellect and magic 
smiles in its little features. Who so 
proud, so busy as the happy mother ? 
Nicholas stood by his easel with palette 
and brushes in his hands, but his eyes 
followed his wife in all her movements, or 
rested on the tiny figure of his boy; he 
could not paint, and every now and then 
his heart overflowed with happiness, and 
he could not refrain from running up to 
kiss them both. 

_At length the hour fixed for the solem- 
nity approached. Nicholas attired himself 
in his holiday suit ; Duyvecke donned one 
of her best dresses, and a jacket braided 
With gold lace, and covered her fair hair 
With a cap of rich lace, the long lappels 
or ears of which set off her clear com- 
plexion and oval features to the greatest 
advantage. Carriage-wheels were heard 
approaching—it was the godmother; at 
tue same moment, from the opposite di- 
rection, came a cavaleade at full gallop— 


it was Jordiens and his pupils. He 
arrived just in time to assist the lovely 
Madame Rockock to alight and lead her 
up the marble steps to the entrance, 
where Maas and his wife waited to receive 
their guests and conduct them to the 
salon. 

Madame Rockock having affectionately 
embraced the young mother, threw a 
handsome gold chain round her neck, and 
then advancing to the infant’s cradle, she 
kissed the babe and laid beside him a coral 
and acup of burnished silver. Jordiens 
then advanced, and four of his pupils 
placed two wooden boxes at the fect of 
Madame Rockock; they were painted by 
the illustrious painter himself. On one 
was represented the triumph of St. Mar- 
cuerite over the arch fiend, and on the 
other the martyrdom of St. Agatha. ‘These 
boxes were more valuable in themselves 
than the rich lace and jewels they con- 
tained. The lady, on her part, decorated 
him with a silken scarf, embroidered 
in gold by her own hands, and named him 
her cavalier. 

The company being now assembled, the 
procession moved to the church; the 
ceremony was performed with all due 
solemnity ; the minister delivered a short 
address, and congratulated the parents; 
the party returned home, and took their 

laces at the well-spread and cheerful 

wer Evening came, one by one the 
guests departed, and solitude succeeded 
the late festivity. Nicholas Maas sal 
down at the side of his wife, who was 
gently rocking the babe in her arms, and 
laying his head on her shoulder, he aban- 
doned himself to a delicious reverie of 
happiness, love, and gratitude. ‘The door 
suddenly opened, and a visitor—travel- 
soiled, and with stick in hand and knap- 
sack on his back—appeared on the thresh- 
old. Maas gazed on him awhile, and 
then exclaimed— 

“John, is it possible? After eight 
years of separation do I again behold 
thee? All my happiness comes together. 
Blessed be this day of joy!” 

‘“Alas! alas!” said the new comer, 
sadly, “the news I bring is not of a nature 
to create joy.” as 

“ What mean you, my friend wt inquired 
the painter. The other took him by the 
arm and led him out of the room; they 
were not absent more than a quarter ol 
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an hour; but when Maas returned, his 
cheeks were deadly pale, and his eyes were 
bedewed with moisture. 

“* My dear wife,” he said, “I am com- 
pelled to leave you for a short time.” 

“To leave me!” she cried, turning as 
pale as her husband. ‘‘ What mean you ?”’ 

“ Listen, Duyvecke! Would you not 
prefer death to the shame of knowing me 
to be a coward—an ingrate—a wretch 
beneath contempt?” 

“Yes!” she stammered—* but—” 

“ Well, then, if 1 remain here thus in- 
dolently, I shall fail to do my duty as an 
honest man and a good Christian.” 

“Go, then, my Nicholas, in God’s 
name, and may he bless and protect you!” 
exclaimed his wife, bending down to kiss 
her child, that her husband might not see 
the tears in her eyes. 

‘Hear me, Duyvecke, and then decide 
whether I go or stay. Fifteen years ago I 
was in Holland, a poor student, surrounded 
by rivals, without friends, and with an aged 
mother dependent on me for support. It 
was necessary to do something for a live- 
lihood, and I resolved to try my fortune 
in England, whither some secret presenti- 
ment appeared to summon me. It was a 
bold step, but I reasoned thus :—Vandyke 
was poor and unknown, as I am, and he 
found wealth and renown in that great 
country; why should not I attain the 
same distinction, having been a pupil of 
the great Rembrandt? I sold all we 
possessed, and quitted Holland with my 
mother. The only lodging we could find 
i London suitable to our limited means 
was two miserable rooms in a close, filthy 
neighbourhood; there began our regrets 
for our dear country; but our troubles 
were not ended. Alone and unknowy, lost 
in the mass of population, ignorant even 
of the language, I was helpless as an 
infant, and with a sorrowing heart I saw 
our little stock of money gradually dimi- 
nishing without the least prospect of get- 
ting any more. My poor mother never 
uttered a complaint, but had always a 
cheerful smile and a hopeful word; but I 
saw her health decline, and a slow fever 
wasted her gradually. Alas! I was help- 
less! One evening I stood by her bedside 
without bread and destitute. We did 
not speak or regard each other, lest our 
eyes should betray the despair which 
wrung our hearts. At length suffering 

awoke a groan from my poor mother; I 
knelt and took her hot, thin hand. 

““* My son,’ she murmured, ‘my dear 
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son! surely God will soon take pity 
us! I am very hunery,’ She turned _ 
her side and closed her eves. sity 
I heard her mutter—‘Oh! how dreadful 
are the pangs of hunger!’ I could not 
bear this. if rushed from the room and 
into the dark streets. How long I wan. 
dered I know not—all I can remember ig 
that my mother’s cry of starvation haunted 
me, and I rushed on without aim or in- 
tention, until, overcome by anguish and 
exhaustion, I fell on the stones, exclaim. 
ing—‘ Death! if this is thy hand, wel- 
come! oh, welcome!’ 

“ A horseman passed by at this moment, 
and hearing the words of anguish, he 
alighted, and addressed me in my own 
language, inquiring who and what I was. 

<A poor foreigner, whose mother is 
dying of starvation!’ I murmured. 

“ He raised me, and supported my tot- 
tering steps for some seven or eight 
minutes while he led me on. We stopped 
at a small door in a wall; it was opened, 
and he led me into a chamber in which a 
good fire blazed; he placed me near, and 
sent for food and wine. Warmed and 
reanimated, my recollection returned, and 
I exclaimed, ‘ But my mother, she too is 
starving! Give me food for her.’ 

“*¢ Certainly, and I will myself go with 
you to the assistance of your parent,’ re- 
plied the generous stranger. 

“ Before another quarter of an hour had 
elapsed my poor mother was also com- 
forted and reanimated by the bounty of 
our benefactor. On leaving us he laid a 
purse on the bed and said— 

“Tn assisting you I have only fulfilled 
the duty which every Christian owes to 
an unfortunate fellow-creature; use your 
own endeavours now to extricate your- 
selves from poverty; if you are honest 
and industrious you will find that Provi- 
dence never utterly forsakes those worthy 
of its care.’ 

“Having thus spoken, he quitted the 

lace.” 

Here Maas paused ; he kissed Duyvecke 
and his child; the wife leaned her head 
on his shoulder, and encircled by his arm, 
listened attentively to the rest of lus 
recital— 2 

“T forgot not the injunction of my 
benefactor, but laboured with a hopett! 
spirit. Having painted the portrait at 
very beautiful girl who lived in the neigh 
bourhood, I had it publicly displayed oe 
Temple Bar, with the announcement Tie! 
the artist sought employment; but days 









assed by and no one came near me, and 

ima again beginning to despair, when 

our benefactor once more made his ap- 
arance. 

«+ You are somewhat indebted to me,’ 
he said. ‘I will tell you how to repay a 
portion at least of what you owe. Make 
a full-length portrait of me? 

“T need not say with what enthusiasm 
I set about this work—how carefully I 
executed it. In about a fortnight it was 
completed, and I asked my mysterious 
patron where I should forward it. 

“*JT will send for it! was his reply. 
And that evening a servant took away the 
canvas, but would not tell me the name 
of his master. Within a week our humble 
domicile was almost besieged by the 
noblest and wealthiest of the English 
court, each one requiring a portrait. 

“The Earl of Strafford, the all-powerful 
favourite of the English monarch, came 
among others, and expressed himself mucli 
pleased with the likeness I produced. 
Emboldened by his kindness, I ventured 
to beg him to procure for me the honour 
of taking the king. He smiled, and bade 
me come to the palace on the following 
day, when he said he would present me 
to his royal master. I went. Judge of 
my astonishment, when in his Majesty 
Charles the First I recognised the cava- 
lier to whom I owed the life of my mother 
as well as my own, and to whom it was 
evident I owed my present fame and for- 
tune. I threw myself at his feet, vainly 
endeavouring to speak my gratitude, and 
he raised me with kind condescension, 
and constituted me his painter-in-ordinary. 
After residing in England eight years, I 
yielded to the wish of my mother, who 
desired to spend her last days in her native 
country. We returned ,to Anvers, and 
my love for you and marriage with you, 
my dear wife, determined me never again 
to quit this city. But, alas! while 1 am 
living here in peace and tranquil happi- 
ness, my benefactor, King Charles I., is 
held a prisoner by his rebellious subjects, 
and the wretches have even dared to 
threaten his life.” 

“TI understand it all,” exclaimed Duy- 
vecke ; “go, my husband! I will not seek 
to prevent you. Your fortune and life 
were the gift of that monarch—devote 
them to his service ! Delay not. God 
be with you, dear Nicholas! My prayers 
will follow you !” 
_ “Thanks, thanks, my own, my noble- 
searted wife! Your courage strengthens 
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mine. Your prayers and sympathy will 

be my safeguard and consolation.” © 
They parted. Three days afterwards, 

Nicholas Maas arrived in London. 





_ Henrietta of England had taken refuge 
in France, and had used her utmost en- 
deavours to obtain aid for her husband - 
but France, distracted by intestine com- 
motions, had no Jeisure to attend to the 
necessities of others. The royal army 
shortly besieged the Frondeurs in Paris, 
and these latter, excited by the wild li- 
cense of revolt, and demoralized by in- 
subordination, did not scruple to insult 
the royal lady who had sought safety in 
their country, and had taken her abode in 
the Louvre. Some of the most desperate 
of the insurgents surrounded the palace, 
broke the windows of the apartments 
occupied by the queen, and loaded her 
with most opprobrious epithets. A few 
even nae breaking into the dwelling. 
Fearful would have been their excesses if 
a stranger had not thrown himself in their 
way, harangued them with velemence, 
appealed to every feeling of honour or 
generosity in their breasts, and succeeded 
in making ,them ashamed of their out- 
rageous proceeding, and retire quietly. 

This stranger, who was no other than 
Nicholas Maas, sought an audience with 
the queen. Alone, in a scantily furnished 
apartment, with no fire, although the 
winter was very severe, she sat with her 
daughter on her knees, striving to warm 
the poor child by encircling it with her 
arms, and pressing it closely to her bosom. 
Her son stood by her side, his eyes flashi- 
ing, his ears open to the slightest sound, 
his miniature sword in his hand, ready to 
defend his mother to the utmost of his 
little strength. 

Nicholas Maas knelt to the unfortunate 
queen with the deepest respect, and kiss- 
ing her hand, saluted her in English. 

“Ah! you are English! You come 
from that country! You can give me 
news of the king!” she cried. “Ob, In 
pity speak! For the last fifteen days [ 
have been a prey to all the agony ol sus- 

ense. A prisoner in Paris, abandoned 
»y the court, no one heeds me—no one 
has the charity to tell me of my hus- 
band.” 

“T have but just arrived from Kng- 
land,” said Maas, in faltering accents. 

“And the king? ‘Tell me of my hus- 
band!” she exclaimed, with earnest voice. 
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The painter looked with solemn sad- 
ness to Heaven, and, with moistened eyes 
and trembling lips, repeated the solemn 
prayer for the dead. ‘The queen became 
pale as a corpse, and strained her child 
convulsively in her arms ; the little prince 
clenched his hands, and strove to gulp 
down the rising sobs, and ended by throw- 
ing himself on his knees, and hiding his 
face in his mother’s robe. It was a mo- 
meut of intense anguish! At length the 
pallid lips of the queen opened: ‘* May 
shame and dishonour be the portion of 
that murderous, disloyal country !” burst 
from them. 

“The king died pardoning his ene- 
mies!’ said Nicholas, in low, clear tones. 

She started up, and paced the room 
with hurried steps, wringing her hands, 
and muttering unconnected words; at 
length a flood of tears relieved her over- 
charged heart, and she was able to listen 
more calmly to the recital of her visitor. 

For many days Henrietta hovered be- 
tween life and death. Want, suffering, 
anguish, and this last cruel shock, had 
done their work on her delicate constitu- 
tion: fever, deliriuin, and deep depression 
by turns overcame her: and, but for her 
children, she would have prayed for death. 
Faithfully and intelligently did Nicholas 
devote himself to her service. The duty 
his gratitude owed to Charles he trans- 
ferred to the unfortunate widow and her 
children. Gradually he won her back to 
life and its interests by speaking of her 
lost husband, by relating his parting 
words, by reminding her of her duties as 
a mother, and of the need her children 
had of her love and solicitude. At length 
the unhappy queen, reanimated by the con- 
solations, the piety, and devotion of the 
man who, up to the moment of his sove- 
reign’s death, had been indefatigable in 
his endeavours to save him, bent with 
Christian resignation to the aflilictions 
and trials which it pleased God to lay 
upon her, and once more exerted her- 
self for those precious treasures — her 
children. 

Cold and famine pressed closely on 
them. The Regent, Anne of Austria— 
who had, with Louis XIII., fled to St. 
Germains—in the anxieties engendered 
by her own difliculties, forgot the forlorn 
state of her sister-queen. ‘The scarcity 
which desolated a great part of France 
was bitterly felt at the Louvre; the queen, 
her children,and the few faithful followers 
who still adhered to her, were almost with- 
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out bread and firewood. The son of Kine 
Charles asked for food, which his mother 
could not give to him, and she had sold 
her scanty wardrobe to supply their ne. 
cessities. The desolate mother wept with 
her weeping children, whose hunger she 
could no longer soothe; when Nicholas 
Maas entered suddenly, his countenance 
radiant with pleasure; a yorng female 
with a child in her arms followed him, 
He approached, and placed a small coffer 
at the queen’s feet, 

“ Here !” he said, presenting his com- 
panion. ‘“ Behold the dove who brings 
us the green branch of hope and consola- 
tion! In that coffer are about two thou- 
sand crowns !” 

“I cannot accept it !”? exclaimed Hen. 
rietta, bursting into tears. “1 cannot 
suffer a faithful follower to ruin himself 
in order to supply my wants!” 

“Your majesty is mistaken,” replied 
Maas, with a coolness which deceived the 
queen. “I would cheerfully sell all I 
possess, if need were, in order to assist 
the widow and children of that monarch 
to whom I owe my life—my fame—iny 
fortune. But this money was sent from 
England by friends for your majesty’s use, 
and Duyvecke has brought it hither.” 

The queen gratefully and joyfully ae. 
cepted the unlooked-for boon, and Maas 
experienced that exquisite gratification 
which only noble and generous hearts 
can feel. When alone with his wife, 
he flung his arms around her and ex- 
claimed— 

‘© Now Heaven bless and reward thee, 
my own noble-hearted Duyvecke! Thou 
hast divined my secret thoughts — my 
most ardent wish.” 

“When I heard how sadly matters 
were,” she replied, with charming sim- 
plicity, “I sold all we had—your pic- 
tures and all—and journeyed hither to 
bring you the money. May God preserve 
our child!” 

Even while she spoke loud voices were 
heard—cries and execrations resounded: 
it was the mob, which had once more sur- 
rounded the Louvre to insult fallen ma- 
jesty. 

- you must fly !” said Maas. 
“ At Chaillot an asylum awaits you. This 
tumult will favour your escape.” 

“But how quit this place? How pass 
the barrier ?” 

“Assume the attire of my wife. 
Neither the besieged nor the besiegers 
put any constraint on the motions of the 


















people. A faithful servant who accom- 
panied her here will be your guide and 
protector. While I speak to these mad- 
men you will gain Chaillot in safety.” 

“But you and your wife?” 

“We shall meet with no harm!” 

“Fly, your majesty!” said Duyvecke, 
“nor fear for us. Only one favour I beg. 
Take my child with you and protect it.” 

“There is danger to you, then!” ex- 
claimed Henrietta. ‘ No; I cannot pur- 
chase my own safety at the expense of 
that of others!” 

“ And do you think I would peril my 
_wife?”? said Nicholas. ‘Oh! lose not 
time, your majesty, but deign to follow 
my advice, and trust me all will be 
well.” 

The queen yielded, Duyvecke changed 
clothes with her, and a few minutes after- 
wards she had quitted the Louvre. Maas 
meanwhile addressed the excited popu- 
lace, and, after delaying as long as pos- 
sible, opened the gates of the Louvre to 
them. With shouts of triumph and fierce 
threats they rushed onwards towards the 
apartinents occupied by Queen Henrietta. 
There they found a female attired in 
mourning. She was rudely seized, and 
they were preparing to drag her away, 
when Nicholas interfered. 

“How now, my friends! What has 
my wife done to be thus roughly handled ? 
You surely do not take her for the Queen 
of England ? That noble lady is not here. 
Forewarned of your intended visit, she 
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has sought refuge with the Parlia- 
ment.” 

“Tt is false! This is some trick! The 
woman's a traitress! Let us avenge our- 
selves !” were the cries, 

“My wife has but just arrived from 
Belgium. She does not understand you !”” 
interposed Maas. 

“You are deceiving us! You are both 
English, and followers of that English 
queen. Would we had her here!” — 

“If you doubt my words, take us to the 
Parliament, and you will soon be con- 
vinced that I speak the truth in saying. 
we are both from the Low Countries.” 

The sang froid of Nicholas deceived 
the ae pres They withdrew, and 
marched instantly to the Parliament, in 
the hope of obtaining their intended vic- 
tim. Maas and his wife escaped with- 
out loss of time, and soon rejoined the 
queen. 

When Henrietta of England had 
founded the Convent of Visitation at. 
Chaillot, and peace had terminated the 
troubles and disorders of France, Nicholas 
Maas and his wife and child returned to 
Anvers, where his talents as a portrait 
painter speedily realized for him a fortune 
equal to that which he had sacrificed to 
the widow of his benefactor. Indeed, his 
wealth eventually became sufficiently con- 
siderable to admit of his attaining to the 
dignity of burgomaster of that city; and 
he lived, honoured and respected, to a 
good old age. 
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Tue Jewesses of Salee, as also of 'Tan- 
gier and Mogador, are admitted by most 
travellers to be, at least at one period of 
their life, the most perfect ink classic 
types of female loveliness. Alas, says 
oneungallant traveller, that these beauties 
should be only charming animals, their 
minds and affections being left unculti- 
vated or converted into caves of unclean 
and tormenting passions. The Jewesses, 
in general, until they become enormously 
stout and weighed down with obesity, 
are of extreme beauty. Most of them 
have fair complexions; their rose and 
jasmine faces, their pure wax-like delicate 
features, and their exceedingly expressive 
and bewitching eves, would fascinate the 
most fastidious of European connoisseurs 
of female beauty. 

But these Israelitish ladies, recalling 
the fair image of Rachel in the patriar- 
chal times of Holy Writ, and worthy to 
serve as models for a Grecian sculptor, 
are treated with savage disdain by the 
churlish Moors, and sometimes are obliged 
to walk barefoot and prostrate themselves 
before their ugly negress concubines. The 
male infants of Jews are engaging and 
good looking when young, but as they 
grow up they become ordinary, and Jews 
of a certain age are decidedly and most 
disgustingly ugly. It is possible that 
the degrading slavery in which they 
usually live, their continued habits of 
cringing servility, by which the counten- 
ance acquires a sinister air and fiendishly 
cunning smirk, may cause this change in 
their appearance. Then, again, what 
contrasts in the beauty of countenance 
and form does Jewish society in Morocco 
present? You ——— see a youthful 
woman, nay, a girl of exquisite beauty 
and delicacy of features married to an 
old, wretched, ill-looking fellow of some 
sixty or seventy years of age, tottering 
over the grave, or an incurable invalid. 
To render them worse looking, whilst the 
woman may dress in any and the gayest 
colours, the men wear a dark blue and 
black turban and dress, and though this 
is prescribed as a badge of oppression, 
they will often assume it when they may 
attire themselves in white and other 
lively colours. However, men get used 
to their misery, and hug their chains. 

The weddings and attendant feasts of 
the Jews are the most remarkable, when 
we consider the circumstances of the 
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social state of this Oppressed race in Mo. 
rocco, their precarious condition, and the 
numberless insults and oppressions in. 
flicted on them both by the Government 
and the people. Yet it may be safely 
asserted that no people in Barbary enjoy 
themselves more than the Jews, or more 
pamper and gratify their appetites. What 
with wedding feasts and obligatory festi. 
vals, their existence is one round of eatine 
and drinking. ‘These feasts, besides, do 
not take place in a corner, nor are they 
barricaded from public, or envious, or 
inquisitorial view, but are open to all, 
being attended by Christians, Moors, and 
Arabs. The wedding feasts are substan- 
tial things. 

A bullock is generally killed at the 
house of the bridegroom, tea and cakes 
and spirits are freely, nay universally, 
distributed there. The company after. 
wards go off with the bridegroom to the 
house of the bride, where another distri- 
bution of the same kind takes plaee, 
whilst half of the bullock is brought for 
the bride’s friends. Here the bride- 
groom, in true oriental style, mounts 
upon a couch of damask and gold. The 
bride, laden with bridal ornaments of 
cold and jewels, and covered with a 
gauze veil, is led out by the women and 
placed by his side. She is then left 
alone to sit in state as queen of the 
feast, whilst the company regale them- 
selves with every imaginable luxury of 
eating and drinking. Her future hus- 
band now produces, as a present for his 
bride, a splendid pair of jewelled ear- 
rings, which are held up amidst the 
screaming approbation of the guests. 
The Jewesses present are weighed down 
under the dead weight of a profusion of 


jewels and gold, tiaras of pearls, neck- 


laces of corals and gems, armlets, wrist 


lets, and anklets of silver, gold, and jet, 
with gold and silver braided gowns, 
skirts and petticoats. This fiestais kept 
up for seven days, Another traveler 
describes the celebration of the nuptials 
of a portion of the family of the feather 
merchants, a rich and powerful firm es- 
tablished in the south for the purchase of 
ostrich feathers. 

This was a wedding of great éclat ; all 
the native Jewish aristocracy of Mogador 
being invited to it. The festivities began 
at noon, with the bride sitting in stale. 
She was elevated on a radiant throne of 





eold and crimson cushions amidst a 
croup of women, her hired flatterers, 


who kept singing and bawling out her 
ywaises. ; P ” 
“ As beautiful as the moon is Rachel! 
said one. ; ae 
“ Fairer than the jessamine !” exclaims 
another. 


“Sweeter than honey in the honey- 
comb!” ejaculated a third. | Her eyes 
were shut, it being deemed immodest to 
look on the company, and the features of 
her face motionless as death, which made 
her look like a painted corpse. 

To describe the dresses of the bride 
would be tedious, as she was carried 
away every time she was going through, 
aud exhibiting to public view, with the 
greatest patience, the whole of her bridal 
wardrobe. Her face was artistically 
painted, cheeks verinilion, lips browned 
with an odoriferous composition, eve- 
lashes blackened with antimony, and on 
the forehead and tips of the chin little 
blue stars. The palms of the hands and 
nails were stained with henna, or brown- 
red, and her feet were naked, with the 
toe-nails and soles henna-stained. She 
was very young, perhaps not more than 
thirteen, and hugely corpulent, having 
been fed on paste and oil these last six 
months for the occasion. 

The bridegroom, on the contrary, was 
aman of three times her age, tall, lank, 
aud bony, very thin and of sinister aspect. 
The woman was a little lump of fat and 
flesh, apparently without intelligence, 
whilst the man was a Barbary type of 
Dickens’s Fagin. The ladies now ar- 
ranged themselves in tiers, one above the 
other, and most gorgeous was the sight. 
Most of them wore tiaras, all flaming 
with gems and jewels. ‘They were 
literally covered from head to foot with 
gold and precious stones. As each lady 
had but ten fingers, it was necessary to 
te same score of rings on their hair. 
The beauty of the female form, in these 
Women, was quite destroyed by this ex- 
cessive quantity of jewellery. ‘These 
jewels were chiefly pearls, brilliants, ru- 
bies, and emeralds. They were amassed 
aud descend as heir-looms in families, 
from mother to daughter. Some of the 
jewels being very ancient, they constitute 
the riches of many families. In reverses 
oi fortune they are pledged, or turned 
into money to relieve immediate neces- 
sity. The upper tiers of ladies were the 
Youngest, al the Jeast adorned, and 
consequently the prettiest. The ancient 
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dowagers sat below as so many queens 
enthroned, challenging scrutiny and ad- 
miration. They were mostly of enor- 
mous corpulency, spreading out their 
naked feet and trousered legs of an enor- 
mous expanse. | 

Several dowagers seemed scarcely to 
be able to breathe from heat, and’ the 
plethora of their own well-fed and pam- 
pered flesh. Next came music, and 
several attempts were made to get up the 
indecent Moorish danee, which, however, 
was forbidden as too vulgar for such 
fashionable Jews, and honoured by the 
presence of Kuropeans. In the court- 
yard were a couple of butcher’s boys 
slaughtering a bullock for the evening’s 
carousal. A number of boys were dip- 
ping their hands in the blood, and making 
with it the representation of an outspread 
hand on the doors, posts, and walls, for 
the purpose of keeping off the “ evil 
eye’’ (el ojo maligno), and so insuring 
good luck to the new married couple. 
On the house-top a game was being played 
by the young men. Here, on the flat 
roof, was assembled a court, witha sultan 
sitting in the midst. Various prisoners 
were tried and condemned. ‘Two or 
three of the greatest culprits were 
then secured and dragged down to the 
ladies, the officers of justice informing 
them that, if no one stepped forward to 
rescue them, it was the sultan’s order 
that they should be imprisoned. Several! 
young Jewesses now clamorously de- 
manded their release. It is understood 
that those compassionate maidens who, 
on such occasions, step forward to the 
rescue, and take one of the young men 
by the hand, are willing to accept the 
same when it may hereafter be offered 
to them in marriage, so the contagion of 
wedding feasts spreads, and one marriage 
makes many. 

The elders were by this time at the 
supper-table, where the party ate and 
drank to gluttonous satiety. Several 
rabbis were hired to chant, ‘over the 
supper-table, prayers composed of por- 
tions of Scripture and legends of the 
‘Talmud. The men supped by themselves, 
and the women, of course, were also 
apart. Unlike the men, who sat up 
round a table because there were several 
Europeans among them, the women lay 
sprawling and rolling on carpets and 
couches. 

In their own allotted apartments these 
corgeous daughters of Israel looked stil! 
more huge and enormous, feasting almost 
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to repletion, like so many princesses of 











the royal orgies of Belshazzar. But this 
was a native wedding, and, of course, 
when we consider the education of these 
Barbary women we must expect, when 
they drink, like men, white spirits for pro- 
crastinated hours until midnight, the 
proprieties of society are easily dispensed 
with. Happily the class of women who 
so kept up the feast were all said to be 
married, the maidens having gone home 
with the bride. | 

The Jews at times, though but very rarely, 
avail themselves of their privileges of four 
wives granted them in Mubammadan 
countries, and a nice mess they make of 
it. There was a Jew of this description 
at Tunis. He was a lively, jocose fellow, 
with a libidinous countenance, singing 
always some catch of a song. He was a 
silk mercer, and pretty well off. His 
house was small, and besides a common 
dining-room was divided into four com- 

artments for his four wives, each de- 
fending her room with the ferocity of a 
tigress. Two of them were of his own 
age, about fifty, and two not more than 
twenty. The two elder ones, his neigh- 
bours said, were entirely abandoned by 
the husband, and the two younger ones 
were always bickering and quarrelling as 
to which of them should have the greater 
favour of their common tyrant ; the house 
a scene of tumult, disorder, and in- 
decency. 

Amongst the whole of the wives there 
was only one child, a boy, of course an 
immense pet, a little surly wretch; his 
growth smothered, his health nearly 
ruined, by the over-attentions of the four 
women, whom he kicked and pelted when 
out of humour. This‘ little imp was the 
fit type or interpretation of the presiding 
genius of polygamy. A traveller once 
visited this happy family, this biting sa- 
tire on domestic bliss and the beauty of 
the harem of the east. The women were 
all sour and busyat work, weaving or spin- 
ning cotton. 

“Do you work for your husband ?” he 
inquired. 

The Women.—* Thank rabbi, no.” 

Traveller.— What doyou do with your 
money ?” 

The Women.—‘ Spend it ourselves.” 

Traveller.—“ How do you like to have 
only one husband among you four P”’ 

The Women.— Pooh! is it not the will 
of God ?”’ 

Traveller —“ Whose boy is that ?” 
The Women.—“ It belongs to us all.” 
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Traveller.—“ Have you no other ehjj. 
dren ? 

The Women.—* Our liusband js good 
for no more than that.” 

Whilst the traveller was thus talking 
to these angelic creatures, their beloved 
lord was quietly stuffing capons, without 
hearing their polite discourse, A European 
Jew, wlio knew the native society of Jews 
well, represents domestic bliss to be a 
mere phantom, and scarcely ever thought 
of or sought after. Poor human na. 
ture ! 

Continual disputes arise between the 
Jew and the Moor: when the Jew js 
wrong, the Moor takes his own satisfac. 
tion; and if the Jew be riglit, he lodges 
a complaint with the judge, who always 
decides in favour of the Mussulman. 
Muhammadan children may be seen 
amusing themselves by beating little 
Jews, who durst not defend themselves, 
When a Jew passes a mosque he is 
obliged to take off his slippers, or shoes; 
he must do the same whien he passes the 
house of the Kayyid, the Kadi, or any 
Mussulman of distinction. At Fez, and 
in some other towns, they are obliged to 
walk barefooted. 

Ali Bey dwells much upon the wretched 
condition of the Jews in his days, whieh, 
however, was greatly ameliorated within 
the last half century, and Richardson says 
that Jewesses are now exempt from taking 
off their slippers or sandals when passing 
the mosques: many native Jews have at- 
tempted to wear European clothes; and 
a European hat or coat is now the rage 
among native Jewesses, who all aspire to 
get a husband wearing either. ‘The late 
Emperor, Mulai Sulaiman, the predecessor 
of Mulai-Abd-Errahman, professed to bea 
rigidly exact Mussulman, and considered 
it very indecent, and a great scandal that 
Jewesses, some of them, like most women 
of this country, of enormous dimensions, 
should be allowed to disturb the decent 
frame of mind of pious Mussulmen, whilst 
entering the threshold of the house ot 
prayer, by the sad exhibitions of these 
good ladies stooping down and showing 
their tremendous calves, when in the act 
of taking off their shoes, before passwwg 
the mosques. For such reasons, Jewesses 
are now privileged and exempted from 
the painful necessity of walking bareloot 
in the streets. 

The policy of the Court, in relation to 
the Jews, continually fluctuates. Some- 
times the emperor thinks they ought to 
be treated like the rest of his subjects; 



























































at other times, he seems anxious to renew, 
in all its vigour, the system described 
by Ali Bey. Hearing that the Jews of 
Tangier, on returning from Gibraltar, 
would often adopt the European dress, 
and so, by disguising themselves, be 
treated like Christians and Europeans, 
he ordered all these would-be Kuropeans 
forthwith to be undressed, and to resume 
their black turban. 

Alas, how were all their passover, taber- 
nacle, and wedding festivals—these happy 
and joyous days ot the Jewish society of 
Mogador—changed on the bombardment 
of that city!’ What became of the rich 
and powerful merchants, the imperial 
vassals of commerce, with their gorgeous 
wives, bending under the weight of dia- 
monds, pearis, and precious gems, during 
that sad and unexpected period? The 
newspapers of the day seounted the melan- 
choly story. Many of the Jews were mas- 
sacred, or buried underneath the ruins of 
the city; their wives subjected to plunder; 
the rest were left wandering, naked and 
starving, on the desolate sandy coasf of 
the Atlantic, or hidden in the mountains, 
obtaining a momentary respite from the 
rapacious fury of the savage Berbers and 
Arabs. 

It is well known that while the French 
bombarded ‘Tangier and Mogador from 
without, the Berber and Arab tribes, 
aided by the lower classes among the 
Moors, plundered the city from within. 
Several of the Moorish rabble declared 
publicly, and with the greatest cowardice 
and villanous eflrontery, ‘‘ When the 
French come to destroy Mogador, we 
shall go and pillage the Jews’ houses, 
strip the women of their ornaments, and 
then escape to the mountains from the 
pursuit of the Christians.” These threats 
they faithfully executed; but by a just 
vengeance they were pillaged in turn, for 
the Berbers not only plundered the Jews 


themselves, but’ the Moors who had es-~ 


caped from the city laden with their booty. 

It is to be hoped, however, that a better 
day is dawning for North African Jews. 
The governments of Spain, France, and 
England can do much for them, and are 
prepared to exert themselves in their 
favour. ‘The consentaneous progress of 
Morocco in the universal movement of 
the age, is argued by the merchants even 
from so trifling a circumstance as an in- 
creased use of chairs, and knives and 
forks. Some years ago, scarcely a knife 
and fork, or a chair, was to be found out 
of Tangier. Now, almost every Jewish 
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house in the different ports has them. 
The Jew of Barbary can use them with 
less scruple than the orthodox Moor, who 
sets his face like flint against all changes, 
because his European brethren adopt 
them. Many innovations of this domes- 
tic sort are introduced from Europe into 
North Africa through the instrumentality 
of the native Jews. Tea has become an 
article of universal consumption. It is, 
indeed, the wine of the Maroquine Mus- 
sulmans. Even in remote provinces, 
amongst Berbers and Bedouins, the most 
miserable looking and living of people, 
the finest green tea is to be found. 

You enter a miserable looking hut, 
when you are amazed by the hostess un- 
locking an old box, and taking out a 
choice tea service, cups, saucers, teapot, 
and tea-tray, often of white china with 
gilt edges. These, after use, are always 
kept locked up, as objects of most pre- 
cious value. The sugar is put in the tea- 
pot, and the Moors and Jews usually drink 
their tea so sweet that it may be called 
syrup. 

Morocco has its fashions and manias as 
well as Europe. House building is now 
the rage. They say it is not so easy for 
the Sultan to fleece the people of their 
property when it consists of houses. Al- 
most every distinguished Moor in the in- 
terior has built or is building himself a 
spacious house. ‘This mania is happily a 
useful one, and must advance the comfort 
and sanitary improvement of the people. 
It is as good as a Health of Towns Bill 
for them. 

There are always a few Jewish rene- 
gades in large Moorish towns, just enough 
to confirm the Muhammadans in the idea 
entertained by them of the superiority of 
their religion to that of other nations; 
for whilst they obtain converts froin both 
Jews and Christians, and make proselytes 
of scores of negroes, they never hear of 
apostates from Islamism. The manner, 
however, in which these renegades aban- 
don their religion, is no very evident proof 
of the divine authority of the Prophet of 
Mecca. Here is an instance. 

A boy ran away from his father, and 
prostrated himself before the governor, 
imploring him to make him a Mussulman. 
The governor, actuated by the most ra- 
tional and proper feeling, remarked to the 
boy— | 

“You are a child, you have not arrived 
at years of discretion, you have not intel- 
lect enough to make a choice between two 


religions.” . 
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The boy was kept confined one night, 
then beaten, and sent home in the morn- 
ing. 
— case happened like this, when 
the boy was admitted within the pale of 
Islamism. Jewish boys will often cry out 
when their fathers are correcting them, 
“T will turn Mussulman!”’ A respect- 
able Jew observed to a traveller— 

“Were I to hear any of my sons cry 
out in this manner, I would immediately 
give them a dose of poison, and finish 
them. I could not bear to see my chil- 
dren formed into Mussulman devils.” 

It really seems the vulgar opinion 
among the Jews and Moors alike, that, 
females have no souls. A traveller asked 
many women themselves about the matter, 
they replied, ‘“‘ We don’t care, if we have 
no souls.” <A rabbi observed, “ If women 
bear children, make good wives, and live 
virtuously and chastely, they will go to 
heaven and enjoy an immortal existence ; 
if not, after death they will suffer annihi- 
lation.” 

This appears to be the opinion of all 
the well educated. But a Jewish lady 
who heard this conversation with the 
rabbi, retorted with spirit: ‘‘ Whether I 
bear children or not, if my husband, or 
any man, has a soul, I have one likewise ; 
for are not all men born of us women ?” 

All, however, are well satisfied with 
this life, whatever may happen in the 
next; male and female, Jew and Mussul- 
mans, hold on their mutual career with 
the greatest tenacity. Few persons have 
been known to be so foolish in Morocco 
as to kill themselves. ‘‘ We leave it to 
the emperor to take away a man’s life, if 
such be the will of God.’ And yet the 
Moors are habitually a grave, dreamy, 
and melancholy people. No doubt the 
light buoyant atmosphere keeps them 
from falling into such a state of mental 
prostration as to induce suicide. 

Spanish renegades are also met with at 
all the ports on the coast of Morocco. 
They are convicts who have made their 
escape from the presidios of the Rifian 
coast. On getting away from convict 
establishments, they adopt the Muham- 
madan religion, are pretty well received 
by the Maroquines, and generally pass 
the rest of their days tranquilly among 
the Moors. The better sort of them re- 
main Christians at heart, notwithstanding 
their public assumption of Islamism. One 
renegade, a stonemason, whom a traveller 
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found at work, was not at all distinon; 
able by travellers from the Monae : 
a —* in the same fashion me 
ew words of conversation with him , 
characteristic :— with him wer 

Traveller. —‘How long ; 
escaped ?” Shave you 

Renegade.—* More than twenty ” 

Traveller.—* Do you like thicdonah 
and the Moors ?” y 

Renegade.—* Better is Marrudeos than 
Spain.” 

Troveller.—* Shall you ever at 
to return to Spain?” . ma 

Ltenegade.—“ Why ? here I have all | 
want. Besides, they would stretch my 
neck for sending a fellow out of the world 
without previously having had an inter. 
view with his confessor.” : 

Traveller.— Are you not conscience- 
stricken? Having committed such a 
crime, how can you mention it ?” 

Renegade.— Pooh, conscience! Pooh, 
corazor !” 

Many of those wretched men have in- 
deed lost their corazor, or it is seared 
with a red-hot iron. Some hundreds of 
these Spanish convicts are scattered over 
the country, but they soon lose their 
nationality. It is probable that from some 
knowledge of them, the emperor presumed 
lately to call the Spaniards, “the vilest 
of nations,’ and yet at various times the 
Maroquines have shown great sympathy 
for the Spaniards. Some of the renegades 
were found at the battle of Isly in charge 
of field-pieces, where, according to the 
French reports, they displayed great de- 
votion to the cause of the emperor. When 
the governors of ‘the convict settlements 
find too many on their hands, or the pri- 
sons too full, they let a number of their 
best conducted escape to the interior. 
The presemce of those cut-throats m 
Morocco may have something to do with 
such broils as the following. Two fellows 
quarrelled violently, and were on the 

oint of sticking one another with their 
cnives, when up stepped a third party and 
cried out, “ What, do you intend to act 
like Christians, and kill one another?” 
At the talismanic word of Eusara 
(“‘Christians” or ‘Nazarenes”) they 
instantly desisted and became friends. 
The term ‘ Christian” or “ Nazarene 
is one of the most opprobrions names 
with which the people of Mogador cat 
abuse one another. 
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In the following narrative, the perfect 
authenticity of which, in respect of the 
essential incidents, is beyond dispute, 
the names and localities are throughout 
purposely fictitious. 

Nicholas ‘Towers the younger, only son 
of Nicholas ‘Towers, Esq., of Sunbury 
Park, East Riding of Yorkshire, was so 
entirely the opposite of his father in dis- 
position, tastes, and temper, that but for 
the singular personal likeness they bore 
to each other, the ever-ready tongue of 
slander might have made free with the 
reputation of his mother, whose eyes 
opened in the light of another world but 
afew breathings after his did upon that 
of this nether sphere. ‘Towers senior had 
by will, the estates never having been 
entailed, come, when a young man, into 

ssession of an income nominally large, 
but so burdened with mortgages, and 
other obligations, that had he lived in 
these days, and in Ireland, the property 
would assuredly have come under the 
hammer of the Encumbered Estates Court. 
Mr. Towers, young as he was in years, 
had an old head rightly screwed on, 
and set resolutely to work to rid him- 
self of the devouring plagues with all 
possible despatch. He let the park and 
mansion furnished for seven years, dwelt 
himself, retamimg the services of one 
domestic only, in a box that had been a 
keeper’s lodge, and a very confined one, 
in the gay days of his predecessor and 
bachelor uncle. One hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum only did the ostensible 
owner of estates yielding a rental of seven 
or eight thousand pounds per annum 
allow himself, and the prospect of deli- 
verance from the hands of moneyed Jews 
and Philistines brightened, became more 
distinct, assured, every day of his life. 
The young man’s rare self-contrcl; the 
certainty that before many years had 
gone by Nicholas Towers would be a 
really rich county notable, attracted the 
notice and stimulated the vulpine in- 
stincts of Mr. Mildmay, a retired wealthy 
merchant, whose residence was not far 
from Sunbury Park, and who had a 
daughter, Caroline Mildmay, to dispose 
of. Miss Mildmay was considerably past 
her first youth, had perhaps seen her 
thirty-fifth birth-day, had certainly dan- 
dled the seventh or eighth child of a 
much younger married sister, was plain 
in features and not lovely in form: a 
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meek, amiable woman for all that, and the 
favourite of her father, who would wil- 
lingly, to have her well disposed in mar- 
riage, give her a dowry of fifty thousand 
pounds. This liberal intention of his was 
in some way made known to Nicholas 
Towers, Isq., who eagerly gave ear 
thereto. A bargaining transaction ensned 
—seventy thousand pounds was the por- 
tion fixed upon, wal Caroline Mildmay 
became Mrs. Towers. The marriage was 
ahappy one. ‘The tastes and tempers of 
the twain made one flesh harmonized ad- 
mirably, and the grief of Mr. Towers at 
the death of his wife, when, after about 
three years of wedded life, she presented 
him with a son, was for a time over- 
whelming. Finally, the ingrained in- 
stincts of his nature resumed their sway; 
and occupied incessantly with the one 
dominating idea of making his son—her 
son —the wealthiest landholder in the 
Riding, if not in the county, Nicholas 
‘Towers Esquire’s grief for his wife’s loss, 
softened gradually into a sad and sooth- 
ing rather than painful memory. 

Young Towers, for whom his father was 
incessantly engaged in preparinga splendid 
future, was the spoilt child of parental 
dotage and indulgence. That is, he would 
have been the spoilt child, but for a na- 
turally fine nature, radically unspoilable. 
Of course, not knowing the value of 
money, he was lavish to excess, and, when 
arrived at a marrying age, would as soon 
have dreamed of wedding the moon as a 
girl decause she was amply dowered. He 
gave unmistakable proof of this, not by 
falling in love, distracting love, with Jane 
Moss, a beautiful girl, and staymaker, but 
by making her, in a letter to her father, a 
serious offer of marriage! Mr. Moss, 
staymaker, was, we can easily believe, 
overjoyed—could not for some time be- 
lieve the evidence of his own eyes, that 
he read the letter aright! Beautiful Jane 
was gone out upon an errand, and just 
imagine the sudden letting down from the 
seventh heaven of Abram Moss, into the 
slough of despond—imagine, too, if you 
can, the consternation, the self-accusing 
rage of Jane—the consternation, the 
regret, the self-accusing rage of beautiful 
Jane, I say—at having missed such a 


rize by secretly m g, some six 
ae before, a tellor—Thomas Chariton 
by name! The knot she had tied with 
her tongue could not be — with her 
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teeth, and almost heart-broken, Abram 
Moss was obliged to indite a woeful letter, 
informing the wealthy young squire that 
he was unhappily too late; that his daugh- 
ter Jane had, unknown to himself, been 
nearly two months a wife; concluding, 
according to the narrator of the story, a 
well-known barrister, by a hint, expressed 
as delieately as possible, that tailors, as a 
rule, were a sickly race, and that Charlton, 
in particular, showed symptoms of asthma. 

The disappointment was a severe onc 
to young Mr. Towers. He soon after- 
wards went abroad, and did not return, 
to permanently abide in England, till his 
father’s death, when he himself was in. his 
twenty-seventh year. He was still un- 
married, and those who knew him most 
intimately were of opinion that he would 
die a bachelor. Abram Moss was of a 
contrary opinion, if the tailor would only 
leave a world in which he was altogether 
superfluous—an unmitigated nuisance, in 
fact! ‘The grim satisfaction which lit up 
the hungry aspect of the staymaker if his 
detested son-in-law caught a violent cold, 
if his cough was more than usually trou- 
blesome, or he was seized with headache, 
stomach-ache—any ache, so that it was 
severe—was noticed by all who knew 
them. Once, however, when Charlton 
was seized with an epileptic fit—the in- 
trusive tailor appears to have been a vari- 
ously afflicted man—Abram Moss volun- 
teered himself to go for the doctor. He 
did go to the doctor’s house, and left word 
that it would be well if he called at 
Charlton’s on the morrow. 

‘The fond hopes of the staymaker were 
never fullilled. The obnoxious tailor, it 
is true, died after being married about ten 
years, but lie might as well then have 
lived for anything Abram Moss cared, to 
the age ot Methuselah; since his peren- 
nially beautiful wife had been borne to 
the grave months before. Mr. Towers 
saw her in the coffin, gazed long and 
earnestly upon the dead face, aud with- 
drew, bowed down, with a renewed sor- 
row, sharp and poignant as that over 
which ‘Tine had shed consolatory balm. 
Mrs. Charlton had left one child, a daugh- 
ter, baptized Jane after herself, and who 
bade fair to be her mother’s second self 
in person. Mr. Towers appeared to be 
much atiected by the resemblance, wept 
passionately as he kissed the child again 
and again, and, as was in after years well 
remembered, sent for his solicitor directly 
he got baek to Sunbury Park. 
~ Abram Moss had for a long time neg- 
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lected his business, but that, as regarded 
his means of living, did not appear to be 
of the slightest consequence. Ip fact 
the staymaker dressed, lived far better 
spent much more moncy in various wa ‘ 
alter his business was gone to the 

than when it was most prosperous te 
fortunately he gave way to drink, thoy r 
not to a scandalous extent, and when iD 
his cups was so full of the great chance 
his daughter missed, and how different 
had she not married the tailor, would 
have been his own position, that raffish 
men and boys called after him in ‘the 
streets — “There goes old might have 
been, but he aint.” 

Soon after Charlton’s death, Abram 
Moss and his granddaughter took up 
their abode at Sunbury Park. He, as 4 
sort of house-bailiff or superintendent 
with nothing to do or superintend; the 
granddaughter to be perfectly educated, 
so that she might be able, when old 
enough, Mr. ‘lowers once remarked to 
Moss, with a jocose smile, not compre. 
hended by him, to take the situation of a 
first-class governess. Poor Moss thought 
Mr. Towers spoke seriously, and anything 
like the realization of what he might have 
been seemed far off as ever; and this, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Towers’ love 
for Jane grew with her growth, deepened 
as the resemblance to her mother more 
and more unfolded itself. 

Nothing which it is necessary to notice 
occurred at Sunbury Park till Jane Charl 
ton had passed her seventeenth birthday, 
except that Mr. Towers’ health was fast 
breaking up. He had been internally 
hurt by being thrown from his horse when 
hunting. Abram Moss watched his rapid 
progress to the tomb with terrible anxiety: 
unless Mr. Towers made a will everything 
would go to the heir-at-law, one Severn, a 
nephew,whom Mr.'Towers vehemently dis- 
liked ; and yet, as Moss knew, the Squire 
laughed off the iterated counsel of his 
friends to set his house in order without 
delay. Abram himself once took the 
liberty to hint that, should his generous 

atron’s illness terminate fatally, Jane— 
it signified nothing as regarded himself 
would find herself in a woeful position. 
Mr. Towers smiled, as he said in reply— 
“You think, like the rest, I ought 
make a will. Possibly I may, but 1 dont 
think it likely. I have no relative, you 
know, for whom I need care or have any 
preference.” That answer, overheard by 
the butler, who hoped to retain lis situa- 
tion when the heir-at-law came. into poe 









































































session, was made known to Mr. Severn 
by the next post. The “ perhaps I may,” 
disturbed him somewhat, but he contented 
himself by the reflection that his uncle 
was not aware how nearly the sands of 
his hour-glass were run out, and that his 
will would remain a “ perhaps” till it was 
too late to turn intention into fact. 

Abram Moss became nearly beside him- 
self with anxiety. He loved his grand- 
daughter, himself more; could not bear 
to think of the time when hoth should 
be thrust out of that palace of wealth to 
wander amidst the bleak wastes of in- 
digence. The idea of forging a will arose 
in his labouring, muddled brain—grew 
into strength, distinctness ; he could lay 
his hand upon any number of letters in 
Mr. Towers’ handwriting; and, finally, 
the desperate resolve was acted upon. 
Moss made some excuse to go to London, 
was absent about three weeks, and re- 
turned with a forged will, purporting to 
have been executed when Mr. Towers 
was last in the metropolis, and witnessed 
by parties there. By that instrument 
Jane Charlton was bequeathed the sum 
of eighty thousand pounds, himself five 
hundred pounds per annum during life. 

Moss was but just in time. Mr. Towers 
expired, in some sort suddenly, a few 
days after his return from London, with 
heart-broken Jane strained in his dying 
embrace. The news was immediately 
communicated to Mr. Severn, who ar- 
rived at Sunbury Park early on the fol- 
lowing day. Long before he arrived, 
quick as he was, Abram Moss _ had 
managed to place the forged will amongst 
the deceascit’s private papers. ‘T'wo or 
three hours subsequent to Mr. Severn’s 
appearance at Sunbury Park, Mr.'Towers’ 
solicitor, a Mr. Bagshawe, a reserved, taci- 
turn gentleman, who lived at a consider- 
able distance, drove up to the Park man- 
sion and placed seals upon the deceased’s 
escritoire, upon every article where papers 
might be found, and without communi- 
cating with Mr. Severn, left as he came, 
lirst apprising the steward that he should 
attend the funeral as a matter of pro- 
fessional etiquette and business. 

Abram Moss, new to crime, must have 
been in a pitiable state of mind, and how 
much must his fearful, shuddering anxiety 
have been heightened by the unexpected 
arrival from London, on the day previous 
to the funeral, of the man who had con- 
cocted, forged the will for him. It was 
plain, though the fellow did not exactly 
say so in words, that he meant to go 
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shares in the eighty thousand pounds or 
sell the secret to the heir-at-law. Moss, 
as he afterwards confessed, was more 
than once on the point of committing 
suicide, but at the decisive moment lis 
nerve failed him. 

As regarded the forged will he might 
have calmed his fears. Mr. Severn’s first 
care had been to search for such a docu- 
ment, and of course he found the forged 
deed, entitling Jane Charlton to eighty 
thousand pounds, her rascally grand- 
father five hundred pounds yearly for 
life. Such bequests were really mon- 
strous, revolting, amounted to downright 
robbery, in fact, of the rightful heir. 
The deceased himself, had he seriously 
reflected upon what he had done, would 
have revoked, destroyed the deed. Well, 
he, Mr. Severn, would carry out that un- 
fulfilled duty by at once reducing the 
scandalons document to ashes. He did 
so, and laughed gaily when he afterwards 
heard of Mr. Bagshawe’s seals. 

The gorgeous funeral was over, and at 
Mr. Bagshawe’s request, Mr. Severn, 
Abram Moss (he was particularly re- 
quested to be present, and complied with 
a quaking heart), and the principal ser- 
vants, assembled in the drawing-room to 
hear an important communication. Miss 
Charlton was too grief-stricken to attend. 

“T was in hopes,” said Mr. Bagshawe 
—‘ TL was in hopes my deceased. friend 
would have recently made a will, dis- 
posing equitably of his vast properties. 
[ have often urged him to do so, without 
avail I find, which, knowing the iron 
constancy of his character, when once he 
had taken a resolution, I am not so much 
surprised at. I have strictly searched, 
but no will is to be found amongst lis 
papers. I am sorry for it.” 

Trembling Moss could scarcely believe 
his ears. 

“ No, there is no will, certainly not,” 
remarked Mr. Severn, with an exultation 


he did not attempt to conceal. “ The 


whole of the property goes, as it ought, 
to the heir-at-law—myself.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Mr. Severn. 
A will does exist in my possession. 1 
received instructions for drawing it up 
on the morrow of the death of Mrs. 
Charlton. That will, executed in my oflice 
a few days after I received Mr. ‘Towers’ 
instructions, devises the whole of the 
estates, real and personal, to Jane, Mrs 
Charlton’s daughter, your granddaughter, 
Mr. Moss, who is now one of the riches! 
heiresses in Yorkshire !” 
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A PLEASANT STORY FOR THE YOUNG, 


“Do, do, my dear mother, take me with 
you. I will bea good boy—indeed 1 
will,”’ were little Paul’s first words when, 
on awaking froma deep sleep, he saw 
his mother making preparations for her 
scanty breakfast by the light of a candle. 
As his mother made him no answer, he 
soon scrambled out of bed, and fastened 
on to her skirt, saying— 

“ Pray, pray do not leave me at home. 
I will be so obedient.” 

“ Nonsense,” his mother replied, “ you 
promised that so often before.”’ 

“Do, do, mamma, try, try me this 
once. I will be a good boy,” Paul went 
on, flattering and complaining in turn. 

Mrs. Jackson remained silent and pro- 
ceeded with the arrangement of her little 
room. She was a poor young widow 
who gained her living by washing since 
she had lost her dear husband. She in- 
habited one room in a cottage with her 
Paul, a lad of eight years of age, to 
whom she was most devotedly attached. 
She was now considering, as she made 
her preparations, whether in spite of 
former warnings, she should take her 
Paul to the drying-ground, where she 
was going at daybreak and had no 
chance of returning till nightfall. She 
was in an awkward position, for if she 
left Paul behind, she would be obliged 
to intrust him to the care of one of her 
neighbours, a poor village cobbler, who, 
though he had the best possible wish to 
bring up his children properly, for all 
that had three very unruly lads. Besides, 
although Paul had no objection to play 
about the streets with these boys, he 
would not like to be quartered on the 
cobbler for the whole day, for he was a 
passionate man, and would at times be- 
come so angry ata single word spoken in 
a high key, that he would cane all the 
children out of the room, and if his wife 
interfered, began a violent dispute with 
her, in which much bad language was 
used. Mrs. Jackson did not like to ex- 
pose her Paul to the influence of such an 
example of domestic quarrelling and 
violent temper, for lhe was himself of 
anything but a tractable disposition. 

Usually she left him at school till her 
return; but as the old building was now 
being repaired, the children had full 
liberty and revelled doubly in their free- 


dom. _ Paul was a good and clever bo 
but his temper led him too frequently into 
acts of disobedience and thoughtlessness 
and hence his mother could not make up 
her mind to leave him without any 
guardianship among a parcel of lads who 
led him into all sorts of tricks. She had 
just made up her mind to take Paul with 
her, when the latter, who had watched her 
incessantly, and had a shrewd guess 
that his wishes would be fulfilled, sprang 
omer her with a splendid moss-rose ina 
pot. 

“ Look, mother, look, how splendidly 
the buds are bursting forth—only swell, 
how fine!” .and he held the fragrant 
flower beneath his mother’s nose. With 
a smile she inhaled the pleasant fragrance, 
aud then said— 

“Put it back, and do not forget to 
water it. Get ready to come with me, 
for you will only be playing tricks here, 
But you must promise to be very obedient, 
and you must not play such naughty 
tricks with the miller’s boy, else 1 pro- 
mise you that the next time I will lock 
you up in the room, aud you shall re- 
main in it all day.” 

“Oh yes! I will behave myself,” the 
boy replied, triumphantly, then watered 
his flower, as he should be away the whole 
day, while his mother packed the linen in 
the basket, and placed in her pocketa 
lump of bread to be washed down with 
fresh milk at the mill. Paul dressed him- 
self and begged his mother to give him 
something to carry. . 

“First of all, put your spelling-boox 
in your pocket, for you must learn your 
lesson, and you can carry the watering: 
pot.” She looked round the room to see 
she had forgotten nothing, shouldered 
the heavy washing-basket, put out ‘the 
candle, locked the door, and followed her 
little Paul, who was already waiting Im- 
patiently in the street. 

Outside the village the dew lay heavy 
on the grass, and only in the direction 
whither our travellers were proceeding, 4 
broad red strip in the sky indicated the 
spot where the quickening sun was about 
to rise above the gloomy horizon. This 
glorious spectacle was not long delayed, 
for, after they had trudged wearily along 
some distance, and the purple strip grew 
more glowing, and the clouds assumed @ 
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more brilliant colour, a portion of the 
huge glistening ball suddenly burst forth 
above the woods, with such brilliancy that 
Paul, quite blinded, seized his mother’s 
hand, and the loud hurrah with which he 
had intended to hail the moment, was 
changed into 2 gentle involuntary Ah! of 
admiration. For, although the sight was 
no novelty to him, and he had often wit- 
nessed it before when accompanying his 
mother at this early hour, on this occasion 
it affected him ina peculiar manner. Mrs. 
Jackson took advantage of the occasion to 
tell Paul about the marvels of the world, 
and of the millions of suns in the heavens, 
and how our carth was so small when 
compared with them, though so large in 
comparison with the little portion they 
could overlook. Paul had often heard of 
this, but it had never before produced 
such an impression on him, and he walked 
silently and thoughtfully by his mother’s 
side. But when the sun threw off its 
purple veil, and the warming beams glis- 
tened on the dew-laden fields, his old 
merry humour broke out again: he danced 
and sang, and at length, holding his water- 
ing-pot alter the fashion of a horn, marched 
in front of his laughing mother. A hare, 
which had overslept itself by the road- 
side, was terribly startled by the sound, 
and bounded hurriedly into the young 
corn. Paul himself was almost fright- 
ened by the animal, for it leaped close 
past him ; but when he saw it was only a 
little hare, he began to frighten it by 
barking like a dog, and beating his water- 
ing-pot. But, to his annoyance, the hare 
squatted in the corn, sat on its hind legs, 
and coolly surveyed its enemy. On per- 
ceiving that he was a boy, and not a ta 
gerous sportsman, the hare began very 
comfortably breakfasting on the corn. 
His mother laughed at Paul, and would 
not allow him to throw stones at the poor 
beast. After going on some distance in an 
angry mood, he began chasing butterflies 
instead of hares, and was much more suc- 
cessful. 
dn this way they reached the miller’s, 
Who had a fine green drying-ground by 
the side of the stream. ‘Ihe mother 
spread out the linen to dry, in which 
Paul helped her to the best of his strength, 
but when she began to draw water, in 
Which he could not help her, owing to 
the danger of falling into the brawling 
stream, he seated himself on a log beneath 
the shade of an elm, and began learning 
is lesson most attentively. All went on 
famously, and his mother was delighted 
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to see him so well behaved ; but suddenly 
the miller’s sons returned from the vil- 
lage school, discovered their old playmate, 
and begged his mother to allow him to 
come and see all their new playthings. 
She could offer no objection, but she 
shook her finger in threat. 

‘“Remember what I told you this 
morning.” 

He hastily promined to do so, and ran 
off with his companions. For a time they 
remained tolerably quiet, for the boys had 
all sorts of things to show Paul—the colt 
their father had ‘bought a few days back, 
the little squirrel in its cage, the rabbits, 
and lastly the pretty pups old Diana had 
just whelped. But though this was 
enough for Paul, the others were soon 
tired of it, as it was no novelty to them; 
they began teasing Paul, so that he was 
obliged to defend himself. 

At last they agreed to have a game at 
“French and English.” Paul and the 
youngest of the boys were to fight against 
the elder boy. The latter defended him- 
self well for some time, but Paul grew 
excited, and pressed him so closely, that 
he would soon have had him down, had 
not the other brother gone over to his 
side, and tried to pull Faul down. This 
only made my hero more eager ; he sprang 
on them furiously, gave the younger a 
couple of sharp blows, and accused him 
of being a traitor. But the elder boy 
attacked Paul again, and when my hero 
found he was getting beaten, he gave him 
asmart blow im the face, and tried to 
save himself by flying to his mother. Mrs. 
Jackson had heard his cries in the dis- 
tance, and was just going to his help 
across the narrow plank that led over 
the stream to the mill, when he came 
rushing round the corner, with his pur- 
suers close at his heels. His mother 
shrieked to him to take care, but, in his 
fear lest he should be caught, he did not 
notice her, and turning his head to look 
back as he put his foot on the plank, he 
slipped and fell into the stream. Mrs. 
Jackson, who had followed her son’s foot- 
steps with growing appreliension, uttered 
a loud ery and fell fainting to the ground, 
for she fancied she could see her son 
already torn by the mill wheels. And he 
would have been hopelessly lost, had not, 
fortunately, one of the miller’s men been 
standing at the weir, washing the flour 
out of his eyes in readiness for Gumer ; 
he saw the boy fall in the water, and 
was bold and clever enough to clutch his 
arm just as the water was about to carry 
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him under the wheel. Paul, who escaped 
with the fright, soon came to his senses 
again, and then saw several women col- 
lected round his mother, who lay as if 
dead. He hurried to her with a cry, but 
the bystanders held him back ; but when 
Mrs. Jackson opened her eyes again and 
gazed timidly around, he sank weeping 
on her breast ; she pressed him frantically 
in her arms, as if she would never let 
him go again. 

Paul was then taken to the mill in 
order to change his clothes. When he 
came out again, he felt all at once afraid 
to appear before his mother, who bad in 
the meanwhile recovered, and was con- 
tinuing her work. His conscience smote 
him and he feared a terrible scolding. 
But Mrs. Jackson only gave him one look, 
which, however, brought him in penitence 
to her feet. He embraced her knees and 
cried as if his heart were breaking. She 
raised him slowly and bade him go on 
with his work. By evening, he was able 
to put on his clothes again, and when his 
mother had packed up her washing again, 
which glistened like snow, they went 
silently homeward. His mother looked 
very pale. What a difference between 
the going out and the coming home! 
After they had walked along silently for 
some distance, Mrs. Jackson took Paul 
by the hand, and as she saw his penitence, 
she reproached him earnestly, though 
mildly. He could only cry and sob. 
There was no hare now to bound away 
from him, no butterfly he cared to chase, 
no flower or bird which could afford him 
pleasure. Te did not even dare to look 
at the sun that was setting so gloriously, 
for it seemed to him to flash with anger. 

Thus they went on silently, and reached 
home at a late hour, for Mrs. Jackson 
had walked very slowly. When they en- 
tered their cozy little room, the poor 
woman sat down quite exhausted, her 
linbs trembled, and a cold perspiration 
beaded on her forehead. Paul looked at 
her with anxiety. “You must go and 
fetch some tea from the shop, for I feel 
not quite well, and tell Nancy Jones to 
come to me fora moment.” Paul hurried 
off, and soon did what he was told, but 
on his return home his heart beat terribly, 
he fell crying at his mother’s feet. ‘Oh, 
dear—dear mother,” he sobbed, “can 
you ever forgive me? I know I have 
made you ill—can you forgive me—can 

ou love me a little still?” and fresh 
ursts of tears choked his speech. His 
mother soothed him gently, and warned 


him to take care for the fut 

he could reply the good ove pina fore 
Mrs. Jackson told her shortly what had 
happened, and begged her to be 
enough to deliver the washing for her 
and come to her again the next morning 
Then she made the tea, gave Paul a 4 
for fear he might have taken cold, and 
said to him, as she took his hand, “Now 
sleep, my boy, to-morrow we shall both 
rise in good health.” She put out the 
candle, and all was dark. 

Never had the darkness been so plea- 
sant to Paul before ; he nestled into his 
bed, dragged the counterpane over his 
head, and gave way to his thoughts 
which soon lulled him to sleep. In his 
dreams the strangest fancies surrounded 
him; he saw the moss-rose growing 
taller and taller, and the flowers were all 
setting angry suns; then he fell once 
more from the plank, and sank deeper 
and deeper, til] he lay in a small, narrow 
grave. ‘The hare, which had not been 
frightened at him, appeared again-and 
stretched out a paw against him ina 
threatening manner. ‘lhen he awoke; 
the sun shone brightly into the room and 
revived the drooping rose-buds which 
glistened like satin. He quickly turned 
to his mother; she was so pale, and looked 
at him in such a melancholy way, his 
heart was ready to burst. In a second 
he was out of bed. ‘“‘1 cannot get up, 
dear Paul; go to the doctor and beg him 
to come to me.”? Paul silently imprinted 
a burning kiss on his mother’s hand and 
hurried away. From the doctor’s he 
went to Nancy’s, who was on the point 
of visiting Mrs. Jackson. When they 
reached home the doctor was already 
there, and spoke very seriously of his 
patient’s state. With what terror did 
Paul hear his every word! but it was of 
no use; poor Mrs. Jackson was attacked 
by a violent fever, which confined her to 
her bed for ten days; the faithful Naney 
nursed her tenderly, and Paul—he never 
took his eyes off her, and could only be 
forced to his usual amusements. But 
how his face beamed with joy when the 
doctor at length said’ that he need not 
come any more, and that the patient only 
required strengthening to become quite 
well again; for that purpose a glass 0 

ood wine now and then would be the 

est thing. Oh! he could have fallenon 
the doctor’s neck, and he really squee 
his hand at the door, which the busy 
gentleman did not particularly notice. 

When he returned to the room, Fa 


Wee 








fell triumphantly on his mother’s neck 
and kissed her, till she gently removed 
his arms. Nancy came to prepare her 
patient’s broth; the glad tidings were 
told her at once, and Paul asked for 
money to fetch the wine that was recom- 
mended. How great was his sorrow, 
though, on hearing that it was very dear, 
and that they could not think of buying 
it. He thought and thought how he 
could procure it without his mother’s 
knowledge, and at length forined a plan. 
He took his dear moss-rose, which was 
just beginning to display all its beauties, 
held it to his mother to smell for the last 
time, and said that he was going into the 
street to clear it from dust and dirt, as he 
often did. But he had searce quitted the 
house, than he hurried down to the vil- 
lage, for he knew that most of the gentry 
would be about at that hour: he intended 
to sell his moss-rose. 

But though he had formed his decision 
so hastily, he found it very difficult to 
execute. In a sorrowful mood he seated 
himself on a post at the corner of the 
street, held the pot firmly pressed to his 
chest, and had no thought of offering it 
to the passers-by. He often tried to do 
so, but when anybody said, “ What a 
beautiful rose-tree!’ he turned away 
involuntarily, as if afraid to part from it. 
Thus he sat for a long time: the sun 
sank deeper and deeper, and turned of a 
darker tinge; suddenly, as he looked 
toward it, it had the same angry, fiery 
tinge as on the day of the accident—he 
immediately determined to offer his flower 
to the first person who came past. Now, 
he had to wait some time; but at length 
a pleasant oid gentleman came up with a 
little girl, ‘Oh! what beautiful roses, 
papa!” the child exclaimed. ‘The gen- 
tleman turned to Paul, who had risen, 
and cap in hand, was preparing to stutter 
arequest; but le could not utter-a word; 
and could hardly keep back his tears. The 
gentleman asked him if he wished to 
sell the rose-tree, and when Paul sobbed 
out a “ Yes,” inquired why he was crying. 
Lhis loosened the boy’s tongue; he told 
him about his painful position, his mother’s 
illness, the doctor's recommendation, and 
their want of money to buy wine, and how 
he had consequently made up his mind to 
part with his dear moss-rose. ‘The old 
gentleman listened to him kindly, and 
then said he would give him a bottle of 
good wine for his rose. Of course, the 
tree was not worth it, but the old gen- 
tleman felt a sympathy for Paul, as he 
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saw his story was true, and wished to 
help him. Paul now trotted along in 
delight by the little girl’s side, and had 
to tell Its story until they reached the 
gentleman’s house. There he waited in 
the hall till the butler brought him a 
bottle of famous old port, while the litle 
cirl handed him a basket of dainties for 
his mother. The old gentleman bade him 
be careful in carrying it, and to come 
again when the bottle was empty; but he 
warned him that his mother must only 
drink a little at a time. 

In high delight Paul left these kind 
people, though he had no idea how much 
they had given him, for he thought that 
his moss-rose, the finest thing he had ever 
called his own, must be worth even more. 
Still he parted from it without any re- 
eret, and hastened home, where his 
mother had been anxiously expecting 
him. He walked quickly in, and placed 
the bottle and basket before his asto- 
nished mother. Of course, he had to 
explain whence be had obtained them; 
he did so very honestly, and didn’t con- 
ceal from his mother that he had cried 
a long time before he could make up his 
mind to sell it. His mother was greatly 
affected, and Paul had not been so happy 
for a long time as he was on this evening. 
The good gentleman, however, who had 
rendered them so happy, followed Paul at 
a distance, and was a witness of the joyful 
scene through the low window of the 
room. 

Mrs. Jackson quickly recovered, thanks 
to the nourishing food daily sent her by 
her benefactors; and how happy was 
Paul, the first time they went out for a 
walk together. But who can describe 
his surprise when, on their return, he 
found his moss-rose in its old place, look- 
ing more beautiful than ever. He could 
not inhale enough of its fragrance, and 
spent an hour in surveying it; but after 
that time he began to grow thoughtful, 
and when his mother perceived this, she 
said to him that he could not keep the 
rose, but must carry it back to the kind 
people ; and Paul acquiesced very deci- 
sively, though with a heavy heart. The 
next day, then, mother and son set out 
together, took the rose back to the pur- 
chasers, and the little girl was delighted. 
But her father was a severe man, and 
though he allowed her to keep it, it was 
only on condition that she was as good as 
Paul, who was so fond of it. If she were 
disobedient, she must carry the rose back 
to Paul at once; but if she were self- 
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willed or unkind, the finest flower would 
be cut off each time. On hearing this Paul 
looked very miserable, but the little girl 
assured him that she would be very good, 
whereupon Mrs. Jackson and Paul took 
their leave and returned home. 

Little Mary watered her flower every 
day, thinking continually of Paul, and 
behaved herself very well. If ever she 
was headstrong, her father had only to 
walk towards the pot with the scissors, 
and she was cured in a moment. Once, 
though, she was so naughty that she did 
not know what she was about; and what 
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occurred then? Her father took the 
scissors — and snip, snip, off came the 
most beautiful flower of them all. Then 
Mary began crying bitterly, but it was all 
ofno use ; she had to carry the flower to 
poor Paul. When she reached the house 
she began crying again, and as she handed 
Paul the rose, she said— 

I will never do it again!” 

The sight of the flower reminded Paul 
of the past; he sobbed— 

** Nor will [.” 

After which they were sad for a While, 
but then became all the merrier. 


F. W. 


A FRIGHT IN THE CAUCASUS. 


WE were in Asiatic Turkey—the Otto- 
man mpire. My expectations are 
greatly lowered by my personal experi- 
ence of this land which has so much to 
do with history. The remaims of grand 
old ruins arose in broken spire and jut- 
ting pinnacle on every side, and places 
connected with important events were 
pointed out, on every hand, by our 
ollicious but indispensable guides- 

We had traversed Syria, the province 
mcluding Palestine ; had surveyed, with 
mixed and varied feelings, the Chureh of 
the Holy Sepulchre. We had visited 
Smyrna, and, becoming tired of the fruit 
and rag venders, we held a solemn con- 
clave to know which route to travel. 
Berne said our journals would be stale 
affairs unless we ran down and spent a 
night in the Caucasus Mountains. So 
we pushed on for Asiatic Russia; and 
agreed to put ourselves, for one night at 
least, under the guidance of the reckless 
but experienced Berne. 

The least agreeable item connected 
with this undertaking was the fact that 
lying as they did between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, we might be beset by a 
species of pirate that aunually descended 
from the high altitude of their mountain 
home to make little excursions about the 
coast in pursuit of plunder—such gentry 
always finding cnough among the natives 
willing to supply them with the rude 
shore boats, whereby they could overtake 
and capture the little four-oared traders 
that carried their small but valuable 
cargoes down the Caspian to ‘Tabreez, or 
across the Black Sea to Constantinople. 

We lumbered along, our steeds making 


little headway over the rough road, if 
road it might be called, and at last entered 
upon a long, low defile, rocky and barren 
on its walled sides, but affording in the 
valley below, some coarse, slight browse 
for our horses. Avic, being acquainted 
with the country, advised us to tie our 
steeds two and two, a native horse anda 
foreign one together, so in case of trouble 
with marauding travellers—the piratical 
ruffians just spoken of—that we might 
the more readily save them. ‘The horses 
of the guides, being of the mountain 
breed, would readily allow themselves to 
be caught; while ours, unused to the 
wild costume and wilder gibberish of the 
prowlers, would naturally enough dislike 
being captured—and being, by far, the 
strongest steeds, could whirl the others 
around to suit themselves. Readily con- 
ceiving his object, and embracing it asa 
cunning suggestion, we sent our trusty 
steeds down the slope and prepared to 
ascend a piece and look us up a fit situa- 
tion for repose. I was somewhat ex- 
hausted when we arrived upon a rocky 
projection, before named by Berne as 
“Safety Ledge.” My dress, though 
shortened expressely for the occasion, 
manifested its womanly attributes by 
stretching out on every side to embrace 
everything that might make the friendly 
overture of reaching out towards It; 
thence I naturally enough was much 
tired, although determined, with womanly 
obstinacy, to be there as soon as my coml- 
panions. 
The air was rare and rather chilly, 
coming as it did from the untropic 
country of Siberia, which country, 
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though rich in gold and silver, is not 
thought to be a desirable locality for 
emigration. 

The night proved clear and moonlit, 
and after conversing on real, probable, 
and improbable things, the male portion, 
retreating into a natural cavern, prepared 
to sleep away the hours of night. 1 said 
the male portion, but I forgot to say that 
Avie, who I shall always think was a 
sort of man-monkey, kept watch from 
the top of a grey rock, that being so 
much higher up, looked about large 
enough for the foothold of a_ bird. 
Wrapped in my husband’s shaggy coat, 
I prepared to stay outside and poetize, 
having a substratum of sentiment under- 
lying my broad, rough, matter-of-fact 
exterior. 

I remember I was walking off with the 
beloved Moore into the adjoining country 
of “Iran, beloved of her hero,” when the 
funniest, sharpest whistle came cutting 
out from the rocks above. I at first sup- 
posed it was our guide up there preparing 
to run off a stave of song in that manner : 
yet amoment after I detected him leaning 
over the rock in such a singular attitude 
that I divined him to be listening for its 
repetition. { stepped into the cavern 
aud awoke our male portion, who, with 
hazardous carelessness, had been asleep 
an hour or more. I then said to my hus- 
band— p 
“T have heard a singular whistle-call 
higher up the mountain, which sounded 
to me very much like the signal-call of 
some night prowler to another.” 

F 7 Nonsense,” was the gallant response. 

Probably it was some animal in search 
of its mate. There is no need of fear. 
Avic——”? 

“ But step out, and see Avie. I think, 
to judge of his attitude, he hardly takes 
it for bird or beast.” ; 

Just as we came to the door or en- 
trance, from the lofty peak again came, 
cutting through the night, that same 
sharp sound. In a moment it was faintly 
answered from below—from the direct 
latitude of our horses. 

“Oh, ha! yes, yes; ¢hat does sound 
suspicious ; but-——” 

Here Avice made a rapid, heterogeneous 
€scent, striking in his usual cat-like 
manner on his feet. 

“ Your horses are in danger down there, 
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I judge. You notice the answering whistle 
came from the ravine.” i 

The next order was similar to the mili- 
tary parlance, “ Boot and saddle.” 

With rapid, agile movements we de- 
sceuded the mountain, each one holding 
his weapons securely, and in readiness for 
an attack. Cantiously approaching our 
horses we found them busily feeding, ap- 
parently quite unconcerned about ma- 
rauders. We came to a standstill, not 
knowing what to do. Our position was 
a solid square, three cach way; and we 
were standing in one of those chasms 
that show a perpendicular wail of dark 
eray limestone-like rock, and which open 
by a gradual descent into the adjacent 
valleys. As we stood there, there came 
one, two, three, four, clap—clap—clap— 
indescribable sounds, as it the rocks were 
splitting over our heads in harsh echoes. 
Clap—clap—clap! dust, particles of 
brush, and softer materials, rained upon 
us, mingled with the wildest cries and 
those infernal claps. 

One loud, simultaneous howl broke 
from our congregated party, and each one 
seemed only intent upon giving the loudest 
yell. Avie gave the first of the second 
series of howls, quickly followed by the 
rest, however, as soon as our eyes were 
sufficiently clear of dust to discover our 
assailants. A small flock of remarkably 
large birds, looking like a mixed breed of 
buzzards and pelicans, had been disturbed 
in their roosting place, and the clap—clap 
of the wings of the first one to take flight 
was followed quickly by the clatter of the 
whole flock, reverberating in thunder 
tones from the side of the rocky detile. 

We laughed heartily, although Avic 
cautioned us, as we had not yet disco- 
vered the origin of the sharp whistle that 
had startled us from our repose: but we 
were inclined to account for it in a light 
manner. However, we concluded to keep 
in the shadow of the rocks and watch our 
horses for the remainder of the night. 
Nothing disturbed us, although | often 
think that our uproar and unearthly yells, 
echoing among the rocks, in all proba- 
bility saved us the trouble by alarming 
the ruffians who might be meditating an 
attack. 

At dawn we saddled and started on our 
way, smiling to ourselves as we thought 
of our fright in the Caucasus. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS FELTOME SENDS TO THE [POsT. 


Tue Brays were good-natured, kind- 
hearted girls, willing to oblige at all 
times, even at the cost of inconvenience 
to themselves, and neither arrogant nor 
conceited; hut they were high-mettled 
and intolerant of impertinence. So now, 
when Laura had been seated for full five 
minutes in the dog-cart, and had sent 
three times to Miss Feltome to say they 
were ready to start, Horatia came up to 
her and said— 

“Why do you wait any longer, Laura ? 
If I were in your place, Mr. Vyvyan, I 
should just get up and drive off. It is 
very disagreeable and uncalled for, this 
delay on Miss Feltome’s part.” 

“No, no; better wait,” Laura said. 
“Don’t you see, Horatia, whatever we do 
or leave undone that can be twisted and 
turned into an offence offered to Mrs. 
O’Byrne’s friend by Barry’s friends, will 
be so twisted and turned: and I feel sure 
that she has the power, if she once has 
the will, to make things unpleasant to 
him, poor fellow!” 

“it’s all very well being teachers to 
Barry,” Vyvyan put in rather pettishly ; 
“but you might have a little regard for 
Barry’s horse, even if you haven’t for 
me.” 

“Why, you see,” said Horatia, coolly, 
coming to her sister’s aid, “you can’t 
expect to rank in our estimation with 
Barry. We’re all so fond of Barry, that 
to injure his cause to please you would 
be howd, and a thing that even you 
couldn’t expect.” 

And Miss Bray laughed as she said 
Vyvyan eould not be offended, especially 
as even he himself was not quite blind to 
the charm which made Barry such a 
favourite with these two girls. Evil 
report had accused Laura of being in 
love with Barry; but Horatia’s name had 
been held scatheless as regarded him. 

“Here comes Miss Feltome,” Horatia 
exclaimed, as the avenging spirit came 
out, slowly drawing on a pair of gloves. 
“* Now, Miss Feltome, look alive, please, 
for the horse is impatient, and so is my 
sister.” 


Miss Feltome gave a grim smile. 

“a regret, oh, so much, that I should 
so seriously have inconvenienced Captain 
O’Byrne’s friends, and his horse,” she 
said, humbly. “How am I to get up 
there ?” 

‘How are you to get up? Why, step 
up, to be sure,’ Horatia said, briskly, 
They were girls who could mount a drag 
or mail-phaeton, or get up on a dog-cart 
with as much ease and grace as they 
could step into their mother’s landau: 
They were not likely to sympathize with 
incapability of that sort, therefore. ‘Here, 
Mr. Tracy will give you a hand.” 

Mr. Tracy extended a silver-grey hand 
in Miss Feltome’s service, and she rose 
to her seat with an “ angularity and pre- 
cision the like of which I never saw be- 
fore, and hope never to see again.” 

Horatia said, as she seated herself in 
her mother’s carriage— 

Poor Laura wont have a pleasant 
drive, mamma. Vyvyan she does not 
like; and Tracy’s as cross as possible at 
having Miss Feltome with him: and I 
don’t wonder at it, for she’s horrible. 
But what is the matter?—oh, good 
gracious !” , 

She might well exclaim. The grey, 
Barry O’Byrne’s spirited horse, had 
reared and plunged under the irritable ap- 
plication of the whip, and Miss Feltome, 
the friend of Mrs. Barry O'Byrne, had 
forthwith been unseated, and deposited 
with violence upon the hard gravel drive. 
She sat there stiff and unmoved until 
Tracy, who sorely disliked his job, got 
down to pick her up, and then she rose 
with about as much mobility and grace as 
a walking-stick would have displayed in 
similar circumstances. a 

“T think my back-bone is injured, but 
I will not be the one to mar the harmony 
of this happy day. Do not defer your 
drive on my account. I will get up agama 
at once, and go.” 

“ T don’t think it would materially have 
‘marred the harmony’ if she’d broken her 
neck,” Vyvyan muttered to Laura. 

“Tf she’d broke her neck, and have 
done with it, I shouldn’t be sorry, 
Laura whispered in reply, under cover 
the noise of the wheels. “Miss Feltome 
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killed would be innocuous, but Miss 
Feltome merely badly hurt, would be 
dangerous as a tigress, I think.” 

Vyvyan laughed. 

«‘There’s a nice deep, dark pond just 
out of the town, that I could chivey her 
into as — as possible, Miss Laura, 
if you like; she’ll never come up again, 
Vl warrant, if she once goes down, for 
it’s full of holes and bindweed. ‘Tracy 
must be sacrificed, too, of course; but 
what does that matter? he isn’t Barry 
O'Byrne, and it would be in Barry 
O’Byrne’s service.” 

“That’s not a practical suggestion ; 
and do speak lower, for mercy’s sake,” 
Laura answered, laughing. 

«Dracy was speaking to her at the 
time—she couldn’t hear,’ Vyvyan said, 
looking half round over his shoulder, and 
meeting the cold grey eyes of the aveng- 
ing spirit, who immediately said— 

“Yes she could, Mr. Vyvyan; but she 
can swim. She’s been in more troubled 
waters than Theynham’s duckpond.”’ 

After this it was not likely that the 
drive could prove felicitous. They tried 
to make a joke of what had passed, but 
the merriment evolved was of so ghastly 
an order, that they could not succeed. 
This woman, with the humble ways and 
watchful, waiting look, was a kill-joy and 
a weight upon them. 

“Tt isn’t because she’s only a com- 
panion, and is ill-favoured and unattrac- 
tive in her manner, that I dislike her so 
much, for usually I am not ungenerous,” 
Laura Bray said to her brother Gerald 
when they returned from the drive, and 
she had an opportunity of telling him 
what had befallen Miss Fentome during 
it—‘it’s because there is a something 
mysterious about her that doesn’t go wel 
with what her position is outwardly. 
That woman is something more than Miss 
Henderson’s housekeeper or ‘ companion- 
— as Miss Henderson absurdly terms 

or.” 

“Well, I don’t care myself very much 
what she is,” Gerald rejoined. “I only 
hope she'll be off to Greystoke early to- 
morrow morning, for we’ve organized 
another drive, Sally, and Vyvyan swears 
he wont drive her, and I vow | wont, and 
Horatia says the straight lines of her 
person wouldn’t adapt themselves to the 
landau—so she’ll be in the way.” 

Miss Feltome relieved them of her pre- 
sence early—as they had hoped—on the 
following morning. The conventional 
Wishes that she should remain longer 
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were very feebly expressed even by good- 
natured Mrs. Bray. She was afraid to 
make them stronger, for fear Miss Feltome 
should maliciously act as if she believed 
them genuine. The Greystoke letter-bag 
was on the Greystoke library-table when 
Miss Feltome reached home, and she 
judged, from the collapsed appearance of 
its sides, that it had not been taken to 
the post-office. 

“There were no letters, then, this 
morning ?” she said to the footman, who 
had been compelled to come and open 
the door for her, and show her in with 
respect, by the mere force of her silent 
will, hugely as he disliked her. 

“No one have been,” he rejoined, with 
all the indifference he could muster, which 
was not much. ‘ Missus not being at 
home to have letters, we didn’t send to- 
day.” 

“Then you'll send at once now I am 
at home to have letters,” Miss Feltome 
replied, quietly. “Wait a minute and 
take my directions, and take care they’re 
carried out. I want the pony-gig. So, the 
boy can’t ride the pony over, therefore he 
is to take that black mare which Captain 
O’Byrne sent over here the other day.” 

The man paused at tle door, and a 
faint grin overspread his face. He fore- 
saw 3 breeze, and as life’s stream was but 
a dull one at Greystoke, he was not ill- 
pleased at the idea of having something 
to ruffle it. 

“T’m to tell Captain O’Byrne’s groom 
to let the boy have the mare, mum?” he 
asked. 

*You’re not to tell his groom anything 
of the sort; you’re to tell the boy to take 
her,” Miss Feltome said, adding, as she 
walked out of the room and upstairs to 
take off her things, “and tell him to ride 
fast.” 

The odd boy at Greystoke was a 
saturnine scrap of a creature, familiarly 
known as “Spider.” When he was told 
by the footman that Miss Feltome’s orders 
were that he was to take the black mare 
and fetch the letters, grim satisfaction 
overspread his face, which he gave vent 
to by saying— 

“ What, Wesper ?” | 

“Yes, Wesper,” the footman replied ; 
“and you're to look sharp about it, and 
if O’Byrne’s groom says anything to you, 
tell him he aint master here—no more is 
his master.” 

For the son of the Emerald Isle, poor, 
faithful Tim Sullivan, was not popular in 
the servants’ hall at Greystoke, where he 
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had made himself perfectly at home, and 
shown that he was perfectly unawed by 
the solemn grandeur of the English 
flunkeys. He had rather also, by impli- 
cation, disparaged Greystoke and its con- 
tents, and had spoken of the O’Byrne’s 
Castle as a combination of palatial splen- 
dour and domestic comfort, that. they, 
poor ignorant devils, couldn’t be expected 
to understand. He had also both smoked 
and Jaughed in their faces, and had won 
unto himself, with no reservation what- 
ever, the smiles and heart of the upper 
housemaid, who was the prettiest thing 
feminine in the establishment. When all 
these iniquities are duly considered, it 
will be easily understood why Tim Sul- 
livan was unpopular in the servants’ 
hall. 

Spider’s most prominent characteristic 
was that he never hurried himself. In 
his weird unhasting way he did whatever 
work he had to do, and did it very well. 
But the rush, and haste, and speed, to no 
purpose, of youth was not in him. So 
now, though he was told to look sharp, 
he looked no sharper than usual, but 
walked away ssipanile to Vesper’s golden- 
lettered loose-box ; and then only evinced 
the satisfaction he felt in the prospect of 
riding the handsomest little mare his life- 
long experience of horse-flesh had yet 
shown him, by the joyous.chuckle with 
which he told her to “ come over.” 

Vesper turned her little head round 
and gazed at him, and then (she was a 
lamb in the stable) came over and lowered 
it gracefully while he adjusted the halter, 
and prepared to lead her out. At this 
juncture proceedings were arrested, for 
Tim Sullivan came up with his pipe in his 
mouth, and stood on the threshold of the 
door. 

“ Let’s pass,” the Spider said, betray- 
ing neither confusion nor annoyance at 
this temporary check. 

“A spalpeen like you can creep be- 
tween my legs,” Tim replied, without 
moving irom his position, which -was 
similar to that of the Colossus of Rhodes. 

“ But the mare can’t; and it aint my 
fault, it’s my misfortune that I’m so 
small,”’ Spider rejoined. 

“1t’s neither—it’s your ignorance,”’ 
Tim said, twitching the halter out of 
Spider’s hand as he spoke, and casting 
the mare loose. ‘Tl teach ye some- 
thing,” he continued, taking Spider by 
the jacket, and lifting him clean off his 
wiry little legs ; “and that is not to touch 
one of the O’Byrne’s horses again; if 


you do Pil break the dirty 
you. i 

And then the halter descen 
across Spider’s shoulders, 7 er ny 
summarily ejected into the yard. “ 

Spider watched the Trish groom lock 
the door and put the key into his pocket 
without speaking. When Tim had done 
that, and relieved his feelings by a ne 
— the boy came up to him, and 
said— 

** You'll have to let her so—it’s 
letters, and Miss Feltome said Sparen 
take her.” 

Tim Sullivan laughed. 

She'd better come and take her her- 
self,” he said. 

_ And Spider, being a literal boy, went 
in and gave Tim Sullivan’s suggestion as 
a message. 

Firmness of purpose and strength of 
will are always rather imposing, no matter 
how they be evidenced. ‘Miss Feltome 
betrayed no anger when she heard that 
her orders had been set at defiance ; she 
simply said— 

“ Send Captain O’ Byrne’s servant here.” 

The answer brought back was that 
Captain O’Byrne’s servant declined to 
come, as it was the hour for him to exer- 
cise his master’s horses. 

“Then I'll go and speak to him,” Miss 
Feltome said; and as she marched out into 
the stable-yard, the wishes of all were for 
success in the contest to attend the 
usually detested avenging spirit. 

“1 don’t know your name, man,” she 
said, as she came up to Tim, who stood 
polishing up Vesper’s bridle. 

“ And I don’t know yours, my lady,” 
Tim hastily interrupted ; ‘‘ but that makes 
no difference in life to the pleasure I have 
in seeing ye this fine morning.” 

The lady scowled, and tried to abash 
him by her unsmiling visage. And Tim 
looked at her unsmiling visage calmly, 
declined to be abashed, and continued 
his task of polishing up the bridle. 

“Bring that black mare of Captain 
O’Byrne’s out at once,” she said, after a 
minute’s pause.’ 

Tim went into the stable, and presently 
came back leading pretty Vesper, who as 
soon as she was in the open air made It 
clear that it would be wise to keep out of 
the orbit of her heels. 

“It’s a pleasure to oblige such — 
lady,” Tim said, drily. ‘Then he 
the bridle over his arm, and turned to un- 
fasten his own horse from the ring by the 
stable-door. 


neck of 





“Stand clear, my lady, and all of ye,” 
he said, warningly, as he prepared to 
mount; ‘‘she lets her heels out always 
as she’s going to start.” 

«The boy is to ride her for the letters,” 
Miss Feltome said, advancing and laying 
her hand on Vesper’s curb-rein with a 
strong clasp; and before Tim Sullivan 
could save her, Vesper, who had been 
used to be ridden by the lightest hand in 
all Ireland—Vesper, whose mouth was so 
fine that a hair would have held her— 
struggled herself free from the rude grasp, 
and had jibbed and thrown her heels up, 
and kicked Miss Feltome on the arm. 

“T’m sorry enough it should have hap- 

ened,” Tim said, his wild Celtic blood 
boiling up into his face as Miss leltome 
fell back, crying out that her arm was 
broken; “but if ye lay a finger on her 
again—the mare that the master loves 
like his soul—’ll hope to see her break 
the neck of every one of you.” 

So Vesper was not ridden to fetch the 
letters after all. And when Spider went 
for them on the pony, he had to make a 
détour in order to call for a doctor, who 
might come and set Miss Feltome’s broken 
arm. 

“There was something in the Zines 
that upset her when she opened it first. 
She shook like a haspen, and then 
throw’d it down, and told me to ‘ go out 
of the room,’ and ‘what was I looking 
at?” 

The footman made this communication 
when he brought the papers into the ser- 
vants’ hall that night after Miss Feltome 
had retired to bed. 

“Ah! something about the fun’s, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” the pretty housemaid, 
who waived national prejudices on Tim 
Sullivan’s behalf, replied, sketchily. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if she has money in the 
fun’s—should you, Mr. Sullivan? and 
would you like to look at the paper ?—for 
she don’t put much upon her back,” she 
continued, with the giggle that is not un- 
fortunately solely confined to her class. 

Tim Sullivan made a movement ex- 
pressive of a rapturous and almost uncon- 
trollable desire to embrace the fair 
minister to his intellectual appetite, but 
he checked himself, and took the paper 
instead. He knew that when he had it 
he could not read a word, but they did 
not know that, and Tim had no intention 
of enlightening them. So he took the 
paper, and folded it carefully to a con- 
venient size, then poised it on his knee, 
and gazed at it steadily. 
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. The pretty housemaid was not deeply 
imbued with a spirit of inquiry usnally as 
to what was going on in the columns of 
the Zimes. But on this occasion it took 
possession of her. She edged her chair 
a little nearer to the Irish groom, and 
after declaring that she “herself allers 
liked the ’vertisement sheet best,” pan- 
dered to his supposed interest in politics 
by asking him, “ What news there was 2?” 

An Irishman is never at a loss or in- 
capable of giving timely utterance to the 
best of reasons for not doing that which 
he is unable or unwilling to do. Least of 
allis he these things when a woman to 
be bothered and beguiled still further 
is in the case, ‘The housemaid was pretty, 
and could read. Tim Sullivan was an 
admirer of beauty on the broad national 
grounds of loving all that is lovely, and 
could not read. But he did not choose 
to derogate from that dignity which an 
Irish domestic devoutly believes belongs 
to every one of his master’s servants, by 
letting the pretty housemaid surprise him 
into a betrayal of this fact. 

“T couldn’t give it to ye with thim 
bright eyes on me the while,” he said ; 
**so you'll read me the news, and I’! look 
at you, darlin’.” 

This division of labour meeting her 
views apparently, she proceeded to regale 
him with sundry paragraphs taken in her 
excitement from any portion of the paper 
on which her eye fell. And Tim listened, 
with his arm round her waist, and asked 
for nothing better. At last she said, 
“* Marriage in ‘igh life. We have to an- 
nounce, on the authority of a local Irish 
paper, the union of the Karl of Kilcorran 
and a Miss Kathleen Daly, daughter 
a 23 

“ Holy Virgin!” Tim cried, springing 
to his feet, “that’s the rayson the young 
masther has spoiled hiniself.” 

Tim said it in a kind of falsetto grow! 
—if such a tone can be produced—and 
none but his informant caught his recep- 
tion of the knowledge she had imparted. 

““What! did Ae know her—the young 
lady ?” she asked, eagerly, “and is that 
the reason he’ve married our old missus ?”’ 

Tim nodded in an absent kind of way. 

“Look again; see if it’s Tom Daly’s 
daughter,” he said. And she looked 
again, and proceeded to read—“ Daughter 
of Thomas Daly, Esq., of ——” 

“ Yes, that’s her,” Tim interrupted. © 

“Vm sure,” the pretty housemaid 
whispered, feelingly, “I’d take an’ lead a 
single life for ever if anything parted me 
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from a young man after I’d once walked 
with him; title nor ¢housands would 
never tempt me, Mr. Sullivan—never !” 

But Tim did not respond as she had 
anticipated; he was thinking of the time 
when he had trained Vesper for his foster- 
brother’s love. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. BARRY O'BYRNE GOES HOME. 


‘‘He loved the ground she stepped on; 
and the ould mistress liked the thought 
of Miss Kate marrying her son well,” 
Tim Sullivan had said in answer to some 
very pressing inquiries Mary, the upper- 
housemaid, uad addressed to him on the 
subject, after his involuntary exclamation 
had betrayed his master. 

‘‘And why was it broke off?” Mary 
had asked, with that wild desire for in- 
formation which animates tle breast of 
every woman when the subject of baffled 
love is mooted. But Tim’s lips were 
sealed as to anything further. Unguar- 
dedly he had let it be known that his 
master had loved and loved in vain, but the 
first shock of wounded surprise at Miss 
Kate’s having been false to Barry over, 
he could parry any attack on his know- 
ledge of bygone events, and guard the 
dignity of both froin the most insidious 
inquirer. Mary’s waiden forces were 
utterly routed, and Mary’s woman’s wit 
utterly baflled; and yet all was done so 
adroitly, that she was unconscious of 
having learnt little, till she began the 
communication of the discovery she had 
made relative to Captain O’Byrne’s ante- 
cedents to another, when she was checked 
in her happy career of gossip by finding 
she had little to enlarge upon. 

The other one to whom Mary was 
willing to give as much information as 
she herself had received, was Miss Fel- 
tome. ‘That lady had borne the pain of 
her broken arm while daylight lasted 
alone; she had required neither service 
nor sympathy: and truth to say, little 
had been offered her, for she was as un- 
popular amongst the servants as it is 
possible for a companion to be. But 
when night came, the ~ and fever came 
on still stronger with it, and the low 
moans that would burst from her com- 
pressed lips smote Mary’s heart. It seemed 
to that tender-souled domestic that it 
would be an inhuman thing to leave that 
cold, hard woman alone in her helpless- 
ness and agony through the long hours 
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of the night, so she had ask — 
to sit up with Miss _— peer y= ? 
Feltome knowing that she could not k “ 
ee 

her mangled limb saturated with th 
cooling liquid that had been sent for the 
purpose unaided, accorded the permission 
ungraciously enough. 

It is easy to keep awake an 
alert in a (Rete Ae rte - be 
fering when the sufferer is dear to ys 
and we are keenly anxious to do no 
matter what that may perchance alleviate 
the anguish; but where the vigil is kept 
out of that common humanity that teaches 
us to help whatever is hurt, it is ex. 
tremely difficult. Mary experienced this 
difficulty to its full extent as she sat in 
a little rocking-chair and watched the 
angular outline of Miss Feltome’s form 
under the bed-clothes, and listened to the 
impatient movements and sighs which 
marked a body and mind both ill at ease. 

“If I once fall off I shall never rouse 
up in time to give her the draught,” 
Mary said to herself: “I’m a hard sleeper, 
and she’d say I did it a purpose, and then 
my place is as good as gone, which, as 
Mr. Sullivan is remarkable pleasant, I 
should be sorry for.” 

It was as much to avoid this terrible 
possibility, therefore, as it was her sex’s 
inability to keep to herself anything con- 
cerning her new master, which made 
Mary rouse herself. She drew nearer to 
the bed, and after a light and totally 
irrelevant preface, told Miss Feltome 
that she was sorry for missus, that she 
was ! 

The girl was neither bad-hearted nor 
an intentional mischief maker; but u- 
educated people of an active turn of mind 
have feartul snares laid for them. It 1s 
so natural when the activity cannot find 
a healthy vent, to exercise it on the 
affairs of others to their detriment and 
sorrow often. Here, also, in addition to 
the humane desire to keep herself awake, 
was the menial one of putting Miss Fel- 
tome into an amiable frame of mind while 
she (Mary) was compelled to be alone 
with, and wait solely on, that injured 
lady. And she knew of no surer meams 
of attaining this desirable end than 
depreciating as respectfully as she coul 
the man their mutual mistress had mar- 
ried, and so underrating the match that 
mistress had made. A mean-spirite 
thing to do, but a thing that 1s done 
occasionally by more enlightened an 
wider-minded people than upper-house- 
maids are supposed to be. Many women 
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take great pleasure in hearing the man in 
whom they once saw vast merit, pro- 
nounced all manner of undesirable things 
the instant he has married their friend. 
Now Miss Feltome had taken awoman’s 
pleasure in Barry’s beauty the first mo- 
ment she saw him, and that pleasure had 
merged into cold-blooded resentment 
against him the instant that beauty 
showed a scornful front to her. 

“ Why are you sorry for yourmistress?”’ 
Miss Feltome asked, with a clear appre- 
ciation of the mixed motives that had 
prompted Mary to seek to soothe Aer 
sufferings in a way that a member of a 

ssip-loving class would deem excellent 

eyond all others. 

“Because I’ve found out to-night, 
ma’am, that Captain O’ Byrne has married 
her principal to spite a young lady who 
married to spite him.” 

Miss Feltome laughed as well as the 
pain in her arm would let her. 

“Very likely,” she said; “but all that 
or a dozen such cases would not affect 
your mistress’s peace of mind, Did you 
hear it from his groom ?” 

Mary was rather cowardly. It is not 
one of the most striking attributes of tlhe 
lower classes to have great courage either 
morally or physically. So Mary shrank 
now from allowing Miss Feltome to sup- 
pose that she was on terms of confidential 
intercourse with one who had been anta- 
gonistic to Miss Feltome in the morning, 
and the cause in a measure of that acci- 
dent which was making Mary her vassal 
fora time. She did not tell a falsehood, 
but she tampered with the truth, and got 
out of her difficulty neatly. 

“I was reading the paper out this 
evening, ma’am, and I read a marriage ; 
and the way Mr. Sullivan jumped up, and 
called out that ¢ha¢ was the young lady 
his master was agoin’ to marry long ago, 
and went on his bended knees, but she 
wouldn’t have him, after keeping company 
along with him, while his mar was alive 
—quite startled me.” 

_ Mary had poured out her communica- 
tion without stops and with great em- 
phasis. It will be seen that she rather 
exaggerated Tim’s emotions on receipt of 
the intelligence. But she meant well; 
the touch she had added about the bended 
knees impioved the story vastly to her 
mind. Miss Feltome evidently did not 
attach much importance to it; regarded 
aS & prevention to slumber, the subject 
i Clearly a mistake, for Miss Feltome 
Closed her “a. and turned her head away. 
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“What was the young lady’s name »” 
she asked indifferently, presently. The 
fever was growing upon her, and that 
kind of desire was upon her to say some- 
thing which feverish people have. 

“Tim, that is CaptainO’Byrne’s groom, 
called her Miss Kate Daly, ma’am, and 
she’ve married a lord !” 

, “That will do,” Miss Feltome replied ; 

‘put the light further away, it burns my 
eyes; and take care that what you’ve told 
me doesn’t get talked about in the ser- 
vants’ hall, or your mistress will be an- 
noyed, and Tim will go.”’ 

The subject was a mistake, undoubtedly. 
Not aword more was said about it by 
either women throughout the rest of that 
weary night of watching and pain. ‘To- 
wards morning the worst effects of the 
accident became apparent. Cold and 
calm, and phlematic as she always ap- 
peared, such effects had not been antici- 
pated by anybody. Miss Feltome was in 
a high fever, and in her delirium she 
raved about Miss Henderson, or rather, 
Mrs. Barry O’Byrne, as “ Lottie, you 
were always true to me,” she kept on 
repeating ; “you wont cast me off xov, 
for I’ve power over Aim ;” and then she 
went off into inarticulate mutterings, and 
then broke forth again into promises of 
what sounded like vance 4 5 protection 
if ever somebody—those who seer her 
imagined she meant Barry—was “false 
or cruel as they always are.” 

“ Mad as a March hare at present!” 
the doctor said, when he came and felt 
her pulse, and listened to her ravings, 
and looked solemn and sorry for a few 
minutes. ‘“ Ice-bag on her head will soon 
set her straight again, though; and then 
take care that there is nothing to excite 
her or upset her. The marriage of her 
old friend aud the accident coming close 
together, has been a little too much for 
her. I suppose that is,” he continued, 
“that there zs nothing else ?”’ 

“No, nothing,’ the servants said, 
that they knew of. Miss Feltome, they 
gave the doctor to understand, ‘‘ had few 
interests and fewer friends in the world. 
No one save missus,”’ they opined. 

“Ah, poor thing! poor thing!” the 
doctor said, as sympathetically as the 
knowledge that another patient was 
anxiously awaiting him at a distance of 
eight miles, would allow him to say it. 
«That’s it, no doubt!—no doubt! The 
marriage and the accident combined. 
Well, keep her as composed as you can, 


and I will call again in the eed 
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When he came again he found Miss 
Feltome had “come to herself,’ Mary 
said, “ and only seems anxious like about 
what she said when she was out of her 
head.” 

“I hope you didn’t let a troop of idle 
curious women into my room when the 
fever wasonme, doctor?” she said, sharply, 
as he readjusted the bandages. “ You 
know how they cackle and babble, and 
put incoherent words together in a pos- 
sible form, andthen give them forth to 
other fools, who attach credence to them ? 
I hope you did not let them hear me, Mr. 
Spurges ?” 

Mr. Spurges was a very conscientious 
man; one who attended to his duty 
strictly, and who feared God and honoured 


the reigning sovereign, and loved the 


truth, and spoke the latter whenever it 
was convenient to do so. It was his duty 
now to soothe Miss Feltome, and it was 
therefore inconvenient to tell the truth. 
He did his duty. 

“My dear madam, there, there! pray 
calm yourself. I kept every one away, 
and did not understand a word you said 
myself; the outpourings of delirium, 
believe me, fall unheeded on the ear, and 
the medical brain never exercises itself 
upon them. We must becalm, indeed we 
must.” 

Mr. Spurges had done his duty and 
ealmed and soothed his patient at the 
expense of truth. It could matter but little 
he thought, whether any one had been 
favoured ‘with an exposition of Miss 
Feltome’s most secret thoughts or not. 
That commonplace grey woman was 
absurd ‘to cherish any scruples about 
ventilating it, even if there was any old 
romance buried in the recesses of her 
heart, and liable to be disinterred during 
her temporary aberration of intellect. 
Nor was it at all probable that she was 
the repository of a state secret, or a 
murder, or a receipt for making pills. 
There was nothing he deemed that she 
could say that all the world might not 
hear if it, listed. Therefore he told a 
story that eased her mind and did no 
harm to anyone. 

The element of intrigue is in the com- 
position of every woman. It remains a 
talent wrapped up in a napkin in the 
breasts of many. It has opportunities 
few and far between of developing itself 
in the lives of many more. It gets frit- 
tered away on litilenesses and wasted on 
nothings very often, but still, whether the 
outward and visible sign of its being there 
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1s made or not, the inward-snir 
that is so frequent.and so nome 
« mente of every woman. , 
‘hen pain and anguish were wringin> 
Miss Feltome’s iabraal arm, * ay 
formed the part of ministering abel 
poetically allotted to her by Walter Seyt;’ 
with care and gentleness and neat-hand: 
and light footsteps. But though thns 
admirable in her performance.of one part 
of her feminine mission, she was. notre. 
gardless of another important one, She 
listened to Miss Feltome’s unconscious 
remarks, “put two and two together,” 
as she phrased it to herself, and jotted 
down in that best and safest of all note. 
books, her mind, all the words andal! 
their possible meanings. The result was 
meagre in the extreme; all that she could 
glean only told her that Miss Feltome 
either had had some unhappy experiences 
herself, or knew some one who had in 
the past, and was possessed of a “little 
box’ in the present. Both of which 
evidently weighed upon her mind, judging 
from the efforts her mind made against her 
weakened will to relieve itself respecting 
them now. But meagre as it wasit n- 
vested Miss Feltome with the sem- 
mysterious charm one who has a secret 
is robed ‘in to the vulgar vision. From 
the night she kept that vigil, Mary looked 


upon Miss Feltome with a more respettiul 


gaze than the companion had hitherto 
elicited from any of the female servants 
of Greystoke. 

Miss Feltome gave no further orders 
respecting Vesper. The black mare con- 
tinued to lead the same idle, useless, 
highly-groomed and fed life, she had led 
since the day Barry O’Byrne first brought 
her to ‘Cheynham. Apparently Muss 
Feltome ceased to regard either Captain 
O’Byrne’s groom or his horses as things 
that were. Hope died out in the breasts 
of those dull ones at Greystoke. there 
was no prospect of a breeze, and life's 
stream flowed on lazily and quietly as 0! 
yore. For the cold grey woman ker" 
silence on the subject of any plan she 
might have formed. 

And so the time passed on till the dey 
came for Mrs. Barry O'Byrne to ‘bring 
back her bridegroom. 

They had been on the Continent for si 
weeks, and were now commg to rey- 
stoke. Then after a few days’ rest they 
were going to Ireland to worry away” 
ever the birds of prey that bad too ton: 
held undisputed sway m Barry's © 
home. Vyvyan had received a2 
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Barry, asking him to tell Tim to be at the 
station with the phaeton. 

“ Look here!” Vyvyansaid,showingthe 
note to Laura Bray. “Barry evidently 
doesn’t mean to be taken home in the 
yictor’s chariot; he is not going to grace 
Mrs. Byrne’s triumph on her return to 
Greystoke.” 

“Perhaps he means to drive her home 
in his own trap—who knows?” Laura 
answered. 

“Ton’t you believe it, Miss Laura. 

would never put anything up be- 
hind those horses of his that didn’t look 
well, You may be magnanimous enough 
to admire Mrs. Barry now, but I don’t 
think Barry will emulate you. He has 
made his game, and is free now to show 
his feelings, it seems.” 

They all—despitc their former acquaint- 
ance with his warm, impulsive, chivalrous 
nature—misjudged this man. Barry 
O'Byrne was incapable of doing a 
cowardly or a mean thing. He had 
married this woman to his own misery ; 
but he was prepared to make her as 
happy as the sight of that misery would 
allow, provided she would only let him. 
But she was distrustful of him, and woe- 
fully exacting, bluntly insulting at times 
to all his finer faculties, and at other 
times miserably oppressive in her ill- 
judged ebullitions of fondness. She was 
always taking him on the curb, always 
pulling against him, and we know what 
effect that has on a colt accustomed to 
have his head. He married her intend- 
ing to be a kind, respectful, attentive 
husband to this woman whom he did not 
love. And she threw his intentions back 
upon himself in her benighted ignorance 
of the nature of man. She stabbed him 
hourly in her tactless endeavours to 
coerce him into a state of bondage and 
slavery, She was suspicious, irritable, 
unhappily incapable of being aught but 
these things. He prayed to God to enable 
him to retain the appearance of man- 
hood before the world without his having 
to uphold it at home with what she would 
deem arbitrary unkindness. But the 
world did not know this. And his old 
friends misjudged him. 

“How mean of you,” Laura replied, 
colouring, “to imply that Barry, now ie 
has her money, will neglect her and put 
slights upon her. [ am sure I don’t 
know either why you should term it 
magnanimity on my part because I refrain 
from abusing her, poor thing! I shall not 

80 well of Barry as I have done, I 
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assure you, if he participates in your 
sentiments and acts accordingly.” 

Ah, that’s very likely,” said Vyvyan, 
laughing ; “ women are more generous in 
such matters, I believe, than men. You 
may not wish to see him make an exhibi- 
tion of his detestation for his wife, but 
don’t try to make me believe that you 
would not rather know he felt it.” 

Laura paused for a minute or two be- 
fore she made reply. And during that 
pause she experienced a pang of that 
mortification which is apt to be the por- 
tion sometimes of popular light-hearted 
girls who are blest or cursed, as the case 
may be, with a frank, genial, pleasant 
manner. Fewmen are gifted with sensi- 
bilities keen enough to understand them, 
She knew that the commissioned young 
fool before her meant her perfectly well 
to understand that he was aware that 
tender feelings had once been alive in her 
heart for Barry, and that they were not 
quite dead now. She also knew that in 
consequence of some perfectly harmless 
and blameless but slightly unconventional 
exploits, she was not regarded with awe 
precisely by those members of the garri- 
son whose judgment was not strong. 
She knew that she had shown pleasure very 
freely, often when pleasure had been given 
her, and liking very openly when hking 
had been felt. And she remembered 
that all these things caused a distorted 
view to be taken of her sometimes by 
those whose vision was obscured by folly 
and vanity, and other foibles of very 
young manhood. Vyvyan was rather in 
love with her, too, she knew, and this 
tempered her anger at his impertinenee— 
it always does with a woman—but still 
she could not resist saying after the pause 
during which she had reflected on these 
things— 

“] wish you would say that to Barry 
O’ Byrne.” 

And then she had her revenge, for she 
saw, and Vyvyan saw that she saw it, that 
he dared not. 

Vyvyan was partially right in his esti- 
mate of how far Barry’s forbearance 
would go. It had allowed him to marry 
Miss Henderson to make her Mrs. Barry 
O’Byrne, but it would not allow him to 
drive her home in his well-appointed 
phaeton—he wished to avoid provocation 
at the hands of Miss Feltome. A close 
carriage was there for the reception and 
conveyance home of the bride, and when 
that had driven off, Barry brought back 


a vision of the past to the fairer portion 
28—2 
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of Theynham, by driving rapidly through 
the streets in the direction of the Friars. 

“ You’ll excuse my coming in this way, 
wont you, Mrs. Bray ?” he said, on enter- 
ing their drawing-room, where he found 
the family assembled, waiting for dinner 
to be announced; “but I thought it 
better to let Mrs. O’Byrne go home be- 
fore me.” 

“Oh, yes, Barry!” and “ what for, 
Barry ?”’ they asked, as they all shook 
hands with the favourite, who, though be 
was a favourite still, was fallen in a mea- 
sure. 

“What for? Ob, that she may clear 
that upper-servant, or housekeeper, or 
companion of hers out of the house before 
lenter it. Have you heard about her 
ordering Vesper out to be smashed along 
the roads by some beast of a boy.” 

* Yes,” Laura said, gravely, “they had 
heard, and of her accident—the hurt she 
got in consequence.” 

**T don’t care for her hurt,” Barry said, 
impetuously. “Such consummate inso- 
lence—such nasty, savage, low spite I 
never heard of in my life. I couldn’t 
speak with civility to a woman who had 
tried anything of that kind on me, so I 
told my———1 told Mrs. O’Byrne that I 
should not go to Greystoke till Miss Fel- 
tome was gone. I told her I should come 
here and spend the evening, and she could 
send word when that desirable event had 
occurred.” 

“Master Barry is asserting himself 
early, isn’t he?” Gerald Bray whispered 
to his sister Laura. He liked Barry him- 
self, but he thought that Laura was unne- 
cessarily fond of him, therefore he was not 
willing to indicate a flaw when one could 
be found in any of Barry’s sayings or 
doings. “It will be an awful shame, 
Laura, if he bullies that poor old woman, 
now he has married her, and you ought 
not to encourage him.” 

“Qh, Gerald! how can you say I do— 
or would ?” 

“ Well, you look sympathetic and ad- 
miring, when he talks his mawkish senti- 
ment about his Vesper.” 

“His sentiment is never mawkish,” 
Laura replied, indignantly. 

“T have no doubt that you are better 
acquainted with it than I am, Lotty dear ; 
but you can’t say it’s very lofty and ex- 
alted of him to try to cut off that solitary 
pleasure which Mrs. O’Byrne does by 
some beneficent dispensation of Provi- 
dence take in the other old woman’s 
society.” 
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** Depend upon it, it’s all for 

mony of the household that he Ye 
Gerald ; she might interfere and one 
mischief; it’s like Barry, you know to 
keep things smooth,” the girl said, oy 
miringly. 

“Yes, for himself,” her brother re. 
torted. ‘Queer move his coming here 
to-might, wasn’t it?” I am sure m 
mother wont half like it when she otines 
to think it over in cold blood. At pre- 
sent the glamour of the O'Byrne is over 
all you women, and you have no time to 
think of what a pitiable figure Mrs, 0’B. 
must be cutting before her friends and 
retainers.” 

“T don’t defend his coming here, Ge. 
rald, and I think he ought to go home: 
but: all the same 1 think he’s right about 
Miss Feltome.” 

“All the same,” though Barry did not 
go home till eleven o’clock, when a mes- 
sage came from Greystoke that Mrs, 
O’ Byrne wanted him. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE MASTER OF GREYSTOKE. 


Mrs. Barry O'Byrne had driven home 
in her capitally-appointed little single. 
seated brougham. The pair of long 
tailed bays stepped faultlessly, but. she 
was feeling very small indeed. The young 
husband whom she had bought with com 
of the realm, and lands and houses, and 
cattle, and men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants, had refused to put that stroke to 
the picture which should make it seem 
“cood”—at least to the vision—of the 
unenlightened. He had, directly they were 
back again amongst their own people 

in their own land, resumed the habits af 
his bachelor days—mounted his mail- 
phaeton and driven off to call on Laws 
Bray. 

All through that weary honeymoon she 
had hoped for this hour, All thro 
that sad time abroad, during which s 
had learned painfully that she could not 
be that kindred spirit to her husband for 
which his soul pined, she had been aN 
ported by the thought and cheered _ 
prospect of the harmonious happy sie = 
affairs that would be presented to 
Theynham world on their return home. 
They would drive away from the station 
and through Theynham’s streets te 
‘Theynham’s well-known people toge of al 
They would be visible to the eyes 
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in an open carriage. She, the lady of the 
lands that were most prolific around ; and 
he, the lord whom either herself or those 
lands had won. She tried on her most 
hecoming siviles and bonnet, and men- 
tally swore to reserve them for the great 
occasion of the “return.” She arranged 
the ‘few kind words” she would speak 
to the erowd of dependents who would 
be thronging the entrance-gates, and to 
the servants who’ would meet and wel- 
come them in the hall. She touched her- 
self'to tears by the rehearsal of the scene. 
And after all, poor woman! her bright 
dreams were dispelled when the time for 
making arrangements for their return 
came, by his telling her that “ she'd better 
have the close carriage sent to meet her, 
as he meant to remain in Theynham till 
she had cleared the house of that odious 
woman, who'd had the insolence to give 
orders to.a beast of a boy about his 
mare.” For the ‘ Vesper” story had 
reached his ears througan Vyvyan, to 
whom it had been detailed by Tim Sulli- 
van, while the latter was still in a state 
of ire and wrath about it. 

With a certain heroism, the woman 
who had no outward traces of the heroic 
about her took up her burthen and bore 
it. She had cast her all upon the hazard 
of a die, and the die had been thrown a 
blank. Heretofore she had been able to 
affect to admiring friends that it was fas- 
tidiousness and not fate which had kept 
unwon the mistress of Greystoke. But 
now admiring friends. would surely learn, 
by signs unmistakable, that she had been 
quite willing to be won—in fact, that she 
had given herself away, and was regarded 
as nothing better than an encumbering 
appendage to Greystoke. She was con- 
vinced of this. She accepted the convic- 
tion meekly, and bore the pain it caused 
her heroically, and never in her heart of 
hearts (whatever that niay be) “blamed 
Barry for obeying the dictates of nature, 
now that those of prudence were no longer 
to be consulted. 

But though she was capable of taking 
up her burden and. bearing it heroically, 
she was not quite prepared to doit yet 
before the world. Former friends would 

looking out for it, and wondering how 
she would carry it. -She had not ex- 
pected devotion, or affection, or chival- 
rous courtesy to mark Barry’s demeanour 
to her on the day of their return any more 

an On any one day of their absence. 
But she had not anticipated being put to 


the open shame of being smuggled off 
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home in a Close carriage, while Barry 
disported himself “ just as if nothing had 
happened” about Theynham in his trap. 

‘Miss Feltome will go as soon as she 
can—I can’t turn her out like a menial 
the minute I return ; do come home with 
me. At any rate she cannot possibly in- 
terfere with you,” she had said to Barry, 
with fretful pathos. 

“No, that 1 am determined she shall 
not,” Barry had rejoined; “ but [ hate a 
howling scene, and I suppose there will be 
«a howling scene; so you go quietly home, 
Charlotte, and get rid of your friend, and 
then send word up to the Brays to me 
that she’s gone, and I'll join you. It will 
be far better that it should be so; we 
shall be happier without her.” 

He always called her “Charlotte,” as 
if some one jerked the word out of him 
sorely against: his will. And she called 
him ‘ Barry” in every variety of affec- 
tionate intonation of which her not too 
flexible voice was capable. 

‘It isalmost a wonder,” Mrs, O'Byrne 
said, peevishly, ‘considering that your 
mare is so much too good to be looked at 
or touched by my friends, that you could 
condescend to send her to Greystoke at 
all.” 

Barry had no taste for constant re- 
proaches and recrimination. He had to 
endure a muchness of both since his mar- 
riage, and it was wearing him down, and 
making him feel that in kindness to his 
wife he ought to put a stop to the course 
that was altering his nature. He knew 
that the more a weak tyrant is succumbed 
to, the more autocratic she grows. He 
deemed it better, therefore, to put an end 
to these reflections about Vesper at once. 

«“ That was understood, I thought,’’ he 
said. ‘You said J was to be master at 
Greystoke, and that being the case, by 
God, Vesper shall have the best Greystoke 
can give.” 

There had been no more said on the 
subject between them after this. Mrs. 
Barry O’Byrne had bowed as gracefully 
as she could to the inevitable, but the 
savage tears that were shed during that 
drive home in the little brougham were 
witnesses that she had not learnt to like it 
yet. 

* She tried to rouse herself, to brighten 
up and make the best of things, as the 
carriaze drove along the avenue, and she 
knew that. the moment was approaching 
when she must face her servants and her 
friend. ‘Tears always acted like oil ou 
flames on her complexion. ‘To be lovely in 
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grief was not a speciality of hers, and she 
felt now as she hastily dried her eyes and 
passed her handkerchief over her face as 
if she would caress her swollen features 
back into their normal state, she felt now 
that. she was neglected, and that they 
would all see she felt the being so. She 
hoped the hall-lamp would not be lighted, 
and that the semi-darkness of the library 
on this late autumnal evening would be 
deemed sufficient by Miss Feltome to 
illuminate their meeting. And by the 
time she had hoped this the carriage 
stopped, and her maid got down from the 
las side, and the footman came 
and opened the door, and Mrs. O’Byrne 
was in the midst of her wondering 
domestics. 

She was a very kind, generous, con- 
siderate mistress, so when she had spoken 
to them severally as cordially and kindly 
as she could, they assumed an air of re- 
spectful belief when she told them that 
“their master had had business in 
Theynham, and she should want to send 
a messenger on horseback to him pre- 
sently.” But she saw that the respectful 
belief was a shallow thing, and she walked 
away from them awkwardly, asking where 
Miss Feltome was, and how she was. 

Miss Feltome came stalking grimly out 
of a brilliantly-lighted room as her mis- 
tress asked for her, and Mrs. Barry, in- 
voluntarily avoiding the light that would 
be thrown on her sorrows through her 
blazing cheeks and still tearful eyes, drew 
the arm that was unbroken within her 
own, and led the way into the darkened 
library, when, after pushing the door 
closely to, she threw herself sobbing and 
panting upon a couch, and exclaimed— 

“My dear, my poor dear, I can’t help 
you, indeed I can’t ; he says you must go, 
Agnes, he wont live in the house with 
you.” 

Miss Feltome remained silent for a few 
moments after her friend had spoken ; 
then she said— 

“T see how it is already; you can’t 
gainsay him in anything; he will soon be 
a cruel tyrant to you, Lottie; then what 
will you do, deprived of such poor friend- 
ship and sympathy as you have a right 
to command from me, and always can 
command ?” 

She said it with a ring of genuine 
feeling that those who only knew her as 
Miss Henderson’s companion would have 
found it hard to believe could exist under 
such a cold, hard exterior. But it did 
not seem to surprise Mrs. O’Byrne. 


“© What shall I do without ‘ 
You well may ask me that ; targhe wi 
my poor, poor dear! you must go, you 
must, indeed, though it will half-break 
my heart to part with you. He is not 4 
cruel tyrant ; but I have madea mistake. 
and it is better that he should feel that 
his wishes are attended to here in his own 
house, than that he should be ageravated 
and made a tyrant perhaps.” 

Miss Feltome smiled contemptuously 
“You were always weak when only your. 
self was concerned, Lottie—yet you have 
shown that you can be brave for others, 
Where is he?” 

“ Barry stayed at Theynham ; he wont 
come home till I send him word that you 
are gone.” 

“ Ridiculous!” Miss Feltome said, 
quietly, “you can’t turn me out like a 
cat or a dog; and if you don’t wish me to 
eo, Lottie, you needn’t turn me out at all. 
I have a small hold over Captain O'Byrne 
that he does not dream of—and it maybe 
well that I should stay for your sake.” 

The conversation in the darkened 
library continued for some hour or two. 
Then Mrs. Barry O’ Byrne went to change 
her travelling-dress, and Miss Feltome 
accompanied her. Indeed, when at eleven 
o’clock the master of Greystoke drove up 
to his door, Miss Feltome heading his 
domestics and backed by his wife, received 
him. He had sworn to himself and to 
his wife, and he had told his friends the 
Brays of the oath, that he would not 
enter Greystoke until Miss Feltome had 
made her exit from thence. Yet now he 
was entering Greystoke and she was 
welcoming him there. In the momenthe 
saw her he recognised the necessity of 
absolving himself from his oath, for clearly 
she had the power to stay. 

He recognised something else, too, and 
that was a change in the manner of his 
wife. It was a change so slight that 1 
might be imperceptible to others, but to 
Barry it was apparent enough. She di 
not fail in any of the little outward obser- 
vances; she even came forward and made 
the little speech she had arranged long 
ago should wind up the triumphal return 
programme. ; : 

“Henceforth you will be master 0 
Greystoke,” she said, “ but Tam sure t “ 
change of rule will be so slight that 1 
will scarcely be felt by anyone. hi 
Barry took the hand she extended tom 
and thanked her, and felt uncomme of 
uncomfortable, for her manner was t 
acat toamouse. Then Miss Feltomecame 
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forward and extended her hand, and Barry 
felt constrained not only to take it, but 
to apologize for its being the left one in 
consequence of his mare having disabled 
the right. And Miss Feltome accepted 
the apology, and asked if she could say 
a few raion to him in private before he 
went to-bed. IRf she could it would spare 
them both trouble and misunderstanding 
for the future. Barry accorded her the 
few words. What they were need not 
be told here, but they sufficed to keep 
Barry broad awake through the long hours 
of the night of that happy return, pacing 
his room and muttering occasionally in 
such uncontrollable sorrow and rage as 
brooked no interference, and would not 
be comforted. Towards daybreak he 
came into his wife’s room. She, too, had 
passed a weary weeping night, and was 
now sitting up taking some early tea 
under the auspices of her maid. 

“You'll have a cup, wont you, Barry ? 
Go and get your master a cup of tea, 
Mills,” she said, prolonging the sound of 
each word till it sounded hike a whine of 
woe. Ile accepted her offer, and when 
Mulls was gone to get the tea—z.e., when 
she had got outside and applied her ear 
to the keyhole, he said— 

“T ean’t speak to that woman yet, 
Charlotte. You goto Miss Feltome, and 
tell her it is peace. I accept ad/ her 
conditions.” 

“You can’t suppose, Barry,’’ his wife 
replied, querulously, “that I wished any 
of these disclosures to be made. It is all 
painful enough to me, as you may think, 
if you can trouble yourself to think about 
me at all,” 

“or mercy’s sake don’t!” he broke 
out; ‘I can’t bear any more stabs now. 
Make that woman clearly understand 
that never a word must be said on the 
subject; if you care for me at all, Char- 
lotte, make her understand this.?- 

Mrs. Barry began to sob. 

“Pm sure if you could only care for 
ine, Barry—if you could only give me a 
little love, there should never be a word 
said about anything that could pain you; 
if you would only” 

_ But the tea happily came in at this 
juncture, and Barry was saved from a 
further display of that aped sentiment 
which was one of the most distressing, 
conditions of his lot outwardly. But 
though he writhed under the infliction, 
he said nothing even when Mills had 
Withdrawn again, for there were worse 
things in store for the master of Grey- 
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stoke than the laughing devil of ridicule 
which would gleam in the eyes of those 
of his old set who might hear his wife 
speak to him affectionately. He was 
considerably subdued, considerably less 
autocratic since that communication 
which had been made to him by Miss 
Feltome. It was with almost an air of 
humility that he asked Mrs. O'Byrne if 
she would mind putting off their projected 
trip to Ireland for atime. But despite 
the new humility, Mrs. O’Byrne could not 
consent to do it. 

‘No, Barry,” she said, firmly; “ you 
insulted me last night before all Theyn- 
ham, by the course you would pursue. | 
am not going to have it said that you are 
ashamed to take me amongst your own 
friends in Ireland. We shall go when I 
said we should—next week; and in the 
iaeantime I do hope that you will pay me 
a little common attention, for your own 
sake.” 

‘God knows I’m willing enough to do 
anything you like—or, I shall be after 
to-day ; but give me to-day to get over 
the blow I had last night, Charlotte; it 
was a bad one, [ can assure you—one 
that I shall never cease to feel.” 

Miss Feltome occupied the place at the 
head of the breakfast-table, and when 
Barry had choked back his wrathful 
loathing at sight of her, he was compelled 
to take his cup of coffee from her unhurt 
hand, and reply to her question of whe- 
ther it was sweet fea 4 or not. The 
master of Greystoke could hardly contro! 
his voice as he did so; his hand trembled 
like a girl’s, and his face grew painfully 
flushed; but Miss Feltome, who might 
have been naturally supposed to be rather 
embarrassed at this first daylight meeting 
with a man who had ordered her out of 
his house the previous night, was as col- 
lected and composed as usual. Only in 
one respect was she at all altered—to 
every one, save Mrs. Barry O’Byrne, she 
deported herself far more haughtily than 
of old; to Barry particularly so, and he 
bore it! 

“What are we going to do to-day?” 
she asked, when he came in from a couple 
of hours’ inspection of his horses, which 
had proved to him that there was balm im 
gilead still for Vesper; and indeed all of 
them were in first-rate condition. 

“What are we going to do!” he re- 
peated after her, with a flush of the old 
contemptuous stare that had often aided 
him in putting down impertinence pas® 
ing over his face. 
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“Yes ‘ we,’ for Mrs, O’Byrne has been 
kind enough to say that if she does not 
go out for a drive with you in your own 
phaeton, that she hopes will accompany 
you both in the landau; it is time I 
know which it is to be, for my arm is a 
sad hindrance to a rapid toilette.” 

Barry crimsoned with annoyance, and 
kicked a pug that belonged to his wife 
out of his path as he walked away to the 
window, in order to hide as much as he 
could of his state of feeling from Miss 
Feltome. 

‘Whichever you please,” he then said, 
“if Mrs. O’Byrne insists on getting up 
into my trap, and you insist on placing 
yourself in the back seat with my groom, 
{ can’t help it.” And then another angry 
glow overspread his face, as he thought 
of what an appearance he would present 
in Theynham with two ugly old women 
cumbering the seats, and marring the 
symmetry of his handsome trap. 

“They'll insist on riding Vesper next, 
[ shouldn’t wonder,” he groaned; ‘ both 
get on her at once, or something maniacal 
= that kind; and I must put up with 
j 1? 

“Mamma!” Laura Bray exclaimed, 
rushing into her mother’s presence on 
her return from their afternoon walk; 
‘look at me, am I mad? We met Barry 
O’Byrue driving his wife and Miss Fel- 
tome in his mail-phaeton! Such a thing! 
—such an exhibition for Barry to make 
of himself !” 

It was true; circumstances had over- 
ruled the fastidious scruples of the 
master of Greystoke. 





CHAPTER XI. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE OTHER HAPPY PAIR, 


Lorp Kixcorran had come the head of 
the house strongly and determinedly in 
that matter of his marriage. He had 
ordered his sister, Lady Gertude Thynne, 
and her children over from their Rich- 
mond villa, where they lived on an income 
he gave them, to the family mansion of 
Drumleyne, in order to grace his nuptials. 
They made no objection to going—that is 
to say, they made no objection that could 
reach his ears—but they grumbled 
amongst themselves a little, and said if 
it were not so late in the season he might 
have perpetrated his folly unblessed by 
their simles aud unsupported by their 
presence, But though they said this 
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amongst themselves, they did 
it, for they knew that =a ype 
they must obey. 

“ He ought to give us compensation. 
money for dragging us away, just when a 
Woolwich quarterly ball is coming off, to 
look at a wild Irish girl standing before 
the altar,” Miss Thynne said, when his 
mandate arrived. 

Miss Thynne had a haughty nose, and 


a habit of despising the unknown, espe. 


cially when the latter was on the point of 
making the best match of the year, 

“TI shall draw my next quarter in ad. 
vance,” Lady Gertrude replied; “and 
then tell Kilcorran that it took the whole 
of it to fit us out for the journey and 
wedding ; your uncle will be sure to make 
us a gift of the sum then; so there wil 
be compensation.” . 

“JT shall not submit to being handed 
over to the ‘ countess’s’ care next year, 
mamma; even if she offers, or he offers 
for her, to chaperone us. Don’t you accept 
the offer; it would spoil us altogether.” 

“I believe it would,” her brother re- 
joined; ‘‘not in the way you mean, 
though, Harty; but if my future aunt is 
half as handsome as the portrait my uncle 
considerately forwarded of her, she would 
‘do for you’ with a vengeance—the com- 
parison would be too odious, I shall be 
a most affectionate nephew, I feel con 
vinced.” 

“ Augustus! your sentiments are hor- 
ribly low,” his sisters chorussed; and 
Augustus took credit to himself forth- 
with for having put one of the girls down 
and made a most Don Juanish speech at 
the same time. He was a weak young 
fool, or he would not have made such an 
insinuation, alter seeing Kate’s portrait 
even. | 

They were to arrive at Drumleyne two 
days before the marriage, and to call on 
Kate ‘the day following their arrival. 
They kindly—the mother and her two 
daughters—proposed arraying themseives 
with an exaggeration of simplicity that 
they trusted would mark well the difler- 
cnce between the future bride’s tastes and 
their own. 

‘She is sure to be got up for our re- 
ception, mainma,” Juliana, the youngest 
daughter, said. ‘‘ You know how vulgar 
people—low-bred people, that 1s, for pro- 
bably she isn’t vulgar—always dress 0m 
occasion, and never do it properly. 

“Yes, most likely she will be m silk 
aud jewels, and evening lace, or Some 
thing of that kind,” Miss Thynne said, 
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ising a new hat ill-temperedly on her 
7 and finding that it cast an unbe- 
coming shade over her high nose. * How 
are we going, mamma P” 

“Tn the car.” 

“JT detest jaunting-cars,” Miss Thynne 
replied, pettishly. 

i was hard—intolerably hard. Her 
style of beauty was considered (by her- 
self) regal! A jaunting-car is not a good 
field for the display of regal beauty. The 
forthcoming introduction, and the heat, 
and the mode of transit, were altogether 
too much for her. 

“T have my habit with me, mamma— 
[’'ll ride over with Augustus. I suppose, 
that is, that we can have saddle -horses?” 

So it was Lady Gertrude and Juliana 
alone who costumed in the good cause of 
making Miss Daly feel that she was an 
underbred person, and over-dressed. 
They thoroughly understood the art of 
dress—they had graduated under the 
ablest masters. ‘I'he cold, correct sim- 
plicity of their attire on this occasion did 
not strike Miss Daly at all, for the simple 
reason that it was so quietly correct, and 
that her own was equally so. 

On this the last day of her freedom she 
wore a plain cashmere dress, of the colour 
Barry hked—dark blue. Neither jewels 
nor evening laces vulgarized a beauty that 
they at once acknowledged to be not 
only perfect of its order, but also of a 
very high order indeed. ‘They had ex- 
pected to see beauty. But they had not 
expected to see such innate refinement— 
such delicate thorough self-possession— 
such winning grace—such unobtrusive, 
yet withal proud dignity. Lady Ger- 
trude saw at once that it would be worse 
than useless to either patronize, or pet, 
or be cold to this young lady whom her 
brother was about to marry. Kate re- 
ceived them with that kind of marked 
politeness which is the result of French 
polish on Irish geniality. But then it 
was clear that, the marked politeness was 
4usual thing with Miss Daly, and that 
it was accorded to her visitors, not to the 

rl of Kilcorran’s sister and herdaughter. 
Juliana, who laboured under the delu- 
sion that she was specially fitted for diplo- 
macy, saw at once that her future aunt 
Would have more power both in the family 
and in the world than fell to their lot’; 
and forthwith resolved upon making her- 
self agreeable, which she failed in doing, 
as Kate saw through her veiled compli- 
ments and rapturous expressions, and 
kuew her for what she was—a perfidious 
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little thing, who could in truth smile, and 
murder while she smiled, but who was, 
nevertheless, but a poor diplomatist. 
Kate rather aragri Miss Thynne, when 
that young lady arrived with her brother. 
Miss Thynne’s ill-concealed aversion to 
her, and haughty indifference, were truer, 
better things, Kate thought, than the 
younger sister’s assumption of interest 
that she could not feel, and joy at an 
event that she could not but regret. Miss 
Thynne’s barely-concealed aversion was 
far more congenial to her. 

But to the Earl of Kilcorran Miss 
Thynne’s demeanour on the occasion of 
her introduction to his bride-elect was 
obnoxious to a degree. He had always 
preferred the little niece who had flattered 
him and fawned about him, with what 
looked like childish, irrepressible affection 
to the big niece who was wont to abstain 
from exaggerated expressions of attach- 
ment when he was present, and aversion 
when he was absent. And now that they 
deported themselves so differently on this 
the eve of the most momentous day of 
his life, he resolved to mark their prefer- 
ence by offering to Juliana the advan- 
tages a season under the auspices of the 
young countess would give her when he 
should bring his wife to town. 

“A season in the house in Berkeley- 
square wont be a thing to be despised, 
Harty ; and you have lost it through your 
own folly in showing what you thought 
and felt. [don’t like her either, but I 
was not going to be foolish enough to let 
if appear.” 

“You are hideously deceitful,” her 
sister replied, scornfully. 

“No, I am not deceitful; 1 am only 
well bred. One should conceal one’s feel- 
ings.” 

“T think sotoo, Julie,” their brother said, 
warmly. “I wish my uncle would ask 
me to stay with them next year ; he ought 
to do so, for I concealed my feelings of 
admiration for my charming aunt at the 
cost of no trifling trouble. Did you see 
she would not let him imprint a chaste 
salute on her lips when the ceremony that 
made her his was over ?” 

It was true this observation that was 
made about the happy pair when they 
had been joined together in holy wedlock 
for about three hours. They had just 
started on their way to some place where 
the honeymoon could be passed without 
their being thrown too entirely on eacli 
other’s society. Kate had started back 
with the quick, little tigress gesture that 
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he had noticed once before, and the Earl 
of Kilcorran bit the dust—or rather kissed 
the empty air. 

“ Her cenduct was disgusting, disgust- 
ingly heartless,” Lady Gertrude put in, 
warmly. Lady Gertrude had been un- 
remitting in her observance of the bride, 
and, she had been rewarded solely by that 
one movement of avoidance that Kate 
had made, ‘I should have spoken to 
her on the subject if I had been able to 
have a moment’s conversation with her 
alone,” she continued, “1 should have 
told her that such an exhibition of pru- 
dery, or lack of affection, or whatever it 
might be, was misplaced, and ill-timed, 
and consequently vulgar.” 

“No, no, you wouldn’t, mamma,” her 
eldest daughter rejoined, with something 
like a sneer on her lip. “ Even you cannot 
profess to think that Lady Ailcorran is 
béte at all.” 

This conversation took place as the 

Thynnes were driving back to Drumleyne 
after the wedding-breaklast, which had 
been, it must be confessed, a vast failure. 
They had cut communion with the bride’s 
family half an hour after the bride’s de- 
pestuge. And they were now being 
ieartily cursed by Tom Daly for that 
same abrupt termination of friendly rela- 
tions and for their “ infernal pride” gene- 
rally. Mr. Daly’s feelings asa man aud 
a juther had been too many for him, and 
had led him astray to the point of seizing 
the haughty daughter of the house of 
Kilcorran by the arm as the young 
countess was walking to her carriage. 
_ “There!” he said, “if there’s anything 
in looks there’s blood there! Did you 
ever sce a clearer limbed one, or a finer 
stepper, my lady? Could a_ princess 
pass her? And she’s always been like that, 
she never wanted the training. She was 
lirst favourite on every course that’s seen 
her since she was a little child.” 

And Lady Gertrude, who would permit 
her daughter to talk dubious slang by the 
hour with guardsmen, tried to eye-glass 
this man who was not a well-born gentle- 
man into abasement for being so elated 
by the fair fate and face of his child as to 
venture to take colloquial liberties with 
her—Lady Gertrude Thynne. 

“ Comparing her toahorse might be all 
very fitting and proper while she was only 
<a daughter,” she said, stitily ; “but she 

elongs now to an order where such things 
are not tolerated. Will you be good 
enough to order my carriage ?” 

Tom Daly said no more, but as Lady 
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Gertrude Thynne and her daughters drove 
away he muttered to himself— 
_ “ First favourite on the proudest course 
in England she'll be when yow’ll be no 
where, my lady, and then we’ll see if ve'll 
turn up your beak at an Irish centleman,” 
Lhe Karl of Kilcorran had held earnest 
debates with his own conscience man 
times since his engagement with Kate on 
a subject of vital importance. In all good 
faith he was desirous of doing what was 
right towards this woman who had pro- 
mised to become his wife. But through 
a ilaw in his reasoning powers he failed 
in arriving at a definite decision as to what 
would be a right course to pursue. There 
was a page in the book of his life that he 
had almost succeeded in obliterating. Ij 
was legible to his mental vision, some- 
times in the stilly night, and then he 
perused it mournfully, and thanked God 
that none other could do so. Above all he 
shrank nervously from laying it open be- 
fore Kate. He thought that he would 
seem small in her eyes by the light that 
page from the past would place him in. 
And he did not like the idea of looking 
small in the eyes of his young wife. Be- 
sides, in sundry paroxysms of affection for 
Kate, he had declared that his heart had 
never thrilled, or his hand trembled to the 
glance of woman’s eye, or the tone of 
woman’s voice before. And he was not 
desirous of confuting these statements, 
and winning fresh scorn to himself for 
his falseness from his scornful young bride, 
He knew that he was weaker in refraln- 
ing from enlightening her as to this past 
experience of his, whatever it miglt be— 
weak but not wicked —for if knowa or w- 
known could never affect. her well-bemg 
in any way. Ignorance perhaps. in her 
case was bliss! No one else could open 
that page that he had almost blotted out, 
otherwise he and no one else would have 
shown it to her. In all good faith he was 
desirous of doing what was right. But 
le was weak; the term of his engagement 
past, and the secret of his life was a secret 
from Kathleen. still. ; 
‘What place is that you are ne 
at? Is it O’Byrne’s castle?” the 
asked, as the carriage ascended the brow 
of a hill, from whence they could loo 
down ona fine old mutilated building, 
that grand and fine as it was had an w- 
mistakable air of decay aud desolation 
about it. aaa 93 
‘Yes, that is Barry O’ Byrne's places 
she answered, sadly, “ the place ~ 1 
passed the only happy hours I 
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childhood—the place where the only 

erson who loved me in the world made 
the sunshine of my life when I came 
back from France.” 

‘And who was that, Kathleen 2” 

She had spoken the latter part of her 
sentence with a sort of wild warmth that 
startled him. He would ask who it was, 
but he dreaded her answer. He was in- 
expressibly relieved when she said— 

“Mrs. O'Byrne, Barry’s mother.” 
Kate drew back into the carriage, and 
turned her head towards him as she 
spoke; “such a darling, sweet woman 
she was. Barry has his mother’s beauty 
and charm, but he hasn’t her nobility of 
nature, I fear. How her heart would be 
wrung if she could see the place now !” 
And Kate leaned back and sighed softly 
as she thought; “and if she could see 
me.” For one of the darling, sweet wo- 
man’s chiefest charms in Kate’s lovely 
eyes had been the gracious smiles she had 
accorded to Barry’s young love. 

Her meditations were interrupted by 
the earl wiping his glasses, putting them 
in his pocket, and dismissing the subject 
by saying— 

“?m—ah—well!—when we come 
back we’ll notice the young fellow a good 
deal—repay the attention his mother 
paid you—we can’t do anything for her, 
unfortunately, poor lady, since she is 
dead already, you say—but we'll notice 
her son.” 

And though her heart was sore enough 
the plan seemed so absurd to Kate; 
the idea of the O’Byrne, her god of love 
and beauty, being patronized by this 
elderly gentleman seemed so incongruous 
that she laughed. “Notice” accorded 
to Barry! to Barry, who was wont to 
accord it and to have it eagerly sought 
tor at his hands. Happily the earl was 
unconscious of how he was satirizing 
himself, 

“If you were- Irish-born,” she said, 
“you would know that Irish gentlemen 
do not accept ‘notice’ even if all is not 
theirs that was their ancestors. Barry 
O’Byrne is a poor man now, but take my 
advice and don’t ask him to Drumleyne 
out of kindness, he might not respond 
to 2 well.” 

1¢ thought of Barry’s parting speech 
when he had bidden hee to tell the earl 
that he would some day or other return 
1 his kindness. And as she did not 
W what special form this return might 

- made im, there was a dread in her 
mind lest anything might be done to still 


further excite his ire. She knew Barry 
tolerably well, but even she had not 
quite fathomed his nature. She did not 
know how utterly impossible it was for 
him to harbour for more than a bricf pe- 
riod a single thought of revenge against 
the woman he loved. She did not know 
that to save her a pang or a mortification 
he was ready to bow his pride in a way 
he would have died sooner than have 
done had he been alone concerned. She 
knew that she had been very dear to him, 
and like a woman she judged that now 
he had lost her he would be bitter against 
her, careless of her dignity, and regard- 
less of her peace of mind. So thinking 
this, misjudging him so cruelly even 
though she loved him and was a clever 
woman, Kate hoped heartily that he 
would never come near Drumieyne. 

Lord Kileorran made no reply to her 
caution respecting his proposed plan of 
noticing Barry, but he thought about it 
considerably. It made him uncomfort- 
able that his wife should speak strongly and 
feel strongly about the dignity of another 
man, and the claims that dignity had on 
the respect of every one who had the good 
luck to be “ Irish born.” Kate’s sensitive 
pride had been a rare charm in his eyes. 
But he did not want his wife to be sensi- 
tively proud for Barry O'Byrne; all that 
sort of thing should be exhibited now 
solely on his account and her own. 

A fortnight after this they were in 
Paris, driving through a brighter atmo- 
sphere and a briliiant throng that made 
existence seem a very good thing to thie 
carl—a mueh better thing, indeed, than 
it had seemed for many a long year. ‘The 
countess, exquisitely attired, was by his 
side looking animated, if not happy, and 
every glance that was directed to her was 
an eloquent commentary on beauty, that 
he reflected, with extreme satisfaction, 
was entirely hisown. But suddenly a 
cloud arose, and the atmosphere seemed 
to him to be charged with dangerous, 
and impossible to guard against electri- 
city. And this was the cause :— 

Kate had risen from her lounging 
position in the carriage, and had leant for- 
ward eagerly, and then had turned her 
head almost round in her anxious ob- 
servance of another carriage that they 
met. The occupants of this carriage 
were an elderly jady and a young man, 
whose eyes were directed in the opposite 
direction, and who consequently id not 
see the Eartand Countess of Kilcorran. 

“ Who is it, Kate? Do you recognise 
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friends?” the earl asked, glancing after 
the objects of her attention; and Lady 
Kilcorran replied— 

“ A friend—I don’t know the lady ; but 
that is Barry O’ Byrne.” 

“Curse him!” the earl muttered, sa- 
vagely ; then he added aloud, “I hope he 
will be the last compatriot of yours we 
shall meet in Paris, as you cannot refrain 
from throwing yourself nearly out of the 
carriage, breaking yourself on the wheel, 
as it were, at the mere sight of one I 
suppose that is his wife with him.” 

“His wife?” 

There was unmistakable pain and anger 
in the tone in which she reiterated those 
words, and this, added to the feeling 
which had caused the earl to say nothing 
about it when he had seen the announce- 
ment of Barry’s marriage. It was a feel- 
ing that he could not have defined, and 
that had taken rise in almost nothing. 
But it was strong, and not to be cast out. 

“Yes, his wife,” he replied, coldly; 
“did you not see his marriage the morn- 
ing after we came here? I read it—his 
name struck me; but I forgot to mention 
it to you. It never occurred to me that 
it could be of any consequence whether 
he was married or not. You see I am 
not impressed with the dignity and im- 
portance of this young Irish chief as you 
are.” 

“You take a great deal of trouble in 
disavowing all interest in him,” she said. 
‘You bring every fact forward I have 
ever told you respecting him to prove 
that his existence is unimportant to you, 
and that you have nearly forgotten it,” 

Kate had subdued the emotions which 
beset her at. the first sight of Barry and 
the first tidings of his marriage. She 
was herself again now, and she spoke 
with a touch of lazy scorn in her voice 
that told him she had discovered the 
existence of that undefinable sensation, 
and had decided that it was jealousy. 
Like all jealous men, he had a profound 
horror of such a passion being attributed 
to him, and forthwith he made the unwise 
resolve, that if the O’Byrnes came to 
Ireland when he was at Drumleyne, he 
would force a temporary intimacy with 
them in order to show his young wife 
that he was not jealous of the keen, vivid 
memories she had of her old friend. 

But, despite this resolve, the demon 
had gained entrance into his soul and 
taken a firm hold. He remembered how 
pointedly she had avoided seeking to gain 
or hold his affections. He thought how 
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coldly she had withheld all exhibition of 
her own—if it existed, which he Sadly 
doubted—how plaintively she had alluded 
once to the carelessness with which sote 
other had regarded her wishes. He re. 
membered how fondly she had looked at 
what was not very touching in itself—the 
solitary chimney-pot, which was the last 
thing they could see when a turn ‘in the 
road had concealed all but it of the 
O’Byrnes’ old home from their vision, 
He remembered how warmly she had 
resented the idea of Barry O'Byrne re- 
ceiving notice from him as from a superior, 
And, lastly, he reflected on the heart. 
wrung pallor which killed the blush the 
sight of Barry had kindled, when he told 
her that Barry O’Byrne was married, 

“She shall not think me jealous,” he 
said; but to his own sorrow he knew 
that he was so. 


CHAPTER NII. 
BARRY DISMISSES HIS GROOM. 


Tur O’Byrnes had been to Ireland, ae- 
companied by Miss Feltome, and they 
were now returned from Ireland, still 
accompanied by Miss Feltome. Both 
Mrs. O’Byrne and her friend were con- 
versationally great on the subject. of the 
castle, and the manifold improvements 
and alterations that were to be effected 
in it before Christmas, which festive 
season they had arranged should be 
passed there. Barry alone was unm- 
terested in the subject; Barry alone was 
careless as to whether the renovations 
aud restorations were correct or_ not. 
Indeed, so altered was he from the Barry 
of old, that one or two men in his former 
regiment, who were more given to the 
study of cause and effect than the rest, 
decided that he could not be having it all 
his own way with the cash, or he would 
not be so terribly down in the mouth. 
‘‘Such a rent-roll as hers would pay a 
fellow well for giving her bis name even 
if she was eighty, which she isn’t yet, J 
believe,” Vyvyan said; “he can’t have 
the control of much, I’m afraid.” 

And Laura Bray shook her head, and 
said no, she was afraid not. 

« And how he ean tolerate the constant 
presence of that Miss Feltome, who isn't 
a gentlewoman, or a decent imitation 
one even, I can’t imagine!’ Vyvyan wen 
on, indignantly. “I was over there ye 
terday with Barry in the billiard-room, 
smoking, when she camé in—I never was 
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so astonished in my life—and told me to 

ut my cigar out, ‘Mrs. O’Byrne did not 
allow smoking there!’ Then she said to 
Barry, that his wife wanted him to drive 
them over somewhere to call on someone. 
Itold him not to go; it’s disgusting, you 
know. I said, ‘See them at Jericho first, 
or anywhere else ;? but Barry was actually 
mean-spirited enough to go. It was bad 
enough his marrying for money, but it’s 
ten times worse his cringing for it, in- 
stead of going on boldly spending what 
he pleases.” 

 T can’t think that he cringes, or gives 
in to their absurdity on account of the 
money,” Laura Bray answered. ‘ Mrs. 
O’Byrne is selfish and weak, and shie is 
urged on by that woman to force him to 
pay them 4o¢h attention that makes them 
all ridiculous. Poor Barry!” 

“ He’s managing very badly, that is all 
I know. What is the use of Barry having 
Greystoke, if a fellow can’t smoke in his 
house? I thought life was going to be a 
series of hunt-breakfasts and champagne- 
suppers and battues in the Greystoke 
pheasant preserves when Barry was master 
there. I told him that the hounds would 
meet next Thursday, half a mile from his 
lodge gates. Ithought at least he would 
have a spread; but not a bit of it: that 
upper servant of his wife’s reminded hin 
that Mrs. O’Byrne didn’t wish him to 
hunt, and wanted him to go out with 
them on Thursday. It’s hideous !” 

“Tt really is,’ Laura replied, impa- 
tiently, “‘ because it’s the effect of some 
cause that we are ignorant of, and that 
can’t be very creditable to Barry 
O'Byrne.” 

Laura would have judged differently, 
perhaps, if Barry had not recently ob- 
served a constrained demeanour towards 
herself. Mrs. O’Byrne had seen him take 
both Laura’s hands and press them 
warmly, the first time they met after they 
came back from Ireland, and Mrs. 
O'Byrne had warned him against a repe- 
tition of the offence in these words— 

“ T will not have it !—make love to her 
before my eyes, indeed! I will not have 
it! You cannot have any respect for the 
girl, though she is foolish enough to think 
you have. Miss Feltome says if you are 
not more careful of my feeling and dig- 
nity, it will make her cease to be so 
careful of someone else’s.” 

_Barry responded by a muttered male- 
diction on Miss Feltome’s head. However 
he did not take Laura Bray’s hand in his 
Own any more, and wounded that young 
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lady by maintaining a more constrained 
demeanour towards her than she could 
patiently brook from Barry O'Byrne. 

_ The ease and alacrity with which Miss 
Feltome adapted herself to her new posi- 
tion, surprised even the friend who had 
known her so long. For years she had 
resided at Greystoke on sufferance. 
Always treated with kindness as she was, 
the fact of her being there merely on suf- 
ferance was ever present to her, and she 
never forgot to act accordingly—big with 
humility so profound as sometimes to be 
almost abject. Powerless, helpless, and 
unimportant she had lived on for years, 
an ugly embodiment of innocuous spite. 
But now a change had come. 

She was no longer powerless, helpless, 
and unimportant. Possessed of a secret 
that could torture him, she had a power 
over the young husband of her protec- 
tress’s friend which she could use, and 
she had no scruples about declaring she 
would use it if she were not permitted to 
employ it in the way most gratifying to 
herself. She would remain at Greystoke, 
and rule where she had been a nobody. 
She was unimportant no longer, for in 
her power it lay to keep him up to the 
mark of orthodox conjugal attention, and 
this Mrs. Barry O’Byrne knew from the 
experience of the wheedling tone that she 
herself could not do unaided. The mis- 
tress therefore was not likely to resent 
any assumption of authority on Miss 
Feltome’s part; and of the master she 
felt sure enough, since lie had sent her 
the message that it was to be peace ” 
between them. 

Alas! there was no peace for Barry 
O’Byrne. He found himself mildly but 
firmly thwarted in every plan he made. 
If he resented the interference, he was 
bidden by his wife to remember that it 
was not likely a great sorrow and the 
consciousness of a great - self-sacrifice 
could be borne always patiently and 
without occasional irritability. Aud then 
he was cautioned that he should be more 
tolerant, considering that it was partially 
to save him pain, &c., that this wrong 
was now borne in silence. And while 
she would be delivering these sentiments, 
her friend, Miss Feltome, would treat 
him to a flood of tears and a torrent of 
threats, which invariably resulted in his 
conducting himself in a more craven 
spirit than ever for a few days, and feel- 
ing more thoroughly heart-broken and 
miserable. He was not allowed to have 
the men he liked at his house peacefully 
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as often as he pleased; he was not al- 
lowed to ride with Laura Bray; and 
when he drove his mail-phaeton, its sym- 
metry was marred by the unwieldly pro- 

rtions of his wife or the spare ones of 

iss Feltome. Altogether, despite his 
having carried off the heiress, Barry was 
losing caste in Theynham as decidedly as 
if he had been a Hindoo and guilty of 
eating pig. 

The time came when men sought lim 
no longer, and women—the more un- 
generous ones—infused a vein of con- 
temptuous pity into their manner of 
addressing him. And he bore it all 
silently, and bore worse than this even 
—the malicious satisfaction with which 
Miss Feltome marked his decreasing 
popularity. She had hated him vigo- 
rously since that first meeting when he 
had responded so coldly to her humble 
greeting. She had hated him for his 
bright youth and easily-achieved social 
successes, and for his ill-concealed aversion 
to her. And now she was rewarding her- 
self richly. 

But though he bore it silently, this ig- 
nominious bondage, there was one who 
could not bear it silently for him. His 
groom was loud in his denunciations of 
one who could dare with impunity to put 
the shadow of a slight on the O’Byrne, 
or, as he expressed it, “to throw the 
laste taste of dhirt on the masther with- 
out being made to ate it again.” Honestly 
and heartily he gave vent to many fond 
regrets that the “mare had not broken 
the neck of her,” when she had wasted 
the kick on Miss Feltome’s arm; and 
these regrets being faithfully conveyed 
to Miss Feltome, Tim Sullivan was soon 
a doomed man. Barry was counselled to 
dismiss him, and Barry was compelled to 
listen to the counsel. 

The rage of the vulture and love of 
the turtle are found in all their intensity 
and strength in the sons of Erin as well 
as in the sons of the land of the cypress 
and myrtle. ‘Tim Sullivan cried like a 
child, and cursed like a trooper, at the 
same time. The tears were for the part- 
ing with his master—his foster-brother ; 
the maledictions were for Miss Feltome. 

“ Ye wont send me from ye, sir—from 

ou aud the mare? The mistress, the 
dharling, tould me never to leave ye, sir. 
Ye wont do it, Masther Barry, at the 
bidding of an ould woman ?” 

“It’s no good, Tim,” Barry said. “ My 

od fellow, I’d keep you if I could, but 
"m not my own master, You must go, 
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and I should like you to 
Countess of telemnns and Saleen 
eo her service.” 

“Is it Miss Kate, sir?” Tim 

It was the first time she mw fl 
— a them since the day 

esper had been given back _ 
Daly. . K by Miss 

“Yes, Miss Kate—she’s married now 
you know. ; 

“TI know sir—I know it well, M 
Barry. Is itthen I’m to go to Sw 
that the O’Byrne isn’t his own masther 
and that he’s sold himself to a she-deyii 
who wont let him keep his soul of his 
servant? Is it the wanting the money 
Masther Barry, has brought ye down 
so P” 

Barry gnashed his teeth together 
fiercely. 

“No,” he said; “but you're right— 
she is a she-devil, and I’m im her clutches 
till she dies; it drives me mad to talk 
about it. You love me so, Tim,” he con- 
tinued, more gently, “that it will be a 
kindness to send you away from seeing 
it at all. Goto Miss Kathleen and 
her to take you. She’d do it for your 
own sake, likely enough, but ask her to 
do it for mine.” 

And then a great heart-sob came up 
and choked the utterance of the man 
who had bidden Kathleen Daly adieu so 
coldly and sternly, and who was now 
sending a pleading message for a kindly 
memory to the Countess of Kilcorran. 

“‘Masther Barry, it’s an ill deed ye've 
done that’s brought ye down like this. 
Tell me, sir—the same breast gave us 
milk—can’t I help you out of it, Masther 
Barry, whatever it is—can’t I nid ye 
of it?” 

The Irish lad came close to his master’s 
side as he spoke, and laid his rough, warm, 
loving hand on Barry’s white, delicate, 
high-bred one, with a gesture that re- 
minded Barry of the impulsive lickmg 2 
faithful hound might have given. 

“Rid me of it! No, Tim,” he said; 
‘it’s nothing that a shillelagh and a good 
honest heart can rid me of; it’s some- 
thing that concerns Miss Kate. You 
wont ask me what it is; but the colleen 
bawn who stood by your mother’s dymg 
bed and soothed it can be dragged 
through the mud at a word from the 
woman who is sending you from here. , 

“T can’t help ye, Masther Barry. 
can’t do either of ye the service OF the 
good turn. I can only tell her,” he “4 
finued, all his Irish poetry and warmth, 
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alty, and eloquence flashing up as 
an can only tell her that if 
every hair on the O’Byrne’s head had a 


heart he'd give them all to serve her.” 

Barry groaned. 

“She'll never know what you mean, my 
good fellow, but by my soul I would.” 
And then poor Tim, finding that he was 
powerless to comfort or assist his master, 
went away sorrowfully to groom Vesper 
and pour out some of his surmises and 
sorrows into the small pointed ears of the 
mare. 

There was grief in another heart at 
Greystoke besides Barry’sat ‘Lim Sullivan’s 
dismissal. The upper housemaid made 
no secret of her feelings. 

“She as was no better than a servant 
herself, and had no more the manners of 
a lady—no that she hadn’t—to have the 
imperence to send off master’s own man 
was something too much,” she said. Tor 
with her affection for ‘Tim had developed 
a very strong feeling of partisanship for 
Barry. She obligingly would make a 
bran-mash for one of ‘Tim’s horses over 
the kitchen fire to the spoilation of some 
special soup that was known to be dear 
to the palate of Miss Feltome on one 
occasion. Andon another she insisted 
on turning her share of the servants’ hall 
into a temporary hospital-ward for the 
accommodation of asick pointer of Barry’s. 
Unquestionably Mary would have been 
reported as over-zealous in the cause of 
the interloping master and his man, had 
not the elderly butler decreed otherwise. 
He proposed to himself to marry her 
eventually, and regarded her penchant for 
Tim Sullivan with a magnificent contempt 
that dared to be generous. He protected 
Mary therefore, and despised Tim, saying 
he was a young man who had been denied 
hour blessings, but who knew an ’orse 
when he saw it. And Mary, listening to 
this speech, and-to the calm—self-com- 
placent tappings of his snuff-box with 
which he punctuated it, said, “ Yes he do 
—and an ass too, and so do I—and Tim 
Sullivan aint one; which irrelevant 
rider was intended to convey to the 
butler’s mind the knowledge that Mary 
considered him akin to. that last-men- 
tioned animal. It was unkind of Mary, 
but she was saved from the effects of her 
unkindness by the butler’s density of 
understanding and tenacity of purpose. 
He did not care what she thought of him, 
and he meant to marry her, therefore he 
protected her, and she was not reported 
4S over-zealous in the O’Byrne cause. 
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But in the meantime—during the few 
short days that intervened between his 
fat being sealed, and the accomplishment 
of it—there was pretty constant com- 
munion between the Hebe of the bed- 
rooms and the discarded favourite. What 
with carrying out bran-mashes for Vesper 
and pieces of broken meat for the pointer, 
and glasses of beer to comfort Tim’s own 
heart, their points of meeting were fre- 
quent, and their intercourse incessant. 
And naturally during this inter¢ourse 
everything known and conjectured about 
Miss Feltome flowed from Mary’s heart 
to ‘l'im’s ears. 

“She’ve a little box full of something, 
false hair, and teeth, and paint, 1 make 
no doubt, that she chattered about like 
a magpie when she was ill that night ; or 
else she keeps her wages in it—her wages 
that she’ve kep’ from former service,” 
Mary said with the quiet delight of one 
who knows that all the soul of the one 
spoken about would be in arms at being 
claimed by heras a fellow-menial. “ She 
was in arare way when she came to her- 
self again to know if she’d spoke about 
it, and Mr. Spurges, he told her no she 
hadn't.” 

‘Tim pondered for a few minutes over 
this communication, then he said— 

“Tell me, darlin’, couldn’t you gain a 
sight of her little box, just to find 
out-——~” (he paused, for not even to 
Mary would he hint aught about the 
secret hold the she-devil had over the 
O’Byrne). “Just to see what paint she 
uses,” he then said. And Mary looked 
meditative and said she “could but try ; 
there’s no harm im looking at: things that 
don’t belong to you so long as you don’t 
touch them,” she said, interrogatively ; 
and ‘Tim told her there was not the least 
in life. “She may have taken some of 
the misthress’s jules; and if they were 
found in her little box she would have to 
go, and then maybe I’d come back,” Tim 
whispered softly. And again Mary said 
she could but try. 

Miss Feltome was a doomed woman ! 

But no little box containing unlawfu! 
jewels had been discovered before the day 
and hour came when Tim Sullivan had to 
leave the service of one for whom every- 
thing he did was a labour of love. It 
was a little thimg parting with a servant, 
perhaps, and yet every man can feel what 
a trial it must be for a man to part with 
a favourite groom at the hest of his wile. 
There was the tie of foster-brotherhood 
between these two, and on Tim’s side 
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that idolatrous, self-sacrificing love for 
his master that is only to be found in the that parting, in the fist that was shak 
breasts of those who have not been civi- at her when she turned her eyes mi 
lized into cold-heartedness and forgetful- : 
ness of all feelings of clanship yet. There darted glances of hatred at Miss Feltom 
was the tenderness of a woman’s touch, it would have been hard to recognise the 
combined with the strength of a man’s, one who clasped the necks of Vesper and 
in that clasp ‘Tim gave his master’s hand the Irish hunter, “ saying good-bye to 
And there was a promise them as if they was Christians,” the 


at parting. 
of something that boded no good tothe stable-boy, Spider, observed, 
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mean-looking, grim woman who watched 


In the fierce, scowling-visaged man, who 


(To be continued.) 


THE BLEEDING HEART. 


“ AnD hast thou then wounded so deeply my heart, 
“Thou beautiful maiden so dear ? 

*O heal it again, love! but let it be soon, 
‘“**T'will break else for sorrow, I fear !” 


But the maiden shook laughing her ringlets so fair, 
And said, **O you poor foolish youth, 

** How can I your wishes fulfil, since you know 
** That I long since have plighted my troth ?” 


* And hast thou then lightly, and only in jest, 
“Thus wounded my heart? In return, 

“T pray that thy bosom, O never may know 
* All the anguish with which I now burn!” 


With heart sorely bleeding the youth rush’d away, 
His eye bitter weeping, he flew; 

And wander’d through street after street, till he came 
To the house of a doctor he knew. 


And when at the house he had quickly arrived, 
He said to the old man, *‘ O cure 

** My bleeding and suffering heart ; for such pain 
‘I no longer, alas! can endure.” 


The doctor replied, as he shook his gray head, 
** Poor boy, thou canst leave me alone ! 
“Though remedies many for pains I have found, 
* For this one, alone, have I none!” 


And once more the youth wander’d sadly away, 


So inwardly gloomy and dull; 
He wander’d through street after street, till he came 
To the churchyard so quiet and full. 


And as in the churchyard he silently stood, 
The sexton was digging a grave ; 

“O canst thou not heal my poor suffering heart ? 
“‘O sexton, thy kind help pe ii 


Then he, sadly smiling, nods slowly his head, 
And says, “Just step in; there you’ll see, 

** If I throw a few shovels of earth in, how soon 
“From your heartache and pain you’ll be free!” 
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“The entire finish is of the highest caste, "==, eetatly News, h ‘*As a sample of English clockwork oa ‘ a 
May 29, 1862, large scale, the works of this are probably te _ 
£% finest finished that ha e 
‘A more splendid and exquisitely- finished J “ been seen in this ¢ 
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Conisins « short History of Watchmaking, with-deseriptions and prices. ~ It at 
ge in the purchase ofa Watch or Clock, and enables. those who live in 
reland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the World,-to select a bi 
have it sent free and safe by post. 
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